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As clear as air! 


It comes off dry, leaving no 
smears. 


When I finish cleaning this 
mirror, it will be like an open- 
ing cut in the wall, looking 
through into the next room! 
You can’t make a mirror as 
clear and speckless and un- 
clouded as that by any wet- 
cleaning method... You need the 
wet-and-dry method of Bon 
mi. 


Bon Ami goes on wet, dissolv- 


g the dirt. 


Did you realize that the reason 
why Bon Ami is the only mir- 
ror-cleaner is because it is the 
only thing that cleans perfectly 
enough for such a tell-tale sur- 
face ? 


Why not clean windows and 


nickel and aluminum equally 
perfectly ? 


**Fasn’t 


scratched 


Made in 
both Cake 
and Pow- 


_ der form 
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New 


FORECAST 
FOR DECEMBER 


Kathleen Norris 


Speaking of Christmas presents, what 
could be better than the first instalment 
of a serial by Kathleen Norris in the 
Christmas number of your favorite 
magazine? “I’m having great fun doing 
it,” wrote Mrs. Norris, while she was 
working on the story. You will have 
great fun reading it. More about it 
on the next page. 


Pressed Down, Shaken Together 


By the way, that same Christmas number 
is full of the very best things we have 
ever combined into one magazine. 
Twenty-five famous men and women, 
authors and artists, are represented, and 
each and every story and poem and 
article and picture was deliberately 
chosen for its merit and that alone. 
A new spirit broods over the land, in- 
tensifying as we approach our first war 
Christmas, and the magazine will match 
the nation’s mood. Not that it is sad or 
gloomy; it isn’t. Neither is the nation. 
But it is sincere—and sincerity is back 
of every page of the Christmas issue. 


Some of the Many 


Read here a few of the names and see 
how essential to your peace of mind will 
be a copy of December: Kathleen Norris, 
Cosmo Hamilton, William J. Locke, 
Meredith Nicholson, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Theodosia Garrison, Miriam Finn 
Scott, E. S$. Martin, Gertrude B. Hamil- 
ton, Dorothy Dix, Dr. Wiley, James 
Montgomery Flagg, Jessie Willcox Smith 
(cover), C. E. Chambers, T. K. Hanna, 
Rose O'Neill, André Castaigne, Paul J. 
Meylan, Franklin Booth, W. T. Benda, 
L. A. Hiller. One or two of these may 
be crowded out, but most of them will 
be in the issue ready Thanksgiving eve. 


Tire Regulars 
Only the half would be told if we failed 
to mention the things that are with us 
every month, such as the Institute, 
Fashions, etc. The Institute has planned 
a notable department to help you keep 
Christmas traditions and at the same time 
support the Food Administration. And 
as for the Fashion section, one who keeps 
Christmas at all can hardly do without it, 
with its ten pages of fashions and fourteen 
pages of suggestions for Christmas gifts, 
all of which the Shopping Service will buy 
for you without extra charge. We predict 
a big run on the news-stands next month 
—unlessyou get your subscription in early 
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What 


ERE, briefly, are a few of Goop 
HousEKEEPING’s editorial plans 
for the coming year. They are 
comprehensive enough to in- 

terest every magazine reader to whose 
attention they come. 

In the first place, because the nation’s 
work occupies first place in the nation’s 
thought and in every loyal citizen’s plans, 
we shall support to the utmost of our 
ability the United States Food Adminis- 
tration. What it means to have a world- 
wide food shortage, one which can be met 
only by denying ourselves our accustomed 
prodigality, is now apparent to every 
one. Account has been taken of all the 
earth produced this year; it can not be 
augmented until a new growing season 
comes. It must be made to go around. 
To make widely known how this can be 
done without detriment to any individual 
and with no sacrifice of appearance 
or tastiness in the dishes on any 
table is part of the task Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has set itself ‘‘until 
the war-drums throb no longer” and 
the world has caught up with its 
real but so-long-neglected business 
of making life a matter of joy and 
endeavor, not of fear and destruc- 
tion. We would, then, commend 
the pages of our InstiTuTE Depart- 
ment to every reader desirous of 
playing an unselfish part in this 
time of world crisis. A first-line 
trench isin your kitchen. Don’t let 
it be taken. 


A Word for Fiction 


LANS for the new year already 

made, prove that we shall be 
able to maintain an unusually high 
standard in the fiction section of the 
magazine. We have learned this 
much this year, that women no 
longer care for the type of story 
that is written just for a woman’s 
magazine. And why should they? 
The type is, generally speaking, a 
poor one, taking no account of the 
modern woman’s interests, but woven, 
warp and woof, of sentimentality and 
emotionalism. Women today are read- 
ing more and better books than men 
are, and it seems quite an anomaly 
for magazines made to attract and _ in- 
terest and instruct them to be filled 
with material apparently chosen on the 
assumption that they prefer not to 
think. We get our best returns from 
stories and articles that would be eagerly 
welcomed if they were offered to the 
thirty-five-cent magazines. If that proves 
anything, it proves that the magazine- 
reading woman would appreciate a bet- 
ter magazine than she gets and that the 
author who “writes down” for women 
will soon be without an audience. 

With which statement of our beliefs 
we hasten to announce that the following 
authors will be among our story-tellers 
for 1918: Wm. J. Locke, Kathleen 
Norris, John Galsworthy, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
I. A. R. Wylie. These names stand for 
the very best in contemporary fiction— 
not all of the best, to be sure, but enough 
of it to assure an abundance for this one 
magazine. Locke’s story, ““The Rough 
Road,” will continue for several months. 
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Nothing could have been better timed. 
Just as our boys begin to arrive in France 
we have this masterful story of a young 
Englishman’s experiences there. No 
more than most of our boys did “‘Doggie”’ 
ever expect to be a soldier; no more 
than “Doggie” will our boys “turn tail” 
—or show less than a gentleman’s re- 
spect for the women of France or of 
Germany. It is not a story of battles 
and horrors; it is the story of the de- 
velopment of heroism in a man who 
did not know what heroism meant. 
Taking out ‘‘Doggie’s” boyhood, it is the 
story of thousands of American boys now 
“over there’ or soon to go.. May they 
all win through as nobly. 


“‘Birthright’’—by Kathleen Norris 


T is only a few years ago that Kathleen 
Norris wrote ‘Mother,’ her first 


aes | 


What Will a Woman Do 


for Love? 


Five million dollars was a conserva- 
tive estimate of the fortunes of Patri- 
cia Chesebrough’s relatives—who ex- 
pected her to observe their standards 
in a ten-dollar-a-week boarding house. 
They had let her come to twenty- 
seven, shabby, scrimped, humiliated. 
Then she had a chance to make a lot 
of money, marry the man she loved— 
and alienate every one of her relatives 
and most of her townspeople. And 
she took it, because it was her right. 
This is the setting for the big, human 
interest story by Kathleen Norris 
which begins in December. 


Read ‘‘Birthright’’ 


story; but she is today one of the most 
sought-after authors in America. Goop 
HousEKEEPING published her first long 
serial, ‘‘Saturday’s Child,” in 1913-14. 
Then Mrs. Norris wandered away to 
other magazines, while she wrote and 
published several novels, among them 
“The Story of Julia Page,” and ‘The 
Heart of Rachael.’’ Now she comes back 
to us with “Birthright,” one of the best 
stories she has written. It will begin 
next month and will be followed by 
another serial upon which Mrs. Norris 
is now working. In other words, Kath- 
leen Norris will have a chapter of a serial 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING every month of 
1918, with possibly one exception. This 
will be good news to a host of her followers, 
who will enjoy the fine appreciation of 
her, in this issue, by Fannie Hurst. 


ERY little needs to be said about the 

others in the list above; you know 
them, know that when you see their 
names you will find something worth 
reading. You remember “The Apple- 
Tree,” by Galsworthy, “The Confes- 
sion,” by Mrs. Rinehart, the three stories 
by Miss Wylie, the many beautiful 
things Mrs. Burnett has written. <A 
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score or more of other ‘“‘big’’ writers will 
furnish the rest of our stories. We prom- 
ise you the richest year in fiction you 
have had. 


Miss Madeline Doty’s Trip 


N preparation for the time when the 

war shall end and all the world be 
drawn closer together in interests than 
ever before, we have sent Miss Doty to 
Europe to live for several months among 
the European representatives of the 
American ‘‘common people’ in order 
that we may all know what they are 
thinking about and hoping and planning 
for when the men come home again, 
Miss Doty knows “folks.’”’ Besides, she 
loves them. She has spent a number of 
very busy and very fruitful years study. 
ing all sorts of conditions, and hobnob- 
bing with rich and poor, and is better 
qualified than any other woman 
writer we know to represent sound 
American sentiment and ideals to 
the women of Russia, England, and 
France, and to get in return the 
things that we shall unfailingly want 
to know when we begin casting up 
accounts and preparing for the 
world’s tomorrow. Her trip around 
the world, Miss Wylie’s to France, 
(see page 37) are things to be proud 
of; but we are more proud of a mag- 
azine policy that takes such enter- 
prises for granted in times like these 
and of a half-million homes where 
they will be appreciated. 


Summing Up 


HESE are just the unusual things 
that we have been mentioning; 
the régular departments and _feat- 
ures that have so long made this 
magazine so useful in hundreds of 
thousands of homes will be retained 
and made better. The magazine 
was founded upon a very definite 
idea of service to the home-maker; 
it rests firmly upon that founda- 
tion today. The features, inspira- 
tional and of general informative value, 
that have been added from time to time 
have all justified themselves, for it will 
never again suffice for a woman to be 
merely a good keeper of her house; she 
must keep the souls and the bodies of 
her children and her husband and help 
in keeping her community constantly 
increasing in righteousness and in well- 
doing. It is our hope to be of assistance 
in accomplishing these things; to bring 
together for our readers many things 
that represent culture and refinement, 
the best theory and practise in home- 
making and child-rearing, the helpful 
and useful in entertainment and fashions. 
In a word, then: our magazine in 
1918 will have more than the usual amount 
of the best fiction, both short and long; 
our fashions will continue to make 4 
“fashion magazine’ quite unnecessary; 
our special articles on all the various 
topics of interest to modern women wil 
be authoritative and interesting; our illus- 
trations will, as usual, make the magazine 
“a thing of beauty”; our advertisements, 
true to a long-tried policy, will unfailingly 
bring before our readers only the things 
that are of good report. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BicELow, Editor. 
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A PRAYER FOR 
THE ROAD’S END 


By Theodosia Garrison 


Decoration by —Franklin Booth 


ET me not picture Death as one who stalks a helpless enemy, 
To blot away the sun some day, and lay relentless hands on me. 


Nay, rather let me think of him as one who in all kindness waits 
At the road's end, when shadows dim, to draw me gently through his gates, 


And lead me, like some kindly host, who gives a long-expected guest 
The comfort that he craves the most—the hospitality of rest. 


So may I think of him each day, while the road shortens mile by mile, 
Guessing the word that he will say, almost familiar with his smile. 


\ No foe with fury in his breath shall charge me from some ambushed place, 
\, God grant I make a friend of Death long, long before I see his face. 
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“TI thought you, at any rate, 
would sympathize with me,” 
cried Doggie. Peggy turned on 
him. “And what about me? 
Who sympathizes with me? 
Do you ever give a moment’s 
thought to what I’ve gone 
through the last few months?” 











URING the next few months 

there happened terrible and 

marvelous things which are all 

set down in the myriad chron- 
icles of the time; which shook the world 
and brought the unknown phenomenon 
of change into the close of Durdlebury. 
Folks of strange habit and speech walked 
in it, and gazing at the Gothic splendor 
of the place, saw through the mist of au- 
tumn and the mist of tears not Durdle- 
bury but Louvain. More than one of those 
gray houses flanking the cathedral and 
‘sharing with it the continuity of its vener- 
able life was a house of mourning; not for 
loss in the inevitable and not unkindly 
way of human destiny as understood and 
accepted with long-disciplined resigna- 
tion, but for loss sudden, awful, devasta- 
ting; for the gallant lad who had left it 
but. a few weeks before, with a smile on 
his lips, and a new and dancing light of 





















By William J. Locke 


Author of **The Red Planet,’ “*The Wonderful Year," “‘The Beloved Vagabond,” et 


Illustrated by 
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AMES MARMADUKE, son of Canon Trevor, never had 

a chance until he was twenty. The child of parents who 
had married late in life, he was coddled and kept a baby 
whose every step was watched by his mother or his governess, 
Such care and girlishness incensed hts cousin Oliver, q 
“little devil,” who called him “Doggie” one day when he 
was trailing after his governess. The nickname stuck, and 
thereafter he was “Doggie” to all except his mothe 

Just in time to save him from becoming an irredeemable 
sissy, Doggie’s mother died. Soon after her death he dis. 
charged the tutor his mother had engaged when he outgrew 
his governess. Oliver had run away: Peggy Conover, his 
pretty cousin, was in school. When she came home, he fell 
in love with her, proposed at her father’s suggestion, and was 
accepted. Ilis serenity was rudely interrupted by the return 
of Oliver, who, still contemptuous of Doggie, offered to take 
him and make a man of him, but Doggie was horrified at 
the thought. Then Belgium was invaded, England went in, 








Oliver enlisted, and urged Doggie to do the same. Doggie— 
always taught that he was “not strong” —refused to consider it, 





more than the Lords 
of the Council. to do 
with their lives, their 
hearts, their personal 
emotions? But now 

Durdlebury men 
were known to be 
prisoners in German 
hands, and after “all 
prisoners and cap- 
tives’ there was a 
long and pregnant 
silence, in which was 
felt’ the reverbera- 
tion of war against 
pier and vaulted arch 
and groined roof of 
the cathedral, which 
was broken, too, 
now and then, by 
the stifled sob of a 
woman, before the 
choir cime in with 
the response so rew 
and significant in its 
appeal, ‘We beseech 
thee to hear us, O 
Lord!” 

And in every home 
the knitting-needles 
of women clicked as 
they did throughout 
the length and 





















breadth of 


The Rough Road 















manhood in his eyes, now with those eyes 
unclosed and glazed staring at the pitiless 
Flanders sky. 

Not one of those houses but was linked 
with a battlefield. Beyond the memory 
of man the reader of the Litany had droned 
the accusiomed invocation on behalf of 
the Sovereign end the Royal family, the 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons, the Lords 
of the Council, and all prisoners and cap- 
tives, and the congregation had lumped 
them all together in their responses with 
an undifferentiating convention of fervor. 
What had prisoners and captives, any 


the land. And the young 
men left shop and trade and counting- 
house. And young parsons fretted, and 
some obtained the bishop's permission 
to become army chaplains, and others, 
snapping their fingers (figuratively) under 
the bishop’s nose, threw their cassocks to the 
nettles and put on the full (though in mod- 
ern times not very splendiferous) panoply ot 
war. And in the course of time the brigade 
of artillery rolled away, and new troops took 
their place. And Marmaduke Trevor, Es- 
quire, of Denby Hall, was called upon to 
billet a couple of officers and twenty men. 
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Doggie was both patriotic and polite. 
Having a fragment of British Army in his 
house, he did his best to make them 
comfortable. By January he had no 
doubt that the empire was in peril, that 
it was every man’s duty to do his bit. 
He welcomed the newcomers with open 
arms, having unconsciously abandoned 
his attitude of superiority over mere 
brawn. Doggie saw the necessity of brawn. 
The more the better. It was every pa- 
triotic Englishman’s duty to encourage 
brawn. If the two officers had allowed 
him, he would have fed his billeted men 
every two hours on prime beefsteaks and 
Burgundy. He threw himself heart and 
soul into the reorganization of his house- 
hold. Officers and men found themselves 

The officers had champagne 
every night for dinner. They thought 
Doggie a capital fellow. 

“My dear chap,” they would say, “you’re 
spoiling us. I don’t say we don’t like it 
and aren’t grateful. We jolly well are. 
But we’re supposed to rough it—to lead 
the simple life—what? You’re doing us 
too well.” 

“Impossible !’’ Doggie would reply, fill- 


in clover. 


When Doggie’s ton ot kit 
arrived, he heldan unwill- 
Ing reception and found 
himself obliged to explain 
to gravely curious men 
the use for which the vari- 
ous articles were designed 





William J. Locke 


ing up the speaker’s glass. “Don’t I 
know what we owe to you fellows? In 
what other way can a helpless, delicate 
crock like myself show his gratitude and 
in some sort of little way serve his coun- 
try?” 

When the sympathetic and wine-filled 
guest would ask what was the nature of 
his malady, he would tap his chest vaguely 
and reply: “Constitutional. Ive never 
been able to do things like other fellows. 
The least thing bowls me out.” 

“Hard lines—especially just now.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’”’ Doggie would answer. 
And once he found himself adding, ‘I’m 
fed up with doing nothing.” 

Here can be noted a distinct stage in 
Doggie’s development. He realized the 
brutality of fact. When great German guns 
were yawning open-mouthed at you, it was 
no use saying: ‘‘Take the nasty, horrid 
things away. I don’t like them.” They 
wouldn’t go unless you took other big 
guns and fired at them. And more guns 


were required than could be manned by the 
peculiarly constituted fellows who made 
up the artillery of the original British 
New 


Army. fellows not at all warlike, 
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peaceful citizens who had never killed a 
cat in anger, were being driven by patriot- 
ism and by conscience to man them. 
Against blood and iron now supreme, the 
superior, esthetic, and artistic being was 
of no avail. You might lament the fall in 
relative values of collections of wall-papers 
and little clay dogs as much as you liked, 
but you could not deny the fall; they had 
gone down with something of an ignoble 
“wallop.” Doggie began to set a high 
value on guns and rifles and such like 
deadly engines, and to enquire petulantly 
why the government was not providing 
them in greater numbers and at greater 
speed. On his periodic visits to London 
he wandered round by Trafalgar Square 
and Whitehall, to see for himself how the 
recruiting was going on. At the deanery 
he joined in ardent discussions of the 
campaign in Flanders. On the walls of 
his peacock-and-ivory room were maps 
stuck all over with little pins. When he 
told the young officer that he was wearied 
of inaction, he spoke the truth. He began 
to feel mightily aggrieved against Provi- 
dence for keeping him outside this tremen- 
dous national league of youth. He never 





















































14 
questioned his physical incapacity. It was 
as real a fact as the German guns. He 
went about pitying himself and seeking pity. 

The months passed. The regiment 
moved away from Durdlebury and Doggie 
was left alone in Denby Hall. He felt 
solitary and restless. News came from 
Oliver that he had been offered and had 
accepted an infantry commission, and 
that Chipmunk, having none of the special 
qualities of “‘’oss soldier,” had by certain 
skilful wire-pullings been transferred to 
his regiment and had once more become 
his devoted servant. “A month of this 
sort of thing,’’ he wrote, “would make our 
dear old Doggie sit up.” Doggie sighed. 
If only he had been blessed with Oliver’s 
constitution! 

One. morning Briggins, his chauffeur, 
announced that he could stick it no longer 
and was going to join up. Then Doggie 
remembered a talk he had had with one 
of the young officers who had expressed 
astonishment at his not being able to 
drive a car. “I shouldn’t have the nerve,” 
he had replied. “My nerves are all wrong 
and I shouldn’t have the strength to 
change tires and things.” If his chauffeur 
went, he would find it very difficult to 
get another. Who would drive? 

“Why not learn to drive yourself, sir?” 
said Briggins. ‘Not the big car. I would 
put it up or get rid of it, if I were you. 
If you engage a second-rate man, as you'll 
have to, who isn’t used to this kind of car, 
he’ll do it in for you pretty quick. Get 
a smaller one in its place and drive it your- 
self. I'll undertake to teach you enough 
before I go.”’ 

So Doggie, following Briggins’s advice, 
took lessons and, to his amazement, found 
that he did not die of nervous collapse 
when a dog crossed the road in front 
of the car, and that the fitting of detach- 
able wheels did not require the strength 
of a Hercules. The first time he took 
Peggy out in the two-seater, he swelled 
with pride. 

“I’m so glad to see you can do some- 
thing!” she said. 

Although she was kind and as mildly 
affectionate as ever, he had noticed of 
late a curious reserve in her manner. 
Conversation did not flow easily. There 
seemed to be something at the Lick of 
her mind. She had fits of abstraction 
from which, when rallied, she roused 
herself with an effort. 

“Tt’s the war,’ she would declare. 
“Tt’s affecting everybody that way.” 


1 yrwatydmmetal Doggie began to realize 


that she spoke truly. Most people of 
his acquaintance, when he was by, seemed 
to bethusafflicted. Thelack of interest they 
manifested in his delicacy of constitution 
was almost impolite. At last he received 
an anonymous letter. “For little Doggic 
Trevor from the girls of Durdlebury,” 
enclosing a white feather. 

The cruelty of it broke Doggie down. 
He sat in his ivory-and-peacock room and 
nearly wept. Then he plucked up cour- 
age and went to Peggy. She was rather 
white about the lips as she listened. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but I expected 
something of the sort to happen.” 

“Tt’s brutal and unjust.” 

“Yes, it’s brutal,” she admitted coldly. 

“I thought you, at any rate, would 
sympathize with me,” he cried. 

She turned on him. ‘And what about 
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me? Who sympathizes with me? Do 
you ever give a moment’s thought to 
what I’ve had to go through the last few 
months?” 

“T don’t quite know what you mean,” 
he stammered. 

“T should have thought it was obvious. 
You can’t be such an innocent babe as to 
suppose people don’t talk about you. 
They don’t talk to you because they don’t 
like to be rude. They send you white 
feathers instead. But they talk to me. 
‘Why isn’t Marmaduke in khaki?’ ‘Why 
isn’t Doggie fighting?’ ‘I wonder how 
you can allow him to slack about like 
that!’ I’ve had a pretty rough time 
fighting your battles, I can tell you, and 
I deserve some credit. I want sympathy 
just as much as you do.” 


“Mi Y dear,” said Doggie, feeling very 
= much humiliated, ‘‘I never knew, I 
never thought. I do see now the unpleas- 
ant position you’ve been in. People are 
brutes. But,” he added eagerly, “you 
told them the real reason?” 

“What’s that?” she asked, looking at 
him with cold eyes. 

Then Doggie knew that the wide world 
was against him. “I’m not fit. I’ve no 
constitution. I’m an impossibility.” 

“You thought you had nerves until 
you learned to drive the car. Then you 
discovered that you hadn’t. You fancy 
you’ve a weak heart. Perhaps if you 
learned to walk thirty miles a day, you 
would discover you hadn’t that either. 
And so with the rest of it.” 

“This is very painful,” he said, going 
to the window and staring out. ‘Very 
painful. You are of the same opinion as 
the young women who sent me that abom- 
inable thing.” 

She had been on the strain for a long 
while, and something inside her had 
snapped. At his wobegone attitude she 
relented, however, and came up and 
touched his shoulder. 

“A girl wants to feel some pride in the 
man she’s going to marry. It’s horrible 
to have to be always defending him— 
especially when she’s not sure she’s telling 
the truth in his defense. 

He swung round horrified. “Do you 
think I’m shamming so as to get out of 
serving in the army?” 

“Not consciously. Unconsciously I 
think you are. What does your doctor 
say?” 

Doggie was taken aback. He had no 
doctor. He had not consulted one for 
years, naving no cause for medical advice. 
The oid family physician who had attended 
his mother in her last illness and had 
prescribed Gregory powders for him as 
a child, had retired from Durdlebury 
long ago. There was only one person 
living familiar with his constitution, and 
that was himself. He made confession 
of the surprising fact. Peggy made a little 
gesture. 

“That proves it. I don’t believe you 
have anything wrong with you. The 
nerves business made me skeptical. This 
is straight talking. It’s horrid, I know, 
but it’s best to get through with it once 
and for all.” 

Some men would have taken deep offense 
and, consigning Peggy to the devil, have 
walked out of the room. But Doggie, a 
conscientious, even though a futile human 
being, was gnawed for the first time by 


the suspicion that Peggy might possibj 
be right. He desired to act honorably, " 

“Tu do,” said he, “whatever you think 
proper. 

Peggy was swift to smite the malleable 
iron. To use the conventional phrase 
might give an incorrect impression of red. 
hot martial ardor on the part of Doggie. 

“Good,” she said, with the first smile 
of the day. “I'll hold you to it. But jt 
will be an honorable bargain. Get Dr 
Murdoch to overhaul you thoroughly 
with a view to the army. If he pasges 
you, take a commission. Dad says he 
can easily get you one through his old 
friend General Gadsby at the War Office. 
If he doesn’t, and you’re unfit, I'll stick 
to you through thick and thin, and make 
the young women of Durdlebury wish 
they'd never been born.” ¢ 

She put out her hand. Doggie took it. 

“Very well,” said he, “I agree.” 

She laughed and ran to the door. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the telephone—to ring up Dr, 
Murdoch for an appointment.” 


“WZOU'RE flabby,” said Dr. Murdoch, 

the next morning, to an anxious 
Doggie in pink pajamas, “but that’s 
merely a matter of unused muscles. 
Physical training will set it right in no 
time. Otherwise, my dear Trevor, you're 
in splendid health. I was afraid your 
family history might be against you— 
the child of elderly parents, and so forth. 
But nothing of the sort. Not only are 
you a first-class life for an insurance 
company, but you’re a first-class life for 
the army—and that’s saying a good deal, 
There’s not a flaw in your whole constitu- 
tion.” 

He put away his stethoscope and smiled 
at Doggie, who regarded him blankly as 
the pronouncer of a doom. He went on 
to prescribe a course of physical exercises: 
so many miles a day walking, such and such 
back-breaking and contortional perform- 
ances in his bathroom, if possible a skil- 
fully graduated career in a gymnasium— 
but his words fell on the ears of a Doggie 
in a dream. 

When he had ended, Doggie | said: 
“I’m afraid, Doctor, you'll have to write 
all that out for me.” 

“With pleasure,” smiled the Doctor, 
and gripped him by the hand. And seeing 
Doggie wince, he said heartily: “Ah! I'll 
soon set that right fer vou. I'll get you 
something—an india-rubber contrivance to 
practise with for half an hour a day, 
and you'll develop a hand like a gorilla’s.” 

Dr. Murdoch grinned his way in his 
little car to his next patient. Here was 
this young slacker, coddled from birth, 
absolutely horse-strong, and utterly con- 
founded at being told so. He grinned and 
chuckled so much that he nearly killed 
his most valuable old lady patient, who 
was crossing the roadway in the high 
street. 

But Doggie crept out of bed and put 
on a violet dressing-gown that clashed 
horribly with his pink pajamas, and 
wandered like a man in a nightmare to 
his breakfast. But he could not eat. He 
swallowed a cup of coffee and sought 
refuge in hisown room. He was frightened. 
Horribly frightened, caught in a net from 
which there was no escape, not the tiniest 
break of a mesh. He had given his word 
—and in justice (Continued on page 155) 
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APPY weddings ought to be as 

common as sunshine or grass 

—and sometimes they are. I 

write of this one because it 
was the flower of many years of beautiful 
living, and because every one who saw it 
took away some dower of serenity or grace 
or joy. 

This is how it began. Eleanor was in 
her garden one late spring a*’ ernoon mirac- 
ulously finding flowers where no one else 
could. For all that she was the mother of 
four young people, she moved and looked 
like a girl. She had. just picked the last 
blossom when she saw a car stalled at her 
gate. She knew nothing of cars, but she 
ran down the path to offer help as in- 
stinctively as if the driver of the car had 
been a crying child or a sick kitten. 

“What’s the matter,” she called, ‘has 
your car got a fit of the blues, or is she 
feeling her temperament or her oats, or 
what?” 

The driver of the car lifted his head 
from his ineffectual tinkering. He was a 
young man with noticeable eyes; they 
smiled at Eleanor’s whimsical tone. 

“Tt would be easy to blame it on the 
car,” he said, “but I think it’s my own 
fool fault.” 

“Well, I've some lemonade cooling in 
the ice-chest. Come in and have some 
with me,” invited Eleanor. ‘Then you 
can telephone to the garage and watch 
some one else work.” 

This was a hospitality of the road to 
which the young man was not accustomed. 
He looked at Eleanor half speculatively, 
but she was already leading the way into 
the house. He noted approvingly that a 
flag swung before the door. Eleanor turn- 
ed in the doorway, with glowing face. 

“T want you to look at these rooms,” 
she said, ‘‘did you ever see anything so 
clean and beautiful? When I went into 
town this morning the place was in a 
frightful state—and then to come back 
and find it like this! It’s just like magic.”’ 

The young man looked at her living- 
room and beyond that into a library. 
The house was palpably old, and so was 
the furniture. If he had judged the rooms 
by the standards of his own home, he could 
not have called them beautiful. He was 
accustomed to deep rich rugs and expensive 
mahogany and shining silver, which are 
mere things and do not necessarily have 
spirit. But this mellow place did have 
spirit; it was alive. He was not an imagin- 
ative young man, but as he looked at 
Eleanor and her background, he knew she 
was the mother of the objects about her 
as surely as she was of human children. 

‘““[—but it is beautiful,” he said. 

She pointed to a seat. 

“We'll let the lemonade cool a little 
longer,” she said, ‘“‘while I tell you the 
most wonderful thing that happened to 
me this morning. We got up a bit late 
because Sylvia and the boys were at a 
dance last night, and after they came home 
I had to hear all about it. So I had to 
fly to get Daddy off to the office, and then 
get the boys and Sylvia up, and shooed 
into the city. I’d promised to meet Allen, 
my older boy, to do some shopping. Just 
as I was pinning on my hat a man came to 
the back door and asked for food. He look- 
ed so tired and sick and shrinking that 
I said to him: ‘I’ve got to rush right off 
to the city and I haven’t time to get you 
anything. But you come in and help 























The guests lined the hall and the front steps, carrying handtuls of petals instead 
Sylvia all in dove-gray appeared. She did not throw her bouquet, but handed it 
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yourself to anything you like in the ice- 
box, and when you’ve had all you want, 
lock up the house and put the key under 
the door-mat.’ So off I went and when I 
came back, I found every dish washed, 
and the whole house clean from top to 
bottom, and this note on the kitchen table. 
Isn’t it just beautiful?” 

She handed him the note, and he read: 

‘Dear Madam, I have been out of the 
penitentiary three days. You are the first 
person who has spoken a kind word to me, 
let alone trusted me. After this, no matter 
how other people treat me, I am going to 
live straight and make good. If there is 
one person in the world like you, maybe 
there are others.”’ 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?”’ repeated Eleanor; 
‘“‘and he was so careful to put everything 
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back just where it was before. I never do 
that, and though I hated to disturb bis 
blessed arrangements, I just had to change 
the clock. I can’t travel, but I make my 
furniture do it.” 

If the young man had not had such 
perfect manners he would have gaped. 

“But—but couldn’t you tell by_ the 
look of him that he was a jailbird?” he 
asked. ‘“Weren’t you afraid he might 
steal everything you've got?” 

“Well, he couldn’t carry it all off, you 
know,” Eleanor said. “I never thought 
of that. I just looked at his eyes, and 
thought, ‘Poor fellow, how the woman who 
loves him most would hate to think o 
him as begging for a meal!’ I wanted him 
to feel that I was offering rather than that 
he was asking.”’ 
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of rice. There were the usual false alarms of the bride’s coming, then a ripple of clear laughter, and 
tohermother. They showered her with flowers, and she ran under their soft rain, half smiling, half tearful 
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“I'm glad my car broke down,” he said. 

“That reminds me—I’m a_ scatter- 
brained person—that you must telephone 
the garage; Macy’s the name. I'll get 
the lemonade while you’re doing it.” 

While they were drinking the lemonade, 
he said, ‘“‘You’re taking me on trust as 
you did the jail-bird. I’m Rossiter 
Stedman, Jr.” 

He was accustomed to his name having 
a very definite reaction upon strangers. 
Everyone knew of the Rossiter Stedman 
millions. 

“Do you know,” Eleanor said, ‘‘I met 
your father once, long, long ago, before he 
ever got to be so rich? I was seven, and he 
Was seventeen. He had come on an errand 
to my father’s house, and I made him 
take me for a long walk in the woods to 
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look fora fairy. He did it, too; and he had 
to carry me home—I was so tired.” 

Rossiter Stedman hardly saw his father 
carrying a strange little girl on a fairy- 
hunt, but he reflected that Eleanor had 
probably always been able to cast spells 
upon people. They talked on while the 
man from the garage worked on the 
car. 

“You must stay to dinner,’ Eleanor 
said; ‘‘Come out in the kitchen and help 
me get it. Daddy will be home presently, 
and the children. You shall peel the 
potatoes.” 

Stedman could not remember when he 
had been inside a kitchen. But presently 
he was seated on a high stool, covered with 
a gingham apron, and peeling potatoes, 
while Eleanor opened a can of peas and 


prepared a_ steak 
for broiling. After 
they had set the 
table and put the 
food to cook, they 
went out on the 
porch. 

“Tve never 
thought of your 
name,” he said; 
“T think of you 
as ‘you’ and al- 
ways shall.” 

“Eleanor Hardin 
—and here’s 
Daddy.” 

A slender _ tall 
man opened the 
gate and came 
slowly up the 
walk. 

“Come along 
Daddy.” Eleanor 
called, ‘‘ I’ve a new- 
old friend here who 
is going to stay to 
supper.” 

Hardin, the 
young man reflect- 
ed, was evidently 
accustomed to his 
wife’s spirit of hos- 
pitality and shar- 
ed it. They talked 
together while 
Eleanor went in- 
side to put the 
final touches to 
the dinner. The 
late afternoon 
changed into 
twilight—and 
then Sylvia came 
up the path. 

Stedman noticed 
that she moved 
like a wave of the 
sea, softly, undu- 
etingly—a slim, 
tall girl. She came 
nearer, and he saw 
that her face was 
like a flower, deli- 
cate, lovely, sweet. 
She smiled, and he saw Eleanor’s spirit 
shining in her eyes. She spoke, and he 
heard Eleanor’s voice. Two tall young 
men arrived presently, and were intro- 
duced to Stedman as Allen and Ted. But 
he had eyes only for Sylvia. 

As he sat between Eleanor and Sylvia 
at the simple dinner, Stedman reflected 
that he had never really believed there were 
people like this in real life. These Hardins 
cared nothing for money, or position, or 
convention; they valued only kindness 
and happiness. He heard talk that was 
clever without a hint of cynicism. There 
were people who supposed it was impossible 
to see only the good in men and things, 
without showing also stupidity and lack 
of discrimination. But the Hardins could 
be brilliant without also being unkind. 

That night, as he drove slowly back to 
town, he knew that he had entered into 
a new stratum of living. A new force had 
come into his life, and its name was in- 
spiration. Too many people had made him 
remember his money, because they could 
not forget it. These Hardins evidently 
did not use money as a standard of human 
measurement. 





There were times when the 
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sickly yellow glow emanating from Sted- 
man’s wealth seemed to poison everything 
he came in contact with. Did people like 
him or his power? What was real? Where 
was a man sure of finding sincerity? 
Eleanor Hardin had shown him exactly 
the same kind of generous kindness she 
had shown her jail-bird. She had loved 
them both because they were human beings 
and his wealth, he was sure, made no more 
difference to her than the other man’s 
penitentiary record. 

Life had become a little stale to Rossiter 
Stedman, Jr. He was tired of the same 
futile pleasures carried on among the same 
people. He felt that he was no more use- 
ful among his father’s great interests than 
the most inconsequential clerk. He was 
just a rich man’s son. The day he had 
met the Hardins, he had applied for a 
position in an ambulance corps in France, 
offering to supply his own car. Now, as he 
neared his father’s magnificent house, he 
reflected that, even if he was not accepted, 
he had found a new interest. 

Usually when Stedman left a group of 
people, he ceased to think of them. But 
those Hardins had got into his very veins. 
When he slept, he dreamed of Eleanor, 
but she had Sylvia’s face, and he saw her 
coming up the garden path, looking at him 
and smiling 

It soon dawned on Stedman that he was 
not the only person who had discovered 
the Hardins. He was at their house con- 
stantly, but it was weeks before he found 
them alone again. Their neighbors and 
friends loved them, and leaned on them. 
They were living wells of goodness and 
beauty and sympathy; people came and 
drank from them, went away refreshed— 
and then came back. As time went on, 
Stedman learned a good deal of their 
history. They had never had much money, 
and each of the parents had done the work 
of two persons. There had been illness 
and pain. The child of their very souls 
had been taken away from them—and 
vet she was still there. Stedman was not 
imaginative, but he knew that somehow 
love had made the companionship of the 
invisible one a living thing. They never 
spoke of grief or weariness as coming near 
them, though they soothed it in others. If 
ever undiluted strength and love appeared 
in human form, it was in the Hardins. 

“Haven’t you any faults?” he asked 
Eleanor. ‘“‘Won’t you please have one 
and make me feel at home?” 

“Faults? Heaps!” she laughed. “If 
ever I get overtired and you’re here, I’m 
liable to push you off the porch and say, 
‘Go home, you fool.’” 

“That makes me feel better,” he said. 
“T’ll tell you what you’ve got, dear lady: 
goodness plus personality. Oh, if only 
the piously good people were never dull and 
always had flavor, they’d convert all the 
rest of us wicked ones.” 

One day he said to her, “Tell me how 
tu make Sylvia love me.” 

A look of perplexity crossed Eleanor’s 
face, and she sighed. 

“T wish there wasn’t so much waste in 
the world,” she said. smiling wistfully. 
“Or I wish Sylvia could divide herself into 
pieces for the men that love her. I don’t 
know what to tell you, Rossiter. Sylvia 
is all untouched. Just be yourself and let 
her be herself; don’t force anything. If 
she’s meant for you, some day she will 
find it out.” ; 
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Sylvia, he saw, was hurt when her 
lovers showed their pain at her rejections. 
She thought that love in itself was a gilt; 
that it was good to love, even when the 
love could not be returned. She loved 
every one, as her mother did, with the 
impartial love of the dew or the sun. That 
is not what a lover craves. 

“The man she will care for,” Stedman 
reflected, “‘is the sort that would give her 
to another man if that were to be for her 
happiness.” 

And then it came. He was sitting on 
the porch telling the Hardins that he had 
been accepted for service at the front, 
and expected to be called in the autumn. 

“But I don’t want you to go away,” 
Sylvia said, with a hurt note in her voice. 

It was all as natural as the dawn. She 
gave him hope unconsciously, there among 
those whom she loved most. With all the 
Hardins, love was as open as the free air. 
Later the two walked in the little garden, 
and he told her he loved her. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Sylvia said. “‘Men 
have told me they loved me before, but I 
never felt like this about it. Do you think 
that means love, Rossiter?”’ 

That lovely lily-like face in the moon- 
light! He felt that he dared not urge her, 
lest he should crush the tender thing being 
born. 

“T don’t know, darling,” he said. ‘‘Just 
think of me as tenderly as you can. Try 
to see if you can go on as happily as ever 
if I am sent to France. Just give me all 
the help you can. And talk to Eleanor, 
she’s wise. I—I believe I want only what’s 
best for you.” 

He could scarcely believe it when Sylvia 
came to him, frankly as a child, and told 
him that she loved him—loved him so much 
that she could let him go to France if 
that was the right thing for him to do. After 
a day or two of dreamy happiness they 
began to make plans. He must go to 
France in November; they would be 
married in October and go_ together. 
She could live in Paris, and he would come 
to see her whenever he could get leave. 
The engagement was announced, and 
Sylvia had all the joy of telling her girl 
friends, and receiving their good wishes 

excited or joyous or wistful. She had 
all the naive delight a girl should have 
in being, for a few weeks, the center of 
her little group. 

And then the smooth course of love 
began to roughen. It would not do, it 
appeared, for Sylvia to go to France. 
Every ounce of food was needed for the 
people of the country. It would not be 
right for her to be a parasite—and that 
she would be, if she went; for no amount 
of money could make up for the shortage 
in food. They tried to find work for her 
in Paris, but could discover no possible 
vacancy. Then there came a sudden need 
for more ambulance drivers immediately, 
and Stedman was asked to sail in three 
weeks. 

He put the case to Eleanor. 

“Dear, I can’t go away without making 
Sylvia mine,” he said, ‘‘Let me run away 
with her this afternoon, and then you take 
care of her till I come back.” 

They were in the garden, he and Sylvia, 
standing hand in hand, before the chrysan- 
themum beds, where Eleanor was coaxing 
some anemic flowers up into the sun. 
She sat down on the turf, and looked at 
them with wide reflective eves. 


“Give me a week, Rossiter,” she » 
“There are so many people who Ip. 
Sylvia, who have loved her since shew, 
born. They must see her married,” 
baby must have her wedding in g tye 
of flowers and loving faces. She mug 
good-by to her old life, in her old home 
Just a week, Rossiter.” , 

“Three days?” he ventured. * 

“Well, dear?” Eleanor asked Sylvia, 

“Say five, mother,” said Sylvia shy 
her face on Rossiter’s shoulder. - 

“Five then; I'll make up the Other 

eat sho A 
days at night,” Eleanor said. 

Then followed four days of strentigy 
but gay endeavor. Nobody had a fit 
“nerves.” Nobody spoke of weary fag 
or creaking joints. Eleanor made the we). 
ding cake, wrote her invitations, e 
the caterer, and had a dressmaker in fhe 
house to get together a hasty trousgegy 
She told all her friends who offered to 
her that there really was very little 
do for such a simple wedding, and that al 
she needed was to have Sylvia’s gi 
friends decorate the church. And eyery 
day it rained. ; 

At eight o’clock on Sylvia’s wedding 
day, it was still raining. When Eleanor 
went into Sylvia’s room, she found he 
gazing out the window. 

“Ts it going to clear up at eleven, 
mother, or twelve?” she asked, with the 
usual Hardin faith that good was sure to 
come. 

‘Twelve, I think, darling,’ Eleanor said, 
“Now let me give you breakfast in bed. 
I smell coffee, and I think the boys mus 
have gone down-stairs to get breakfast.” 

But when she ran down-stairs she found 
two of her closest friends in the kitchen, 
Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Andrews, and break. 
fast all ready. 

“Why, you darlings!” cried Eleanor, 

“You didn’t suppose we were going to 
let you do any work today, did you?” 
Mrs. Grey asked. ‘We've been here since 
seven.” 

“And we’ve turned away almost every 
woman in town,” said Mrs. Andrews 
‘They all wanted to help, but we told them 
everything was arranged for.” 

“‘T’ve got the best friends in the world,’ 
Eleanor said. 

“Flowers and presents are coming 
already,’ Mrs. Grey resumed. “We've 
piled them in the living-room until we have 
the breakfast out of the way.” 

“We'll let Sylvia open them when she’ 
had her coffee,’ Eleanor said. 

An hour later Eleanor stood in the door 
way, looking, with dimmed eyes at Sylvis 
in a world of roses. Sylvia was sitting w 
in bed, her yellow hair unbound, and al 
about her were sheaves of flowers. ; 

“T haven’t opened the presents yet, 
she said; ‘‘it’s just been happiness enough 
to look at all this wonderful color. Mother, 
how good people are to us!” 

‘Here is a little box for you from 
Rossiter,” Eleanor said. “I was to givé 
it to you, with my own hands—his wedding 
gift.” : 

“Oh, but mother dear!” cried Sylvia, 
“he’s given me a gift already. He told 
me last night that he was going to leave 
me his car, and I’m to go for long drives 
in the country and think of him. You: 
come with me, mother darling, and we'll 
think of Rossiter carrying help to wounde 
men.” 

She opened the box. 


It held a long 
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They walked in the garden, and he told her he loved her. 
but I never felt like this abowi it. Do you 
“Just think of me as tenderly as you can. Try 





“ Oh, I don’t know,” Sylvia said. “Men have told me 
think that means love, Rossiter?” “I don’t 
to see if you can go on as happily as 
—J believe I only want what’s best for you” 


they loved me before, 
know, darling,” he said. 


ever if ] am sent to France. Just give me all the help you can. I 
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delicate platinum pin set with five dia- 
monds. Its fragility and beauty made it 
a very appropriate gift tor Sylvia. 

“Oh, mother! Oh, how beautiful!” 
she cried. 
mother.”’ 

The door was pushed open, and three or 
four pretty girls came in, their arms 
filled with charmingly wrapped packages. 

“Oh, Sylv,” they cried, “‘you just must 
open them this minute, and then we’ll 
put them in the study! Mrs. Grey and 
Mrs. Andrews are getting it ready. Oh, 
did Rossiter give you that!” 

The skies were still gray, but Eleanor 
felt as if that room were full of sunshine. 
She watched, smilingly, and rescued the 
cards of the givers, as Sylvia undid 
package after package, brooding tenderly 
over each. There were rich gifts of silver 
services, and simple gifts 
of a vase or a spoon, but 
Sylvia cared for one just 
as much as she did for 
another. 

“Oh, mother,’’she kept 
saying; “How good of 
them! Do you suppose 
I ever can let them know 
how much I appreciate 
all this?” 

Meantime Mrs. Grey 
and Mrs. Andrews, with 
the help of Sylvia’s 
brothers, were carrying 
superfluous furniture 
from the study to the 
attic to make way for 
Sylvia’s presents. 

“‘Of course,’’ Mrs. An- 

drews said _plaintively, 
‘fone’s at a disadvantage 
in working in somebody 
else’s house. One doesn’t 
know where to put 
things.” 

“When my daughter 
was married a year ago,”’ 
Mrs. Grey said, “my 
friends came in to help, 
and put things away 
so carefully that I 
haven’t been able to 
find them all yet. That’s 
another reason I thought 
Eleanor had better not 
have any one but us to 
help her.” 

“One comfort is that 
if Eleanor can’t find any- 
thing, she won’t mind.” 

“Or tather,’’ Mrs. 

Grey said, ‘“‘she’ll whistle 
to it, and it’ll come.” 

Sylvia’s friends ran 

chattering into the study 
carrying the presents. 
They shrieked with rap 
ture over the mahogany 
pieces already there. 
Eleanor followed them, 
with an eye on the hall 
clock. 

“‘Now, duckies, it’s 
stopped raining,” she said, ‘‘and perhaps 
it’s time to decorate the church. The 
neighbors have sent a whole car-load of 
chrysanthemums.” 

The girls dropped the presents and fled 
downstairs, still chattering and shrieking. 
The three women smiled after them in- 
dulgently. 


“Rossiter is too good to me, 


Fust A Wedding 


“T wonder if one of us ought not to 
superintend the decoration of the church,” 
said Mrs. Andrews anxiously, ‘those 
young scatter-brains—” 

“They'll do it beautifully alone, bless 
them,” Eleanor said. “If they don’t 
we can give a few touches when.- their 
backs are turned. I hear voices at the 
front door! Isn’t it lovely of people to 
come in this way?” 

She sped down-stairs, and her friends 
looked at each other with raised eye- 
brows. 

“Now we'll have the whole neighbor- 
hood under our feet, after all our scheming 
to save Eleanor’s time.” 

They arranged the wedding-presents, 
and then went down-stairs to find Eleanor 
and six of her neighbors opening fresh 
boxes of flowers. Then followed an hour 
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The last lingering guest had departed. 
Many and many a heart followed Sylvia, 
driving with her husband toward their 
own golden land. The amethyst dusk had 
drawn down upon the porch where Eleanor 
and Hardin sat—and there it was also gold 


that would have been all confusion ex 

for Eleanor. Women took flowers Out oj 
boxes, and ran all over the house, bumpi 

into each other, in a desperate search for 
vases. One would put pink roses in a by 
vase; another would take them out and 
put them in a cut-glass vase. A thin 
would empty the blue vase, Considering 
that it made, all by itself, a necegsgy 
note of color. ¥ 

“Td love to help, if some one wou 
only tell me what to do,” one cried, 

“Of course, if I was quite sure why 
Eleanor’s taste in arrangements js—’ 
another would begin. 

“Well, all you can do is just go ahey 
as if it was your own house,” said a thir) 
“‘but when there are so many people with 
different ideas—”’ 

And then Eleanor would come in fron 
the kitchen, and with a word and a touch 
here and there, would leave the place q 
gol?en harmony. 

Ail the time, messenger-boys were bring. 
ing in more presents, and more flowers, 
sometimes reaping tips from two or three 
different persons. Girls were dashing 
back from the church for more flowers 
and the telephone was constantly ringing 

‘May I speak to Ele: 
nor or Sylvia?” 

Invariably the sum 
moner spoke to both. 
It was in vain for their 
friends to try to spar 
the bride or her mother 
They had the notin 
that the wedding-day 
was to bring pleasure to 
every one. 

Eleanor was 
kitchen making 
wiches. 

“Ever so many more 
people are coming than 
I thought could,” she ex- 
plained. “‘People ar 
coming from out of town, 
and I know the caterers 
won’t have enough. Isn't 
it lovely to think of » 
many friends wanting to 
come to my baby’s wed: 
ding?” 

While her helpers had 
gone in desperation to 
the preserve closet to 
find jars for flowers, 
Eleanor miraculously got 
ready a luncheon oO 
sandwiches and salad and 
tea. Before it was quite 
over, the caterer hat 
come. If it had bee 
any one but Eleanor, he 
would have raised hi 
eyebrows over her smal 
pantries and narro\ 
kitchen. But after five 
minutes with her, he 
was directing his assist: 
ants to wash the luncheon 
dishes; and Eleanor was 
saying to him gratefully: 

“I can’t think why people are so good 
to me! I don’t know what I’d do without 
your help. I don’t believe there can be 
another caterer in the whole world 4s 
kind as you are.” 

“And you know,” Mrs. Grey said 0 
Mrs. Andrews, ‘“‘she means every W0l 
of that. The man (Continued on page 95) 
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THE GREAT WORLD MOVIE 


HE greatest corn crop we ever had! More 
potatoes than ever will be measured! 
Oats a big crop; wheat a fair crop; other 
foods a vast deal! 

Thanksgiving, as no one needs to be told, was in- 
vented by our fathers as the day on which to show 
especially their appreciation of agricultural bless- 
ings. That’s why it comes along so late in the year, 
when all crops are in, and we know what we have to 
carry us through the winter. 

We have a great deal this year; enough for our- 
selves, and a large surplus. We usually do, but 
this year the surplus has tried hard to meet the 
world’s want and is a great deal bigger than usual. 
Let us be thankful for that. It is well to have some 
flavor of unselfishness in one’s thanksgiving, and 
we can be unselfish in being thankful for the surplus. 
To be sure, we shall sell it, but it is just so much 
more provision for a common cause in which we 
have come to be as deeply concerned as anybody. 
To put bread in mouths in Britain or France, 
Belgium or Italy is only one remove from eating 
it ourselves. The strength it nourishes is all spent 
in the same endeavor. 

And that is the great reason for thankfulness we 
have this year, that we are no longer sitting aloof 
and playing for our own hand, but have got in 
with the other nations that feel as we do, to help in 
an enormous effort to make liberty and righteous- 
ness prevail in this world. That is God's chief 
mercy to us this year—not bountiful crops nor a 
larger proportion of whole skins than any of the 
peoples of Europe, but that we are no longer look- 
ers-on at Armageddon, but partners and active 
allies in the most terrible war of any time. It is 
an odd thing to be thankful for—to pour our sons 
into Europe to fight there! To send them out in 
food ships, perhaps to be sunk! To pour money into 
the war as though it were the rush of water from a 
bursted dam! Bereavement will come of it; how 
much we can not tell; sorrow and pain and waste 
not to be calculated ahead. Strange causes these of 
thankfulness! But valid if they mean that we are 
facing our duty; valid if they mean we have got our 
brethren by the hand, to do or die with them for all 
humanity. Let us be thankful for great crops to 
feed a hungry world; let us be thankful for our great 
riches to spend in a great cause; but above all for 
the manhood and the womanhood of our country, 
responding by millions to the call, ‘Choose ye this 
day whom ye shall serve!” ‘ 


The American Ideal Realized 

N old Scotchman, past fourscore, writes to 
his correspondent in Michigan: “‘The participa- 
tion of your nation in the war revealed an American 
idealism which surprised me. I certainly did not 

expect it. The value is incalculable.” 
To the same correspondent another Scotchman 
writes, “We are soberly glad to know your great 
country has joined the Allies, not merely because 


Thanksgiving 


By E. S. 


Martin 


you can do so much to secure victory for their 
arms, but you will be able to exercise such a power- 
ful influence in making the peace that follows one 
that shall endure.” 

That is the pith of it. Our country in the war 
as an active participant rounds out the company of 
those who are resolved that when peace is made it 
shall be a peace worth making. E pluribus unum 
might well be the motto of the Allies, as it has so 
long been ours. Out of*the war we may hope to see 
come a degree of world unity never before attained. 
To be a factor in that attainment and a sharer in 
that result is a matter for profound thanksgiving. 

The old Scotchman wrote that our coming into the 
war revealed an idealism that surprised him, and 
he admits that he did not expect it. He thought, 
perhaps, that we were going to lie low and try to 
play safe, for which experiment our position, fenced 
off by deep waters, of course is advantageous. A 
great many of us had thought as he did and had 
been low in spirits in consequence. We had thought 
the war was our war, but had feared we should not 
have due warrant for getting into it. When the 
German war-masters finally thrust us in, we were 
thankful. 

Why were we thankful? Why thankful to be 
disturbed in every detail of business and living? 
to risk lives dear to us? to lavish our savings on 
hateful implements of destruction? We all hate 
war and for the soundest reasons. Why were we 
thankful to ke brought finally into this worst war 
of all? 

The Real Cause for Thanksgiving 

HAT shall we best be thankful for in this 

world, that we shirked duty or did it? That 
we evaded discipline or accepted it? There are plenty 
of troubles that we may properly rejoice to escape. 
Floods, accidents, great storms, earthquakes, and 
perils and bereavements avoidable we may be thank- 
ful to be out of. But whén there is a choice, and 
we have to decide whether to shirk an obligation 
that daunts us or to face it, it is a different matter. 
Then if we shirk we weaken our characters, but if 
we meet the situation we strengthen them. Most of 
us who have lived long enough to have learned 
what life is about can look back to some vital deci- 
sion, over which there was a conflict between the 
spirit that recognized the right, and the flesh that 
shrunk from the cost. No one as he remembers 
but rejoices if the spirit won, or sighs to himself 
if the flesh prevailed. It was a victory of the spirit 
that got us into the war. We can rejoice in that, 
whatever may be the cost of it. We can be thankful 
for it now without waiting for the end of the story, 
taking hold by faith of the reward which clouds 
impenetrable still hide from us. How long, how 
hard, at what cost, we can not tell yet, but this that 
we have done was right for us to do, and thankfully, 
as well as with complete resolution, we shall see it 
through to the end. (Continued on page 98) 
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What is the housekeeper to do? 


pede, and the always difficult domestic service problem bids fair to become hopeless of solution. 
Ida M. Tarbell gives an incisive, straightforward answer to these questions in this article 


What Shall Wel7Z 


what is the real trouble anyhow? 


AR sets every man and woman 
sooner or later to making Over 
their lives. Activities and con- 
duct must be adapted to a new 

order of things; thoughts and feelings 
must be set to a new tune, for war makes 
a new kind of a world. It rides down con- 
ventions and practices, shatters all our old 
ways of doing things, annihilates our 
dreams. Revolutionary and destructive as 
war is, it often makes it possible to drop 
archaic ways and set up others more in 
keeping with modern notions. 

When the stress of war is on, a country 
will do things that in peace no sumptuary 
law with the severest of penalties could 
enforce. Things drop off that in time of 
peace no government would be strong 
enough to budge. It becomes easy to 
practise economics in war; patriotism de- 
mands it. It is only the slacker that is 
extravagant. 

Since we must change because of war, 
we may change for the better, if we know 
what the better is. The wise man con- 
fronted by necessity, and conscious of the 
awful destruction, struggles not merely to 
save what he can, but so to direct life under 
new conditions that old follies and stupidi- 
ties may be left behind and new and prom- 
ising practises take their places. 

The shadow of many a coming readjust- 
ment begins to fall now across the path of 
the women of America. Not the least of 
these shadows is that which is cast by the 
beginning labor shortage. It is already 
apparent that the war is going to make the 
always difficult and unsatisfactory labor 
problem of women more difficult and more 
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unsatisfactory. If women are going to 
keep “help” in the days before us, it will 
be due to their quick abandonment of prac- 
tices they have clung to for years now, in 
spite of their working badly and being en- 
tirely out of tune with modern ideas. It is 
becoming more and more evident that they 
have had their troubles with “help,” be- 
cause they did not offer as satisfactory 
conditions, hours, and social advantages as 
the factory and shop do. These institutions 
have been getting the pick of the working 
women, the pick of those who would prefer 
housework, but would not take it at the 
price of an unlimited working day, no 
Sundays or holidays, and the social disad- 
vantages that go with housework. It is 
curious enough that women have been so 
slow in recognizing that here was the root 
of their difficulty. 


The Y. W. C. A. Investigation 


The only piece of investigation worthy 
of notice which has ever been undertaken 
to establish this fact, so obvious to those 
familiar with our industrial world, is one 
published about two years ago by the 


Y. W. C. A. This organization took the 
bull by the horns and went to the girls 
themselves to find out what was the trou- 


The movement of womanhood into industry has assumed almost the proportions of a stam- 


Who is to blame and just 





Ida Tarbell 


ble. Among the several intelligent ques- 
tions they asked was this: 


Suppose a friend of your younger sister 
should come to you and say, “TI have to begin 
to work; do you think it would be better for 
me to go into a factory or domestic service?” 
What would you say? 


There were scores upon scores of a 
swers. Here are two that give the essenct 
of the matter in the opinion of two thought- 
ful girls of experience. They are typical 0 
the great majority: 


“IT have had over fifteen years’ experience 
in domestic work and almost eleven years 0 
factory work. At half-past four our day's 
work is finished, and I feel as free as a bird after 
that. A domestic worker is kept busy until 
close to eight, and sometimes later. I have all 
day Sunday, and as a tule attend church twice 
that day. Not half of the domestic workers 
have a chance to get near a church Sunday 
morning. I do light housekeeping, and 9 
greatly reduce my expenses. If ever I want to 
ask a friend or two to dinner I can do so, and 
we have a delightful time. A domestic worker 
has no freedom in entertaining her friends. 
And, oh, it does hurt at times to be ever te 
minded that you are always a servant. 

“In a good, reputable factory you meet mally 
a girl that becomes a friend and your circle ol 
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Just balance up the advantages of the two: domestic service with its early and late work, its low wage, its social stigma; and 
industry with its much shorter hours, its time off, its wartime wage, its higher social standing. 
keep amaid? The argument is largely in favor of her deserting your kitchen for the factory. 
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acquaintances is larger. When employed in a 
factory you usually have a set task, a regular 
system of hours, and you know when you are 
through work for the day, whereas the domestic 
is through only when her mistress chooses to 
say so—usually the factory worker begins duty 
about 8 a. m. and is through work at 5 p. m. 
with a lunch recess. Saturday in many places 
means a half day, where to the domestic it is 
one of the busiest days of the week. Your vaca- 
lion Is your own, you can go where you prefer. 
Many a domestic worker’s day begins at 
5 4. m. and ends at 8 p. m., and a vacation 
where your mistress prefers to go.” 


These answers and many more of the 
same kind gathered in the same way, put 
the reasons for our dissatisfied and fluctuat- 
ing domestic labor problem squarely up to 
the employers. The employers of this 
group of labor, like the employers in the old 
unregenerated factories and shops, almost 
universally have thrown the responsibility 
of the unhappy and unsettled condition in 
domestic service on the employees. Al- 
most as a mass they have yet to come to the 
point of self-examination and self-correc- 
tion to which numbers of factory employ- 
ets of this country have come. : 

If the ordinary woman employer is 
asked what is her solution of the labor prob- 
lem, she will almost invariably say, “‘ Bet- 


ter training for the girls.”” Of the fact 
that she herself needs training, needs a 
new outlook. she is, as a rule, serenely 
unconscious. 


Domestic Service a “ Poor Job” 


One of the most serious phases of the 
public attitude toward the question is the 
reluctance, indeed sometimes the flat 
refusal, of industrial schools and vocational 
trainers to consider domestic service within 
their scope. You will find them willing to 
teach stenography, dressmaking, millinery, 
or the running of machines. You will find 
them willing to teach you to be a tea-room 
assistant, to make sandwiches for lunch- 
counters, to do indeed scores of things in 
which comparatively few girls are engaged; 
but they spurn the idea that they should 
train for the business in which by far the 
greatest number of women arc engaged. As 
a rule they say frankly that they do not 
touch domestic service because they don’t 
know how to approach it; that the whole 
business has fallen into such poor estate 
that they have not the courage to advise 
girls to go into it; that domestic service, 
from the point of view of the vocational 
worker, is what may be called a “poor 
job.” It has none of the appeal that a vo- 


Is it any wonder you can’t 
That’s the crux of the problem 


cation ought to have. They are not willing 
to advise girls to undertake it. 

What makes a job good for a girl? Miss 
Henrietta Roelofs, the secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. Commission of Household 
employment, published not long ago a 
pamphlet called ‘‘The Road to Trained 
Service in the Household.” It is based on 
a close study of the working-girl’s point of 
view. She analyzes most effectively the 
considerations which she believes decides 
girls in selecting employment. Here is her 
conclusion in order of their importance: 
hours, social standing, systematized work, 
wages, personal inclination, opportunity 
for advancement, favorable working condi- 
tions, steady employment, variety of 
work. 

It is really heartening to find that Miss 
Roelofs, after her long and patient study 
of this question with the girls them- 
selves, should ceme to the conclusion that 
the money the girl earns is not the first con- 
sideration, as people so often claim. Regu- 
lar hours, time to herself, mean more than 
pay. The position she holdsin the minds of 
her associates means more than pay. Sys- 
tematized work means more than pay. 
This is really a fine thing. It does away 
with the superstition that the working- 
woman holds money as the chief thing; and 
it is finer because money from the very 
nature of the case must mean so much. It 
means food and clothes and roof as well as 
meeting those pressing obligations that 
almost every one of these girls have; and 
yet she looks upon something like an or- 
ganized life, her position among her fel- 
lows, as more (Continued on page 102) 
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HE first time I ever saw Kathleen Norris was at a large 
and formal dinner. 
I noticed her the center of a group of people as | 
passed, and without knowing who she was carried op 
with me a kind of hankering consciousness, much in the fashion 
that, hurrying past a shop-window, one catches a glimpse of 
something lovely, but does not gratify the instinct to turn back. 
A kind of aching void, that. 

I met Mrs. Norris later; in fact, was only once removed from 
her at dinner. 

She was one of the speakers of the dinner. It was one of those 
large grandiloquent, literary-society, annual affairs, and her 
assigned subject was a large grandiloquent one. She never once 
succumbed. Her simplicity and directness were like a clear 
runnel of spring water finding its way through a plush evening, 
I don’t remember the other speakers or what they said, but when 
Kathleen Norris rose, it “4s the crick-in-the-neck stage of the 
occasion, and here and there a guest was beginning to tiptoe out 
with commuter’s stealth. 

I have never seen a mineral-water evening more completely 
revivified. It was both what she had to say and how she said it. 
Her designated subject, I believe, had to do with some highly 
specialized phase of Charles Dickens. Instead, she just infor- 
mally talked about every aspect of the great novelist that her 
wide and warm understanding had garnered from him. She 
talked about her little-girl slides down the shiny parlor edition of 
David Copperfield; about her big-girl forays into the sorrows of 
Mrs. Dombey. There was a ringing appeal for more Dickens in 
the grade school curriculum, and there was a wistful and a 
laughing retrospect for this and that mood of him. She was 
moralist, humorist, propagandist, with a dash of cayenne and of 
Portia in much that she said, and always the constant reflector 
of her personality was throwing off glints of the Kathleen Norris 
who in six years has written herself so snugly into the hearts d 
her great body of readers. 

I can think of no more striking composite of the modern Ameri- 
can woman than Mrs. Norris. A wife, a mother, a novelist, a 
truck-gardener, a Ford owner (and proud of it), she is a panegyric 
for Woman Suffrage that should accomplish quicker than Federal 
Amendments, bickerings, or picketings. There is not an era in 


With his father gone to 
the war, little Frank is 
now the man of the house. 
He and his mother are 
inseparable—that is, they 
are when Frank is not 
climbing trees or target- 
shooting with his air-rifle. 
With a novelist mother 
and a novelist father, and 
bearing his novelist 
uncle’s name, Frank’s fu- 
ture work seems obvious 


The Norris home is in Port 
Washington, Long Island. 
The house is one to be 
at home in, and the hos- 
pitality one meets is both 
gracious and charming. 
If it happens to be sum- 
mer when you are there, 
you will sit in an open 
toom and look down the 
street to the blue water 
of Manhasset Bay, an arm 
of Long Island Sound 
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her life that has not been a 
chiaroscuro of ups and down, 
laughter and tears, health and 
illness, poverty and plenty. 
And she has invariably steered 
her own and often heavily 
loaded craft over these amus- 
ingly and ofttimes tragically 
choppy seas. 

A mere girl, plunged from 
irresponsibility into the dicta- 
torship and support of a brood 
of orphaned brothers and sis- 
ters, she clothed, fed, and edu- 
cated the hungry little tribe by 
the literal sweat of a very 
broad brow. She says of her- 
self: 

“The lean years began eigh- 
teen years ago when my father 
and mother both died, and 
lasted practically until the first 
story was sold. They carried us 
through every humiliating and 
trying form of poverty, so that 
I really have not had time to 
form any very expensive tastes 
or habits. After the first story, 
I wrote on a kitchen table 
placed just back of an upright 
piano, (Continued on page 143) 
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Captain Norris got his commission at the first 
officers’ camp at Madison Barracks, N. Y., and 
is now at Camp Dix, belping to round the 
new National Army into shape for France, 
where he hopes to go with the men of his 
company. One hopes that the God of Battles 
will let him and his men come home safely 


With her husband in the army one can guess 
where the knitter’s thoughts are very likely to 
be. But one might be mistaken, for Mrs. Norris 
has set herself a task for the winter that would 
appall a less practised writer. In addition to 
the serial which we shall begin next month, she 
has promised a second one by springtime 





“Peter, dear, I’m too busy— and too happy 
“Ellen, don’t maudle! You are never too 
happy to work, and never too miserable. 
Work’s the only wear for all weathers! Ellen, 
listen to me, and stop mooning about Dagon” 


The 


HE fresh-faced, steady-eyed girl 
at the typewriter had just 
finished her notes and decided 
on her opening paragraph, and 

her cool cheeks flushed a trifle as she made 
a literary sandwich of two sheets of crisp 
gray paper with a green carbon between. 
It was the beautiful, tense moment of 
beginning, after the day labor of planning, 
the exquisite craftsmanship she loved, 
but before she slipped the sheets into the 
machine she heard light feet in the brief 
passage leading to her study, and she 
leaned back in her chair instead. She 
knew exactly word for word, what was 
coming. Her little lavender aunt would 
tap timidly on the door, come fluttering in, 
nervously clear her throat, and say, “My 
dear, you know how I dislike interrupting 
you in your literary work, how I make a 
point of mever interrupting you, but——” 

It was precisely as she had pictured, 
save that the excuse was not the misdeeds 
of Osaki, the house-boy, or Shima, the 
cook, or a fatal error in the filet pattern, 
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Java Alonsh Witians " 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


or even the death of a fan-tailed gold-fish. 
This time the intruder sat down suddenly, 
as if from necessity, and steadied herself 
with a long breath. 

“My dear! The Mayhew place has been 
taken by moving-picture people!”’ 

“Oh, really?”’ The serene summer of 
the young face clouded over. ‘That is 
rather awful, isn’t it? But perhaps they 
won’t be noisy ones!” 

“They are all noisy ones, Ellen. Santa 
Barbara has been ruined by them; Mira- 
mar will be. Mrs. Bradley ran over to tell 
me. She had just heard it. Not only 
picture people, but foreigners, she says. 
Foscari is the name. There’s a father, 
and several sons—— 

“Oh, the Foscaris! 
they——”’ 

“‘—-and several sons,” the aunt contin- 
ued firmly, ‘‘and a terrible old grand- 
mother who drinks and smokes and 
swears! Mrs. Bradley heard her, at the 
hotel.” 

“But the Foscaris aren’t ordinary pic- 


” 


Well, at least 


VIBRER BEREGVPTHRER 


ture people, Aunty. They are a very 
famous family—one of the most famous 
stage families, in fact. I can’t imagine 
we shall be annoyed by them. They will 
be at work all day, you see, and surely 
they'll have to rest at night.” 

“T doubt it,”’ said the old lady darkly. 
“What can the Mayhews have been 
thinking of?” 

The girl looked longingly at her ma- 
chine. ‘Of a breathless altitude in rent, 
probably, dear.” She laid her hand on the 
crisp sheets, but it was clearly to be seen 
that she had an inexhaustible supply o! 
sunny patience. 

The small lavender figure rose flutter- 
ingly. ‘“‘Well, I won’t bother you any 
longer. If I can just protect your privacy, 
dearest! That’s all I ask.” She paused 
to look out the open window. “My, 
what a view! I often think what an inspira- 
tion it must be to you!” 

“Tt is,” said Ellen cordially, lifting her 
pages. 

“Don’t work too hard, will you? I 























sometimes think you ought to be outdoors 
this wonderful weather.” 

“But I am, you know; two hours every 
morning, and again after tea.” 

“Ves, Well, you know best, I’m sure. 
I mustn’t keep you, dear.”” She slipped out 
and closed the door very softly, and her 
niece put her paper in place and tapped out 
a line, but the perfect paragraph had been 
jarred asunder. After a moment’s fruit- 
less inactivity she spun the leaves of a 
theatrical magazine on her desk. She 
found the article she had read the night 
before; the talented Foscari family, father 
and sons and maternal grandmother, re- 
garded her pleasantly from the cool page, 
vivid, deep-eyed, beautiful creatures, all 
of them, save perhaps the little wrinkled 
old woman in the velvet and point lace, 
but even she had quaintness and charm. 

It must be wonderful to be wonderful, 
Ellen reflected amiably and without envy. 
Herself, last of a long line of carefully 
inconspicuous gentlefolk, having achieved 
the indexes of several best magazines, 
had rather departed from precedent, but 
it was in a detached, home-keeping 
fashion. That was one thing to be said 
in favor of this literary work, her several 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


aunts had admitted, since dear Ellen 
seemed so set upon it. At least it could 
be pursued within the shelter of the home. 
Save through the medium of the mail she 
need never come in contact with the people 
and the public she served. 

Happily for their several peaces of 
of mind, they were not aware of the play 

-three beautifully typed acts, red and 
black and smartly spaced—which lay in 
the lowest drawer of her desk, coiled and 
ready to spring. She looked long at the 
engaging Foscari family and wondered if 
they did not present a possibility. The 
little play was a delicate, sheer, picturesque 
sort of thing (Ellen had read that we are 
fed up on grubby realism and ripe for 
romance again) and there were four color- 
ful, costumed characters which would fit 
the four Foscaris like gloves. With the 
most utterly businesslike intention she 
decided that she must manage to meet 
them. Then, her train of story thought 
switched into a siding by the onrushing 
of the play, she rose, hooded her type- 
writer, and went out to walk. 

A walk with Ellen Day did not mean a 
pretty perambulation down Miramar’s 


. lawned ways; it meant a hill hike, a blood- 
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quickening, cheek-tinting climb into the 
sweet, high places of the earth. So it was 
a deep-breathing, warmly alive young wo- 
man whom Peter Waite discovered on a 
mountain path an hour later. He watched 
her for a moment before she was aware of 
him, and until he began to wonder what 
she in turn was watching so intently 
just beyond her. Drawing nearer he saw, 
and spoke quickly. 

“Shall I kill it for you?” 

“Certainly not!” Ellen left off her con- 
templation of a large king snake to face 
him indignantly. ‘I’m not afraid of him; 
I’m just admiring him. Besides, one 
doesn’t kill king snakes; it isn’t done. 
They are highly respected members of the 
community.” 

“IT see,” said the young man, properly 
rebuked. ‘I’m not very well up on 
snakes.” 

“‘T don’t see,” she scolded hotly, “why 
men must be always killing things!” 

“Well, I don’t thirst for gore—ordi- 
narily,” Peter defended himself, “but in 
this case I thought it was a lady in distress. 
I was sort of Sir Walter Raleigh-ing to 
the rescue, you know.” 

Ellen smiled enjoyingly and watched the 







































































He was one of the very plainest young men she had ever seen, and yet, she decided at once, there was a decidedly decorative 


quality in his plainness. 


sponded promptly. “How do you do 


He pulled off his soft hat and presented himself. 
She was the most satisfying human entity he had observed for some time 


>» 


“T am Peter Waite.” 


“Tam Ellen Day,” she re- 
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snake off on his silent way, when she 
turned to inspect the newcomer. He was 
one of the very plainest young men she 
had ever seen, and yet, she decided at 
once, there was a decidedly decorative 
quality in his plainness. He was so sturdily 
lean and clean, clean with the shining 
English tubbed-ness, and with such a 
comfortable, merry look of understanding. 

He pulled off his soft hat and presented 
himself. “I am Peter Waite.” 

“T am Ellen Day,” she responded 
promptly. ‘How do you do?” 

““Excellently, at the moment!” He was 
deciding on his part that she was the most 
satisfying human entity he had observed 
for some time. ‘And since you are not— 
as one would rashly suppose—a ‘wood 
slyph’ or a ‘sea umph,’ you live at Santa 
Barbara?” 

“At Miramar, whitherward I now hastily 
descend to luncheon.” 

“T’ve just taken a house at Miramar. 
Delectable spot.” 

He looked, Ellen thought, for all the 
lived-and-lounged-in look of his tramping 
clothes, like the sort of person who could 
take a house in that costly paradise. Her 
own mellow little house had been inherited. 


HEN thev came presently to a turn 
in the f th which gave upon the 
street far belov she saw a huge and glitter- 
ing motor-ca’  efore the Mayhew house. 
‘‘Now I must hurry,” she said, smiling. 
““My little old aunt, watching behind the 
curtains, will be sure that the Assyrians 
are coming down like wolves on the fold. 
I mean that motor, you know. They must 
have arrived—the picture people who 
have taken the house next door to us. 
It is the Foscari family, and I daresay——”’ 
“Wait,” said the young man hastily, 
“before you say a single embarrassing 
word, let me divulge that I, myself, am 
one of the Foscari family!” 

‘But,”’ said Ellen, amazed, “are you, 
really? I was looking at their pictures 
only this morning, in a theatrical magazine, 
and ce 

“And. you would certainly never guess 
it from any resemblance,” the plain young 
person interrupted serenely. “‘ Not having 
the face that launched a thousand ships, 
I am seldom included in family-group 
pictures.” 

“But your name is Waite, I thought 
you said.” 

“Tt is my mother’s maiden name, and 
as I was called for her father—a staid 
Surrey rector, by the way, I use that 
only.” 

“But the article didn’t mention you,” 
said Ellen, a trifle indignantly. He 
seemed such an uncommonly nice person 
to be neglected. 

“T dare say. Quantities of people do 
not know that I am related, and in general 
it is said, ‘Ah, yes, the Foscaris; the father, 
old Karlin Foscari, and Dagon, the im- 
possibly handsome one, and Yan, the 
beautiful young boy, and, let’s see —isn’t 
there another brother?’ I, Miss Day, 
am ‘the other brother.’”’ He grinned 
cheerfully. 

“Then, Mrs. Bullivant, 
old lady, isn’t——”’ 

“Oh, yes, she is! She was my mother’s 
mother, but Bullivant was her maiden 
name. There’s no rime or reason in our 
names, anyway. They just happened, 
mostly. Foscari is Italian enough surely, 


the quaint 


The Other Brother 


but there have been so many grafts on the 
original family-tree. Karlin, the pater’s 
front name, is Austrian, I believe, and he 
named Dagon for a Hungarian headwaiter 
who happened to be serving him when the 
telegram and the glad news came to him. 
And Yan is called for a Polish valet he had 
once. Mother named me Peter Waite 
for a sort of balance—had me properly 
sprinkled, too. It was just before the 
old rector died. So we are to be neighbors? 
Am I to be allowed to drink tea in that 
bosky dell garden one day? I was ad- 
miring it yesterday when I came to look 
over our house.” 

“Indeed, you may. Aunty will be im- 
mensely edified to see that you do not take 
your tea from your saucer. She has never 
met amummer before. And neither, to be 
honest, have I! But I had a sort of 
‘instinc-tuition’ that they were a friendly 
tribe. What day will you come?” 

‘““How would Wednesday be?”’ 

“Wednesday? Surely. A week 
today, then.” 

“Oh, I meant this Wednesday!” 

Ellen laughed, and the plain young 
man liked it so much he wished he had 
been funny before. 

“You mustn’t mind my fatal shyness. 
My face is my chaperon, sir, she said! 
May I? Please?” 

“Of course! At half-past four, please. 
I work until four.” 

“You work? How perfectly wicked! 
Well! I shall come at four-five!” 

Ellen watched him bound up the May- 
hew steps and went in to an agitated aunt. 
“T can’t wait for four o’clock,” she said 
happily. ‘‘Aunt Elinor, dear, he’s the most 
engaging creature! So ugly that he’s 
positively attractive, and so nice and 
funny and simple and genuine! Ask 
Shima to make plenty of sandwiches— 
nut and pimiento and jam!” 


from 


apple WAITE sought out his grand- 


mother that evening. “Granny, 
jewel,” he said, “I’ve Columbused one 
pearl of a girl! She lives next door, and 
Ellen Day is her gentle name, and she 
doesn’t wear sport clothes, or paint, or 
shave her eye-brows, and I’d forgotten 
—if I ever knew—that there were girls 
like that in the world!” 

“And I suppose,” said his aged relative 
witheringly, ‘‘you will at once introduce 
her to those young pigs, your brothers, 
and that old pig, your father.” 

“Of course. She’s keen to know them.” 

“Then she’s a fool,” said the old woman 
shortly. 

“Oh, not to worship at their shrines! 
It’s because she’s written a play—” 

‘Now I kiwow she’s a fool.’’ She fixed 
upon him a look of intensely irritated 
affection. ‘“‘Ugly duckling, darling, I 
saw her this morning, when you came home 
together, and I observed you drinking 
tea in her ladylike garden this afternoon. 
I grant you gladly that she is a lovely 
creature, but I warn you again that your 
family will steal her away from you, 
once they know her. Haven’t you learned 
anything in the last twenty years, Peter 
Waite, since I tried to make you keep your 
toys to yourself in the nursery? You 
have not. You needn’t answer me, sir.” 

“IT wish,” said Peter a few days later, 
“that you and your little lavender aunt 
would call on my granny. Then she can 
call on you (remarkable, the man’s grasp 


cher 


of social usages!) and then we can ask you 
to a party, to meet the Foscaris!” This 
was on an evening when he had been easily 
persuaded to stay for supper, the more 
readily because it was Shima’s night off, 
and Osaki was indulging in a toothache, 
and it was Ellen in a Puritan apron 
who plied between kitchen and dining- 
room. 

“T will try. It is only fair to tell you, 
however, that your lack of profanity and 
your knowledge of which fork to pick up 
next doesn’t convince Aunt Elinor of 
your family’s being what the Germans 
call so neatly ‘parlor-able.’ One swallow, 
she holds, not making a spring! But I 
will surely do my best, for I want so to 
know them all—your cunning grandmother 
too. Having them next door and not 
knowing them is like having a fascinating 
new book unopened on the table. Did it 
occur to you that your beautiful brothers 
look like Burns and Byron?” 

“Tt did indeed, and my beautiful 
brothers not only look like Burns and 
Byron, but they act like them.” 

“Poetry?” said Ellen in amaze, setting 
a golden grapefruit at his place. 

“No, not poetry,” said Peter dryly. 

“Oh!” said Ellen, staring. ; 

“Exactly,” said the other brother. 
“Tm not knocking, you know. I’m 
merely stating facts you'll hear on every 
side. It has not been found, however, 
to detract in the least from their charm. 
The governor, also. But, then, he is a 
much-married man.” 

“Oh, you have a step-mother?”’ 

Mr. Waite held up three fingers. 

“Not really?” 

“Really. Two ex- and a present m- 
cumbent. The mama of the moment is 
trembling on the brink. Rather a dear, 
she is, too, but doesn’t understand the 
poor old pater. I’m not gossiping, honest- 
ly. I’m just arming you! It all sounds so 
much worse than it is! In point of fact,” 
he grinned engagingly, “‘we’re rather ir- 
resistible, on the whole. I give you a 
fortnight to be calling me Peter, adoring 
Granny, cuddling Yan, flirting with the 
pater, and—in love with Dagon!” 

Ellen stepped lightly to the door. 
‘Supper, Aunt Elinor!’ She turned back 
to him with cool cheeks. ‘‘I’ll call you 
Peter right now, if you'll call me Ellen, and 
I’m prepared to adore the little old lady, 
and I’ll consider cuddling your big little 
brother—but that’s as far as it goes!” 

Her aunt, who was looking even frailer 
and paler than usual these languid days, 
slipped into her chair and ran her eye 
anxiously over the table. ‘Dearest,’ 
she murmured, ‘‘you’ve forgotten the 
finger-bowls. Well, Mr. Waite must 
overlook our Bohemian ways.”’ 


FEW days later she fluttered down the 

passage to Ellen’s workroom. “I 
dislike interrupting you, dear—you know 
how I try never to interrupt you—but I 
should like to make that call now, on Mrs. 
Bullivant!” 

“Oh, but I’m so deep in this chapter— 
perhaps tomorrow?” 

“T may not feel able tomorrow, Ellen.” 
Such a faded wisp of a thing she was that 
niece rose remorsefully. ‘‘ You're 
a lamb to go at all! I’ll change in two 
minutes!”’ 

When Peter brought his grandmother 
home from a (Continued on page 126) 
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Ellen stood still and looked at them all with livelies 

pee re aj all w e iest pleasure. The Foscaris had leaped to their feet at her entrance < 

SS iy 5 eae ener ry Karlin, with his marvelously dapper figure and the fresh essinpgns 

ee wie 1“ — a widow's peak, his somber young eyes indifferent; and Dagon, than 

le WP gg tg 2 e compe ing personality in many aday’stravel. Delightedly, asa child would a > girl 
do you all do?” she said at last, and then, “ Peter, they look absolutely too good to te ae 








One little boy’s inexplicable backwardness in nature-study was transformed into the keenest interest and display 


of knowledge when the class went outdoors. 
classroom routine was, for him, dull and prosy. 


How 


N my article in the October Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING I most ardently 
emphasized the importance of method, 
regularity, persistency, and definite- 

ness in the handling of our children, and 
I wish now to restate my belief in these 
ideas. But I wish here particularly to 
point out and dwell upon the limitations 
and dangers of these ideas if they are 
carried out regardless of how they serve 
the individual child’s needs. To make 
the most of our children, to have them de- 
velop to the fullest of their capacities, we 
want to guard against allowing any 
method to become rigid without adjusting 
it to the varying nature of the individual 
child; for the best method, followed literal- 
ly and blindly, may become a menace. 
It is important to know sound rules. Yes. 
It is also important to know how and when 
to break them. 

The danger that lies in formulating a 
method, a set of rules, and then per- 
mitting or requiring the child to grow up 
and fit into those prescribed rules is most 
clearly recognizable by most of us in the 
methods of our systematized education. 
A method of teaching a subject, or of 
handling pupils of a given age, is developed, 
becomes fixed, and standardized. The 
child whose mental endowment is not very 
selective, who can adapt himself without 
inward revolt to a prescribed and confined 
course, falls into the classroom routine 
and becomes known as a good pupil; 


and the child with more marked _in- 
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to Break 


By Miriam Finn Scott 


Author of ‘‘How to Know Your Child,” etc, 


Silhouettes by 
Katharine G. Buffum 


HE first requisite for the wise bringing 

up of children is a carefully prepared 
system of rules to guide the parents in the 
training, discipline, and care of their 
offspring. The next requirement 1s a wise 
breaking of these same strict rules as oc- 
casion demands. This 1s the seeming 
paradox that Mrs. Scott lays down in the 
second article of her series. Yet upon 
closer analysis it 1s not a paradox at all: 
each child in its growth presents an in- 
dividual problem; each child differs from 
every other child and must have any set of 
rules adapted to its own peculiar character- 
istics; and each child changes from day 
to day, develops strange new bents, and 
grows in mind and body. The mother 
must be constantly on the alert to alter, sus- 
pend, or modify her guiding principles 
to keep pace with the child’s development. 
To know how to break the rules is therefore 
just as important as to know how to make 
them. In her delightfully practical and 
helpful way Mrs. Scott here tells how to 
dothis. The strikingly unusual illustrations 
are reproduced from genuine silhouettes 
made especially for. Good Ilousekeeping. 


dividuality, whose mind calls for greater 
variety, more freedom to do things his 
own way and for himself, does not fit 
easily into the prescribed method and is 
in a way a failure. 

An experience in a city school of a little 
boy of eight in his nature-study class is 
typical of many things that have come 
under the observation of thinking mothers 
and honest-minded teachers. This boy’s 
teacher was teaching hersubject according 


the 


He had spent long months in the country, alongside of which the 
Which shows the folly of trying to fit the child to the method 


ules 


to the method she had acquired in her 
normal college; it was classroom routine, 
conscientiously performed on her part. 
The boy seemed stupid, uninterested, ir- 
responsive, and at the end of his first 
quarter in her class she gave him the lowest 
mark on his report card that would pass 
him. Then one day she took the class on 
an outing; and the stupid boy gave the 
teacher one of the surprises of her teach- 
ing career. He was {full of life; he knew the 
name of every plant and tree, he knew the 
birds and their habits, and he talked 
freely and spiritedly of the nature life 
about him. In brief, he showed that he 
knew more about nature, and loved it 
more, than any other child in the class. 
The teacher investigated the boy, and 
learned that most of his life he had spent 
in the country, and that since infancy he 
had had a keen liking for all outdoor things. 
She was wise enough to see that her class- 
room routine must have been infinitely bor- 
ing to this instinctive little naturalist. She 
at once set about to change her routine into 
a living method which would stir that boy. 

It is a commonplace observation of all 
of us that the school child who most 
easily adapts himself to school routine 
and is regarded as a prize pupil sinks into 
mediocrity when his school days are over, 
and is passed by a child who was regarded 
as of inferior quality. Both of these 
children have suffered in some degree 
from a non-adjusting method. A similar, 
and perhaps greater, danger Jies in any 
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method of home training, however good, 
that has become a set of fixed rules. 

Before going into this matter of regula- 
tions and rules, it may be well to remind 
ourselves that the chief medium of ap- 
proach we have to the child during his 
earliest years is through the physical side of 
him—his dressing, bathing, eating, sleep- 
ing, resting, playing. In other words, 
our dealings with the child during this 
period must, for the most part, be t rough 
his commonplace experiences; therefore 
the rules and methods with which I shall 
deal in what follows will necesssarily be 
rules and methods formulated for the 
guidance of the child’s every-day life. 
And right here I wish to say, if I appear to 
speak of commonplace, insignificant details 
of the child’s care, of details so slight in 
themselves that they seem hardly worth 
mentioning, it is because I realize deeply 
that it is almost always the insignificant 
details, which we are so apt to overlook, that 
cause the most serious upheavals in life. 

Perhaps no modern ideas as to the train- 
ing of the child hold greater possibilities 
for his future development than those 
relating to this physical care of the child. 
These modern ideas, conscientiously carried 
out, not only result in a better founda- 
tion of health, but the activities arising 
from this physical care can be made a 
means (as I have before pointed out) 
of the child’s preliminary education— 
and incidentally a source of very great 
relief to the mother. Yes, these rules 
are wonderful rules. But there is a big 
IF. They are wonderful if we know also 
how to break, adapt, and relax them. 

Back of all these rules, and the founda- 
tion for them, is regularity. We have 
made a god of regularity; and it is a great 
god, and I also worship it. But I see the 
value of sometimes forgetting to worship 
and of doing something else. 

For instance, there is the method of 
dressing the baby which most modern 
mothers follow almost religiously—the 
essence of which method is a regularity 
of which the elements are that the baby 
shall be dressed quickly, with as little 


Miriam Finn Scott 


handling as possible, and according to a 
fixed routine. This is a most excellent 
method—if only we know how to relax 
it, alter it, even break it (according to the 
nature of the individual child). But the 
excellent routine, followed invariably and 
in all cases, may cause the baby to fret, 
cry, even struggle; and then efforts are 
perhaps made to console or quiet the child 
by talk or making curious noises, which 
may only serve to irritate him further; 
and perhaps, after a time, the mother 
or nurse wonders why the baby is growing 
up into an irritable or nervous child. 
Some Rules That Were Broken 

Now this child may have too much 
energy to submit quietly to an excellent 
but unadapted routine. Perhaps one item 
of this method is for the baby to be dressed 
while held upon the lap—which may be 
excellent for many babies. If the baby 
cries and squirms, it may mean that the 
baby desires more space for the use of his 
growing muscles than is given by the 
traditionally correct lap. A mother of 
my acquaintance hasa six-months-old girl, 
bubbling with the sheer joy of living, to 
whom an unchanged routine of dressing 
might have resulted in the perversion 
of the child’s wonderfully joyous spirit. 
The mother, realizing this, altered the 
modern method prescribed for dressing 
to suit the case of her particular baby. 
Instead of requiring the baby to lie quietly 
upon her lap, the mother lays the baby on 
the bed, allows it freedom to turn and 
crawl, to kick its legs and wave its arms, 
while she watches her chance to slip the 
simple garments on the baby. Of course, 
this dressing a baby on the fly requires 
thought and judgment as well as patience, 
and it may appear to take more time; but in 
reality, with such a baby, it requires no 
more thought or time than adherence 
to a prescribed method. Result: a far 
less worn mother, a very much happier 
baby. 

Again there is the rule for feeding: regu- 
larly, correct formulas and guiet—a most 
excellent rule, particularly the prescrip- 
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tion that there shall be no diversion while 
the child is being fed. If we try to enter- 
tain the child during its feeding period by 
talking, singing, playing, making confusing 
sounds, we know that we are overstimulat- 
ing the child by fleeting impressions and 
sensations, and that food under the circum- 
stances will interest him very little. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, there 
may be cases in which one of these “‘don’ts ” 
is the very thing to do. For example, a 
mother of a seven-months-old boy found 
it impossible to feed him satisfactorily 
even though she observed most carefully 
the rule against diversion. Worried, she 
began to watch the child, to study him. 
She noted that every bit of color on her, 
even the red of her lips and the white of 
her teeth, caused the tiny hands to reach 
forward; she noted that every remote 
sound attracted his attention; constantly 
the child seemed alert to receive new im- 
pressions with ears and eyes. It became 
evident to the mother, after thinking 
it all over, that the child’s desire to satis- 
fy his visual and aural sensations was 
almost as great as his desire for food. She 
concluded that the way not to divert 
this child was to divert him with one thing. 
In carrying out this idea, she arranged to 
have at feeding time a single especially 
attractive object designed to satisfy 
the baby’s pleasure in sound and color. 
Usually it was a colored wooden egg which 
opened into halves and which the baby 
could hold in both hands and make a 
sound with, or a spool of colored cotton 
which he could unwind, or a piece of 
colored tissue paper which crackled. The 
result of this breaking of her rule was 
that the baby’s attention was concentrat- 
ed, and he took his bottle almost auto- 
matically. 

Part of the foundation of any method, 
any set of rules, must be the recognition 
that the child, however young, has desires 
for new and different experiences. Even 
a very young infant tires of the same toy. 
Variety is with children, as with us elders, 
the spice of life. The little child craves 
to get away from (Continued on page 121) 


One little youngster lived happily for a long time afterward in the recollection of his grandma’s 


birthday because he was permited to go to her party for an hour. 


As a result of her policy of 


judiciously breaking rules his mother never had any “obedience” problems with which to contend 





“A Portrait from Memory of Alice G——” is the very sophis- 
ticated name of the painting at the top of the page. And proud 
indeed must be the young person whose memory inspired such 
loveliness as in her big eyes and her quaintly old-time charm 
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Happiness and sunshine, and that “springing up” feeling 
which belongs to boys, are all in this character portrait of 
Francis S. Mcllhenny, Jr., the small son of Mr: Francis S. 
Mcllhenny. It is as though the canvas caught the very 
rhythm of him, the bob of his hair, and the quick pretty 
inquiry of his eyes. And there is something symbolic, too, 
in the sturdy vine the artist chose for his companion 
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EGINNING with the Christmas number, Jessie Willcox 
Smith will make our cover designs for us—and for you. 

The very fact itself carries with it so many delightful 
possibilities that the announcement scarcely needs any garnish- 
ment of words. Certainly no other artist is so fitted to under- 
stand us, and to make for us pictures so truly an index to what 
we as a magazine are striving for—the holding up to our readers 
of the highest ideals of the American home, the home with 
that certain sweet wholesomeness one associates with a sunny 
living-room—and children. We are sure our friends will con- 
sider themselves privileged among magazine readers to ook 
forward to cover designs done each month by this famous artist. 
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“My temperament inclines me to daisies,” Billy seems 
to sav in the picture above. And with just such 
surroundings Jessie Willcox Smith fairly coaxes out 
the soul of childhood. Just the subtle turning of 
a rounded shoulder in the sun, just the choice of 
a field of daisies rather than a less sunny atmos- 
phere, and the sturdy spirit of her subject fairly 
illumines the canvas. Miss Smith paints children 
in the out-of-doors, she says, “because it belongs 
to them,” and certainly the blue sky and the sun- 
shine and daisies all “belong” to Billy. “Billy” is 
the son of Mr. Walter L. Foulke of Philadelphia 


A “Study for a Portrait” is shown at the right, and 
here the background chosen throws the littleness 
and expectancy of the figure into delicious propor- 
ion. Behind the little girl is a shadowed door- 
way, gratefully cool, and against it the very small 
figure, billowed out in a white frock, makes one 
fairly long to reach out and touch her some- 
where between neat white toes and drooping curls. 
Then, in front of the tigure, the feeling of the pic- 
ture changes, and one knows the little girl ventures 
timidly from a cool seclusion into a day slanting 
hot and fairly simmering with white sunshine 





One of the greatest pictures the artist has painted 
is this of George Dyer Beck, the son of Mr. Charles 
W. Beck, Jr. About it there is something of the distinc- 
tion of the old masters—the cap gives the soft smold- 
ered outline familiar in many a Holbein masterpiece, 
and out of the shadows the face is white with light 


Some power has indeed given to Jessie Willcox Smith the gift 
of seeing little folk as others see them, for her portraits per- 
form the miracle of being all things to all lovers of children 





NTIL Josephine Logan 
came to live with us last 
winter I was as little con- 
scious of another side to 

Don as I am of another side to the 
moon, Don having presented but 
one side of himself to his family and 
the community at large as sted- 
fastly as does our lunar satellite. 
If questioned as to the probability 
of there being another side to the 
moon, I would undoubtedly have 
conceded its existence, but being 
unquestioned on that subject, I 
am usually unconscious of—and 
incurious about—the far side of 
the moon. And so it had been 
with my perceptions of Don— 
until Josephine Logan came—not- 
withstanding that the passage in my 
Browning regarding the two soul- 
sides, of which every man may 
boast, is not unmarked. Which 
only goes to show that it takes time 
to learn to be a discerning father, 
skilled in quick adjustments to the 
wisdoms and vagaries of children. 
When I was inclined to reproach 
myself at first for what seemed 
sheer stupidity on my _ part, 
Frances reminded me that I was 
only eleven years old as a father, 
and should not expect too much of 
myself. She also said that the two 
years I had spent in that réle 
toward Maurice before Don came 
had not helped me much, the two 
boys were so different. 

Josephine’s coming concerned 
all of the réles for which I am cast 
in this world, and I owe her more 
than she will ever know, unless she 
should chance upon this tale, 
which is unlikely. As I said, her 
coming was the result of the con- 
flict between my professorshi» (I 
have the chair of history in a state 
university), my fatherhood, my 
role as Frances’s husband, and my- 
self as just a human being, in which 
last capacity I am thirty-seven 
years old. And this is how it hap- 
pened: 

One wonderful day late in Sep- 
tember I had held forth to an unre- 
sponsive class, unable to arouse the 
smallest spark of interest, either 
collectively or individually. It was 
one of those ghastly days when we 
could not get together. History 
was dead and refused to be resur- 
rected. All the facts seemed silly 
and unreal, and each individual of 
that diabolical class was deeply in- 
tent on his own affairs. I might as 
well have talked to the walls for all 
the response I received. It was not 
that the class was nervous or ex- 
cited. I can almost always focus 
those states into rousing enthusi- 
asm, but this mass of inert flesh 
with its eyes fixed unseeingly on 
me was maddening. The little in- 
terest I had flickered out like a 
match against a wet board. I 
hated the and the 
reciprocated my lack of the gentler senti- 
ments. We had gone stale on history, 
and I dismissed them curtly. They did 
not even rejoice over the unexpected re- 
lease, but filed out as stolidly as they had 
stared at me, still absorbed in their own 
histories. The very next day we had a 
sort of class Pentecost, but on that day I 
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Floy Takbert Barnard 


Author of ‘‘Priscilla Goes to a Bonfire,” etc. 


“You’d think,” we heard Don say, “your own father would know that when you ask 


need to know the rest an’ know it right. 


thought surely my mantle as a teacher 
of history had fallen from me forever. 

I went home, disgusted with all things 
historical, and asked my wife to go with 
me for a hike, or a ride, or to the Orpheum 
matinée, or to the “movies” —any place to 
be folksy and human and forget that I 
“made a living” by telling one group of 


They don’t tell you lies, but they don’t tell you 


stupid people what another scarcely less 


stupid group had done. I felt like a his- 
torical ghost myself; I had an idiotic feel- 
ing of having been abandoned by time and 
space, and it would have caused me no sul 
prise, when I started home, to have met 
Hamilcar Barca strolling across the campus 
arm-in-arm with King Albert of Belgium. 
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after Polly, or to keep an eye on 
R % ] D EK 0 fs D O N the boys when they arrived from 
school. I regret to say that they 
oo ee ae er ees fe fight like hoodlums when left to 
Lejaren A. Hille ‘ cpa any length of time. 
Seeing my blank disappointment, 
winiaaia , Frances added somewhat doubt- 
; — fully, “Unless you will wait until 
the boys come, and take them 
and Polly along?” 

To which I replied emphatically : 
“T will zot! I want to go off ona 
lark with you; not go sedately 
about with two boys and a peram- 
bulator! I’m tired of serious 
things, such as being a teacher of 
history to a lot of numskulls and 
the father of a family. I guess J’d 
like a little fun! I’m not a saint 
nor yet a patriarch. Let ’em fight! 
Tet ’em go play with some other 
Apaches, and give the little Wells 
girl a quarter to wheel Polly 
around the block until we c 
back!” 

But Frances did not favor the 
Apache and Wells idea, though her 
eyes were bright with suppressed 
laughter, and yet full of compre- 
hending sympathy as she next 
offered hopefully: ‘‘It is too bad, 
dear! Why not get the car out and 
hunt up Cuthbert? You always en- 
joy being with him.” 

“Oh, darn Cuthbert! He isn’t 
pretty! I want to look at some 
one who is pretty, and be senti- 
mental, and get history out of my 
system.” 

“Why, I thought history was the 
real source of thrills and sentiment 
and romance,” smiled Frances, 
quoting me from of old. 

I know that being a mother is 
even more, indeed much more ex- 
acting than being a father, takes a 
lot more of one’s time, and that the 
kindly, if amused, understanding 
in my wife’s eyes came from an 
even greater need of diversion than 
my own, but I was tired and cross 
and disappointed, so I shouted in 
a voice louder than any I had ever 
rebuked Don for using: ‘“‘That is 
all so! But I can’t hold history’s 
hand! Or tuck in its stray locks of 
hair! Or ask it to have a lime 
freeze! If you do not come with 
me, I am going over to Domestic 
Science Hall and find some one 
there to flirt with!’ After which 
outburst I rushed off on a peevish 
hike all by myself, accompanied 
only by the quirky recollection of 
my wife’s serene laughter. 

On my way home sometime 
later, my random roar about the 
domestic science girls came to 
mind again, and I had a sudden 
inspiration which sent me hastily 

; over to see Miss Stratton to in- 
7 quire if any of her girls might like 
to earn a little extra money by liv- 
ing at my house as official censor of 


him a question, you already know somethin’ about it, an’ if you know somethin’, you 


Il you the truth, either. Dad is just fine, most usually, but he is awful stupid about some things” the boys’ activities when I wanted 
my wile to loaf with me. 
y_ less A company of ancient Carthaginians cruis- fested no appetite for historical omelet, Miss Stratton listened with an odd 
a his- ing about in modern aircraft would not and as I started to say, I went home and ile as I told her the kind of girl 
c feel- have given me any astonishment. Some asked my wife, who is a pretty and a I wanted. She must not be “boy- 
e and Magician with a mighty egg-beater seemed charming woman, to save me from utter struck,” since with her studies and the 
osut- § tohave beaten past, present, and future to- lunacy by taking me out on some frivolous giving of most of her spare time to my 
e met gether in a vast omelet of episodes which I “bat.” ~ sons she would have but little leisure for 
umpus § Was expected to ladle out to a class of ap- And she could not go! It was the maid’s college love-afiairs. She must be a girl 


igium. Paritions. Well, today they had mani- afternoon out, and there was no one to look who would not be bored with children, and 
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of course she must be of good family. I 
just wanted a good wholesome girl with 
whom my wife could trust the children, 
yet one who would not spoil the boys’ fun. 

I was going on to say more, but Miss 
Straiton laughed outright before she ob- 
served rather dryly: ‘‘None of the saints 
or martyrs have enrolled in domestic 
science this year, Mr. Russel. Any girl 
would be bored with a nine and an eleven 
year old boy—sometimes. If I under- 
stand you at all, you want this girl because 
they get on your nerves now and then.” 

I pleaded guilty, laughing with her, but 
I defended my youngsters as any father 
should. 

“The boys aren’t so bad as they are just 
full of—of—” 

“The devil?” suggested Miss Stratton, 
her eyes twinkling. 

“Correct!” I admitted, grinning. ‘I 
just hated to say it myself But, really, 
their trouble is incompatibility of temper, 
and unfortunately the law will not divorce 
brothers. They are tremendously fond of 
each other, and will defend each other 
vigorously when the need arises, but at 
other times they have to 
be peeled off each other 
like porous plasters, and it 
is usually Maurice who gets 
the worst of it, though he 
is eleven and Don only nine. 
It does not sound respect- 
able, but then the truth 
seldom ever does! Surely 
you know some girl who 
would be glad to have her 
room and board and a bit 
of extra money for calling 
time on their rows?” 

Miss Stratten pursed up 
her lips and squinted up her 
eyes as she evidently called 
into mental review the 
members of her classes. I 
watched her hopefully. 

Suddenly she exclaimed: 
“Of course! Josephine 
Logan! She has not so much 
as glanced at the student 
engineers’’—we laughed, 
for the student engineers 
were much sought after— 
“and she really likes chil- 
dren. In fact she is only a 
child herself as far as the 
unspoiled heart of her is 
concerned. She is barely 
nineteen, and a good deal 
of a tom-boy in the best 
sense of that word, and 
that, together with the fact 
that she is a remarkably 
thinky girl, original and 
independent of precedent, 
cuts her off from popular- 
ity, as college popularity 
goes. She is well liked, but 
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The Other Side of Don 


even a scientific—not domestic!—quirk to 
her. Cuthbert is crazy about her. Says 
she will be heard from. And I shouldn’t 
wonder, considering the appalling direct- 
ness of some of her interpretations of his- 
tory. Josephine Lo—”’ 

‘“‘She may be as old as you say—in her 
mind—but she has the most childlike heart 
of any girl her age I have ever had the good 
fortune to meet,” interrupted Miss Strat- 
ton. ‘If she is heard from, it will be from 
some freshly blazed trail of her own. She 
even gives an original twist to the making 
of salads—and to roasting beef!” 

“Do you suppose I could get her to be- 
come a sort of glorified big sister to the 
boys?” I asked, in such an awestruck tone 
that we both laughed again. When she 
nodded her belief that I could, I added: 
“‘Will you please excuse me? I want to go 
and send Mrs. Russel to capture her before 
some one else thinks of it.”’ 


HE next week Miss Logan came. 
Frances gave her the big pleasant 
room across the hall from the one the boys 
shared together—at the rate of three- 








He Beat Me Home 


By Strickland Gillilan 


When for a little walk we went, 

On errand or on pleasure bent, 

As we drew near our vine-clad gate, 
My always-present walking mate 
Would slip his chubby hand from mine 
And, toddling on past shrub and vine, 
Would turn and say, with baby wit, 

“T beat ’oo home, a ‘ittle bit!” 


God was so good to him and me 

As to permit our lives to be 

Like those of two frank, boyhood chums 
Together solving life’s hard sums. 

I, as the elder, sometimes knew 

Where in his path lay bog or slough 

So I might point it out in time 

To save him from the fall and grime. 


To-day some kind friends came and spoke 
Gently to me. And then awoke 

A slumbering memory of Then: 

I dreamed he was a babe again; 

That he before my feet had sped 

To reach our door a step ahead— 

Through trembling lips I whisper it, 

“He beat me home—a little bit.” 





she isn’t a socially inclined 
girl, so I imagine she would 
be willing to give some of 
her time to your cherubs in return for the 
things you mention.” 

I stared at Miss Stratton. “Do you 
mean that little scholarship girl from up 
state? That dumpy little Miss Logan who 
asks me the posers in history and who 
keeps Cuthbert awake nights admiring her 
chemistry experiments? Miss Logan? A 
tom-boy? Why, woman, she is about a 
hundred years old in her mind. There is 


fourths for Don—and she was so pleased 
with it that her pleasure warmed Frances’s 
heart. 

The first morning of her stay with us 
Frances brought the boys into the living- 
room to meet her, saying, “Miss Logan, 
these are my sons: Maurice”— Maurice 
walked over courteously and proffered a 
hand, curiosity uppermost. Miss Logan 
shook hands with him cordially but 
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briefly, saying nothing, though her eyes 
took him in with friendly appraisal—anq 
this is Donald.” 

Donald grunted from where he stood 
rebellion uppermost. I had told him Mig 
Logan was coming to look after him, and 
he seemed to resent it. 

“Howdy do, Donald,” greeted the win. 
ner of scholarships carelessly, and tumed 
to Frances with some comment about the 
maple-trees in our back yard. She thought 
the leaves were the brightest she had ever 
seen, after last night’s frost! Not > word 
to the boys about hoping they would get on 
well! I looked furtively at my wife. She 
seemed suddenly released from some tep- 
sion, so I cheered up and took another look 
at Miss Logan. 

The look rewarded me with a new and 
pleasant surprise. It came to me that Miss 
Logan’s wholesome plumpness was not 
even a distant cousin to being fat, and 
that she wore her simple dark blue serge 
with a singular and unexpected grace; an 
ease like the careless nonchalance of a boy 
was in the set of her head on her shoulders 
and in her attentive regard to something 

Frances was telling her, 
There was something un- 
usually attractive about 
NY her, seen as an individual 
§ 
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> in my own house, instead 
of as one of a group in 
class. She had personality 
as well as individuality. The 
maid announced breakfast, 
and I took my straying 
historical eye from its in- 
spection of Miss Logan’s 
charms to follow her into 
the dining-room. Her walk 
was as lithe as her poise 
was supple. Undoubtedly 
there was family if not 
much money back of this 
little scholarship girl who 
was willing to look after 
other people’s children to 
add to her financial te- 
sources. 

As we took our places, 
Don asked if he Aud to go 
to dancing-class that after- 
noon after school, and to 
his mother’s cheery “Of 
course”’ he scowled like a 
pirate, and proceeded to eat 
his grapefruit in bitter 
silence. 

Maurice grinned. “You 
ought to see Don do some 
of those new ones,” he 
suggested. ‘‘ He dances like 
he had St. Vitus’s dance. 
Huh!” 

“Huh!” retorted 
““Huh!’ all you 
to! Nobody cares. 
ain’t so great at it! When 
you dance with Janet 
Vance you look like that 
picture of St. Cecelia that 
rolls up its eyes back of teacher’s desk. 
You look awful silly. I bet Janet I could 
dance as good as you can, and not look fool- 
ish, too. She stuck her tongue out at me. 
So then I told her I could do it just like 
you, gooey grin and all, and I done it. 

Frances had dutifully suggested “as well 
as” and “did” in the course of Don’s out- 
burst, and at the same time had managed 4 
“Don! Don!” (Continued on page 135) 
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An earnest of the thoroughgoing way in which America will go about her work in France is this magnificently equipped hospital 


at Neuilly. 


it is now The American Military Red Cross Hospital, No. 1. 


An 


HERE 


when we 


was a time in England 
stay-at-homes knew 

there was a war on, but did 

not realize it. It was not a 
pleasant state of mind because it involved 
a guilty conscience. We knew that we 
ought to realize it—that it was our duty to 
do so—but for many months, in spite of 
battles and lengthening casualty lists, the 
stupendousness of the thing, its night- 
marish improbability, the appearance of 
security and untroubled prosperity vouch- 
safed us by our geographical position, 
built a wall around us. On the other side 
of the wall terrible things were happening. 
We knew they were there, but our imagina- 
tions were not strong enough, and as yet 
we could not see them. 

That time is long since passed. The 
appearance of security has proved itself 
delusive. We have had to watch help- 
lessly whilst huge sinister white ships 
glided over our homes by night leaving 
Tun and death in their wake, and when 


Originally a French Lycée, it has been ingeniously adapted to its present use. 
Its accomplishments in facial surgery have been epoch-making 


Englishwoman 
AMERICA inh FRANCE 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


{uthor of ‘Melia No-Good,"* ‘‘Holy Fire,"’ etc, 


AMERICA IN FRANCE! Not an 
American worthy of the name whose 
heart does not beat fast:r at the words. 
It is a glorified America “over there,” an 
America devoted to the loftiest 1deals of 
unselfish service, an America consecrated 
to the task of waging war, not for 
self-aggrandizement, but that the world 
may be made a better place to live in when 
peace comes. We asked Miss Wylie to 
visit this America in France, and the fol- 
lowing simple, straightforward, inspiring 
story tells of that visit, of the remarkable 
things thus far accomplished, of the tre- 
mendously efficient way the American Red 
Cross i work. Miss 
Wylie’ 


‘going about its oversea 
»’s account of what we are already doing 
gives every American cause 


for rust pride. 


that menace had been conquered there 
came another, more deadly and more 
nerve-racking: bombs dropped from the 
blue striking at our civilian population 
in the midst of their every-day life, battles 
fought over our very heads, disaster sud- 
den and deadly as lightning. 


Formerly The American Ambulance, 


repels 


And then there were other things, less 
serious or at any rate less dramatic, 
and some of them almost comic: food- 
regulations, for instance, which changed 
on an average twice a month, so that one 
never knew whether a sardine in the hors 
d’ceuvre was or was not a criminal inter- 
loper; the spectacle of conscientious 
patriots sitting over their luncheon with 
scales at their elbows weighing out their 
fraction of war-bread and their two ounces 
of meat; the elevation of the despised 
potato to the position of a valuable relic 
from prehistoric times; and the increas- 
ing hauteur of almost equally rare taxi- 
men. All these circumstances, tragic 
or merely vexatious, we stay-at-homes 
have borne with sufficient patience and 
good humor, and the best of us, I think, 
have felt with a Quaker gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who was glad when his 
non-combatant duties took him into the 
danger zone. 

Nevertheless, it was not till I tried to 
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climb over the wall or, in other words, 
leave England, that full realization of the 
war really came to me. Once upon a time 
a trip to Paris was so commonplace and 
so easy that .ne hardly counted it as going 
abroad at all. Now I discover it to be an 
adventure—a positive feat of endurance. 
Days pass pursuing officials who always 
refer you to some one else who lives at the 
other side of London and who has just gone 
out to lunch when you get there. There 
are passports and sheets of paper and 
photographs and such official stampings 
that I am convinced my passport will be 
smothered before I get to the station. 
I feel clearly that I am an undesired and 
undesirable character and think sadly of 
the day when an obliging Cook’s agent 
strewed my path with rose-leaves and 
anything could be had at the sign of the 
almighty dollar. 

On the station-platform waiting for the 
boat-train to start I feel as 
though the war were a big web 


until we are summoned to pass under the 
fire of a double squad of detectives. Two 
of our number are turned back as unsatis- 
factory persons. We wonder if they are 
spies, whether they will be shot out of 
hand. We begin to doubt our own blame- 
lessness. Perhaps we shall be turned back. 
We can’t think why, but our sense of 
guilt increases rapidly, and anything might 
happen. 

Fortunately for me, when my turn comes 
the detectives prove to be old acquaint- 
ances. We met first in those suffrage 
days which seem already to belong to 
another life, and if our previous meetings 
left something to be desired, we recognize 
each other now with the satisfaction of 
honorable opponents who have buried 
the hatchet. Moreover, I am passed in 


double-quick time, for they know a good 
suffragist is a good citizen. 
The voyage itself proves wholly un- 


stamped passports have cost us the boat. 
train, but finally at midnight we arrive 
having been thirty hours on a journey 
that once took seven. 

Decidedly, travelers are not encouraged, 


II 


T the hotel at which I stayed a very 

old French magazine fell into my 
hands, and in it I found the diary of a 
Frenchman, Baron Roze, written during 
the war of 1870. In it he says: “TI have 
just watched the departure of a new 
ambulance—the Anglo-American ambu- 
lance. At the head marched three women, 
one carrying the French, another the 
English, and the last the American flag. 
These three ladies form part of the ambu- 
lance and are going to the front together 
with the surgeons and nurses, who are 
all English and American. It is not 
necessary to describe how we 
cheered them, and we accom- 








and that I am caught in the 
first mesh. The London I 
know ‘seems far off. There is 
an unfamiliar something in 
the atmosphere which thrills 
and depresses. So many strange 
uniforms — Russian, Belgian, 
French, and most significant 
of all, American. Two Ameri- 
can Red Cross officers. One 
recognizes them immediately, 
not merely by their uniform. 
In a mixed crowd of foreigners 
it is possible to mistake a 
Frenchman for a Belgian or 
Russian for a Frenchman, but 
Americans and Englishmen are 
always unmistakable. They 
stand apart—closely akin to 
each other, but with a subtle 
difference in character which I 
recognize but can not define. 
They are alike in their carriage. 
their air of confidence, and calm 
good humor. But American 
faces seem to me more definite 
in outline — curiously young- 
looking and alert—even among 
the older men, in some respects 
less finished, with eyes that 
seem focused for long distances. 
Anyhow there are the American 
officers for a good omen. 

A poilu, with all the burden 
of war-equipment on his shoul- 
ders, his steel helmet on his 
head, hurries past. His sweet- 
heart keeps beside him with her 
hand in his, and both of them 
have a white fixed look as 
though they are scarcely con- 
scious that there is any one in 
the world but their two un- 











Let Us Give 


THANKS! 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


For the courage which comes when we call 
While troubles like hailstones fall; 
For the help that is somehow nigh 
In the deepest night when we cry; 
For the path that is certainly shown 
When we pray in the dark alone, 

Let us give thanks! 


For the knowledge we gain if we wait 

And bear all the buffets of fate; 

For the vision that beautifies sight 

If we look under wrong for the right; 

For the gleam of the Ultimate Goal 

That shines on each reverent soul, 
Let us give thanks! 


For the consciousness stirring in creeds 

That love is the thing the world needs; 

For the cry of the travailing earth 

That is giving a new faith birth; 

For the God we are learning to find 

In the heart and the soul and the mind, 
Let us give thanks! 


For the growth of the spirit through pain, 
Like a plant in the soil and the rain; 
For the dropping of needless things 
Which the sword of a sorrow brings; 
For the meaning and purpose of life 
Which dawns on us out of the strife, 

Let us give thanks! 


panied them on their way with 
cries of ‘ Vite l’Amerique!’”’ 

So there is nothing new in 
the American Red Cross flag 
in Paris or in the great work 
of compassion which Ameri- 
cans undertook at the very 
beginning of this war and 
which culminates, as it were, in 
the new organization at the 
Place de la Concorde. True, 
there are no processions, not 
much flag-waving, not much 
cheering except on state oc- 
casions. The absence of all 
noisy demonstration is indeed 
one of the most marked fea- 
tures of these days. But on 
that very account the work 
done is the more impressive. 
At any rate the Red Cross 
building on the Place de la 
Concorde impressed me so much 
that with my experience of 
officialdom I needed all my 
courage to enter. I felt in ad- 
vance the chilly aloofness, the 
unutterable contempt with 
which mere mortals are usually 
received in such places. But 
already in the anteroom some of 
my alarm passed. Here was a 
new atmosphere—a new idea 
in administrations. From the 
gentleman who inquired in 
what way he might have the 
pleasure of assisting me, down 
to the little Boy Scout who 
went ahead with my message, 
I met with a genial good will 
that was as unexpected as it 
was refreshing, the more s0 
since the American Red Cross 














happy selves. From the next 
compartment a Russian is say- 
ing good-by—at least I presume that is 
what he is saying—to a small crowd of 
enthusiastic sounding compatriots who re- 
spond in chorus. It is really rather hard 
to believe we are in England at all. 

At our port of embarkation (as the censor 
will have it) we are bereft of the last 
semblance of free will. We do as we are 
told and we do it meekly, with a guilty, 
propitiatory air and an eye on the military 
police and their all too ready-to-hand- 
looking revolvers. We sit in rows on re- 
lentless wooden benches for several hours 





exciting. Even certain solemn and sig- 
nificant precautions cause no sensation. 
Nobody worries. Such things as U-boats 
seem entirely beneath interest. I am 
rather ashamed of my safety waistcoat 
and hide it out of sight. 

The next morning we awake to France 
and more detectives and more waiting. 
A bunch of dejected-looking German 
prisoners crossing the town under the 
guard of a solitary French soldier add to 
the general strangeness of things. Natural- 
ly the official stamping on our much be- 


had only just arrived and the 
settling-in process was not even 
completed. Even while I waited furniture 
was being moved into the various imposing 
oflices, and there was a steady stream ol 
callers, men and women, each with his own 
little bit of all important business which 
wanted attending to immediately. All 
this might well distract and exasperate the 
most long-suffering. 

But no one was distracted, and no one 
Was exasperated, there was no unnecessary 
delay. Everything that can be done 5 
done promptly. For the officials in spite 
of their officialdom (Continued on page 150) 
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Elisha Durland, deep in a lounging chair, frowned heavily at his wife. The newspaper, flaring her elope- 


ment, lay at his feet. 


“Do you believe that?” she questioned. 
q 


“What else can I believe?” he asked, 


evading her eyes. “Well?” she challenged. ‘ You have made your bed,” he said, “ and you must lie in it” 


The 


OME sins, trailing scarfs of scarlet 
across the dull gray raiment of 
existence, cast a warm reflection of 
daring that sets those who commit 
them apart from the pallid crew of man- 
kind. Others, solemnly sombre, lay palls 
ot gloom, trappings of tragedy majestic 
for all they are the garb of evil. But there 
are transgressions at which even the devil 
must laugh as he tones their depths of black 
Into sodden drab and takes but enough of 
i ted of passion to daub pantaloon 
‘SCS ON White robes of virtue. These are 
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the sins for which only the God who under- 
stands the souls of His silly children finds 
justification. One of these was Mabel 
Durland’s. 

In repentance of it she was sitting, a 
shabby Niobe, on the edge of the last 


SALVATION 


row of benches in the gospel tent where 
Elisha Durland, her husband, itinerant 
evangelist and self-anointed prophet of 
the Lord, stood on the platform. Under 
the flare of gasoline torches, flickering in 
the sudden hot gusts of the summer night, 
she could see his bulky figure looming 
above the bowed heads of praying men 
and women. As she watched, his body 
seemed to merge into its grotesque shadow 
on the swaying canvas. So huge he 
seemed, so ominously menacing, that 


Mabel Durland shivered as she saw him 
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seem to awaken from his trance of ecstatic 
devotion and shake his long, gray locks 
from his half-closed eyes. The woman 
beside her, the neophyte whom Durland 
called Sister Lorena, moved nearer to 
touch her hand, but Mrs. Durland drew 
away, leaning forward as if the weight 
of her husband’s words burdened her 
slight shoulders. 

“For let us not weep, but rejoice,” 
Elisha Durland was praying, “‘since there 
is more joy among the angels over the 
return of one sinner than there is over 
the nine and ninety who have stayed 
within the fold. Joy is ours, brethren, 
for joy is mine, and my joy is your joy, 
as my sorrow has been your sorrow. You 
know how I have suffered’ —Mabel Dur- 
land drew a long breath, and Sister 
Lorena strove to comfort her with a 
caress she evaded—‘‘and you know how 
I have besought the Lord to bring back 
the wanderer. She has come back. Glory 
hallelujah! She has sinned, but she is 
sorry. She has returned to her own. 
Glory to the Lord!” 

The echo of his invocation rumbled 
through the tent as his congregation 
rose to acclaim the miracle of grace by 
the chanting of an old-time gospel hymn, 
but Mabel Durland held herself rigid 
on the bench, striving to marshal her scat- 
tered thoughts into ranks on which she 
might depend when the trial of confession 
should come. With the rhythm of the 
hymn beating over her she looked back 
on her life as one who scans a valley 
from a hill, trying to see herself as Dur- 
land regarded her, but unable to meet his 
present demand for contrition as she had 
been unable to meet his past demands for 
the solemn dignity he had come to believe 
necessary for the conduct of a missionary’s 
wife. 

She had been no more than a light- 
hearted child, she realized now, when 
she had met Elisha Durland. She had 
been working in the circulation depart- 
ment of a morning newspaper, laboring 
at routine service, living with her widowed 
mother in a tiny apartment on the lower 
West Side, and seeking amusement where- 
ever it was cheap, when she had found 
him blocking the road of her future. 
He was a_ heavy-bodied, ponderous- 
brained man, twice her age, and picking 
up a precarious livelihood by street preach- 
ing, when she was introduced to him in 
the social wake of a mission entertainment 
to which her mother had almost literally 
dragged her. Perhaps because of some 
inheritance of that predilection toward 
religious excitement that kept her mother 
in pursuit of new expounders of old 
divinity, but more possibly because Dur- 
land was the first man to make love to 
her, she had married the evangelist. 

She wondered, looking at Durland as 
he swayed to the sound of the swelling 
hymn, why he had ever wanted to marry 
her. She herself had gone into marriage, 
she knew now, bearing the lamp of self- 
immolation and believing that Durland 
was a superman whose condescension 
to herself was as magnificent as it was 
mysterious. No Danae ever gave to Zeus 
the adoring devotion that Mabel Durland 
gave to her husband. Although she had 
been used to poverty, she had not known 
before the haphazard existence into which 
matrimony plunged her, but she accepted 
it, not only without complaint, but as if 

10 


Not in anger, but with an awakening pity Mabel Durland spoke to her husband. 
think,” he said heavily, and sank down into the chair; the woman and girl watched 


the evangelist had blessed her in permit- 
ting her to share want with him. 

In the miserable little shack on the 
Roseland prairies where Durland had 
taken her she had been so happy in her 
sacrificing love that the older women of 
the neighborhood had been wont to sigh 
and shake their heads over her radiant 
contentment. Staring at Durland now 
as he rocked to and fro on the platform, 
she wondered at the woman she had 
become in those days of privation. She 
had labored not only at unaccustomed 
housework, but at odd jobs by which she 
made a living for them both. She had 
addressed envelops by the hundred thou- 
sand, and stitched petticoats by the thou- 
sand while Durland stood on the street 
corners of the city, exhorting passers-by 
to come and be saved. It was not then, 


but long afterward, that Mabel Durland 
realized that at an age when other girls 
found life a panorama of enjoyment she 
was slaving to satisfy the overweening 
vanity of a selfish man. 

Only after her mother’s death and 
Elsie’s birth had she discovered herself 


giving less adulation to her husband. 
Because Durland had failed to give het 
any spiritual consolation in the time of des- 
perate questioning that followed her 
finding of her mother’s body stark and 
cold in the room where she had lived 
alone, his wife for the first time held 
doubt of his power. The doubt, which 
might have died under propitious circum- 
stances, grew with his attitude toward 
their child. To Durland Elsie was, from 
her babyhood, an annoyance, diverting 
her mother from devotion to himself. To 
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“Elsie wants to come with me,” she said. 
him. Finally he spoke. 


Mabel the child was never anything but a 
gilt from God, not the personage to whom 
Durland talked so glibly, but a benign 
divinity beyond her invocation or her 
understanding. With Elsie the breach 
between her parents grew until, when the 
girl was seven, Mabel Durland was 
looking at her husband with the cool, 
calculating eyes of disillusioned woman- 
hood. To her he was becoming the husk 
of manhood he now appeared as he led 
in the singing of his congregation. Since 
he had been content to let her play wor- 
shipper, he paid the penalty of the idol 
whose devotee has been so prone that she 
had seen but his feet and now found 
them clay. For when Mabel Durland 
ceased to adore her husband she ceased 
to love | 


Had it not 


been for his blindness to 


He waved off her statement as if it held no importance. “1 must have 
“Tl wonder why you didn’t tell me before that 1 was keeping you from God?” 


the change in her, and for another mani- 
festation of his vanity his wife might have 
slipped into meek acceptance of their 
way of life, finding comfort in her child 
and in the fact that Durland’s appointment 
to a mission chapel was lifting them out 
of penury. The appointment however 
carried with it the obligation of jail 
chaplaincy for Durland, and for Mabel 
the necessity of placating a group of 
women powerful in the politics of the 
mission board. Because she failed miser- 
ably in her task just as Durland was 
growing heavily conscious of his  in- 
adequacy to cope with cynically captious 
criminals, they hit upon the solution, not 
deliberately but expeditiously, of inter- 
changing their duties. 

Mabel Durland, récalling detail after 
detail of experience through the years of 


their strangely cast 
lives, smiled bitterly 
at the thought of 
how they had fitted 
into their shifted 
tasks. She had been 
as queerly able in 
the work of encour- 
aging the jail habit- 
ués to moral en- 
deavor as Elisha 
Durland had_ been 
happy in his con- 
ferences with Sister 
Alicia and Sister 
I’sther and the gal- 
axy of solemn-vis- 
aged women who 
burned candles be- 
fore his power of ex- 
hortation. To Dur- 
land the fruits of 
power weve none the 
less sweet because 
they held no new 
flavor. It was their 
novelty that tickled 
his wife’s palate. 
When that palled 
she looked for an- 
other sensation. She 
found it in Corry 
Hughes. 

Because Corry 
Hughes, young and 
daring and debonair, 
had been the most 
gaily indifferent 
prisoner the jail had 
housed in the time 
she had visited there, 
Mabel Durland gave 
to him the special 
heed the best of 
women give to 
laughing-eyed des - 
peradoes. She was 
honest enough to 
know that she had 
no particular desire 
to convert him, but 
she was feminine 
enough to believe 
him when he told 
her that she was the 
one influence for 
good that his care- 
less life had ever 
known. It might 
been true, at 
that, for when he 
came out of jail he 
fell into the habit of fvequenting the mis- 
sion. When Elisha Durland’s platitudes 
grew too unctuous for his sense of 
humor, Hughes drifted into calls at 
the parsonage on those evenings when 
Durland conferred with his missionary 
board and Mabel stayed alone with 
Elsie. 

Looking back from this place of vision 
from where she strove to see her life 
clearly, Mabel Durland wondered whether 
or not it had been Corry Hughes’s sug- 
gestion about Durland’s eldership in a 
Mormon church that had aroused her to 
suspicion of her husband’s friendship with 
Sister Lorena. Even now, looking at the 
jet-bangled, heavy-bosomed woman beside 
her with the contempt of the impetuous 
for the slow-moving, she wondered if any 
relationship other than sp‘ritual advisorship 
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had existed between Durland and his dis- 
ciple until she herself had flung the bomb 
of her suspicions at him. With a shrug 
she told herself that whether or not she 
had reason for her outburst then, Durland 
had given her plenty of motive thereafter. 
For the rage that her accusation engen- 
dered in him had brought on the domestic 
cataclysm that had plunged her into the 
folly that she must expiate ere Durland 
would give to her the one boon she sought 
from life —Elsie. 

It had been through Elsie that Elisha 
Durland had struck back at his wife 
when their furious wranglings had brought 
them into bitter enmity. He had refused 
to change his attitude toward Sister 
Lorena, taunting Mabel until she had 
threatened to take her story to the board 
of trustees who gave nominal rule to 
the group of missions that included 


Men and women raised their heads as Mabel 
Durland passed them, staring at her with 
keen curiosity; but she kept her way as if 
oblivious of their scrutiny and went up the 
rickety stairs to the platform where Elisha 
Durland waited as if he had been a magnet 


Durland’s. Durland retaliated by send- 
ing Elsie to one of the mission schools, a 
bare, gloomy barracks under the glacial 
authority of Sister Alicia. He had taken 
the child while Mabel had been at the 
jail. She had come home to find Elsie 
gone, and she had rushed into a rage 
that beat against Durland’s determina- 
tion as a stormy sea against cliffs long 
since worn smooth by other furies. 

“Bring her home to me,” she had 
shrieked at him. 

“When you have been chastened,” he 
told her, “into understanding of your 
sinfulness of imputing sin to me and that 
chaste woman whom you have slandered.”’ 

“Bring her home!”’ she had cried, beating 
her clenched fists against him. 

“When the Lord has granted penitence 
unto you,” he told her. 

“You'll be sorry,” she had sobbed, 

turning away from the futility of plead- 

ing to seek some other method of win- 
ning Elsie back to her. 

She had known, even without trial, 
that appeal to Sister Alicia would be 
useless, but she took the chance, only 
to be turned away coldly. The sight 
of Elsie, standing at an upper window 
of the bleak house, holding out child- 
ish arms and calling with quivering lips, 
drove Mabel wild with the passion of 


motherhood thwarted of its young. “Py 
make him sorry!” she promised herself gs 
she reeled through the streets toward the 
parsonage. 

In front of the mission she met Corry 
Hughes. To him, because he was a human 
being and because she subconsciously 
knew that no one else in the world cared 
as much for her as did he, she sobbed 
out the tale. He listened quietly, swearing 
once as she pictured Elsie at the windoy. 
“Tl break in the place, and get her for 
you, Mrs. Durland,” he promised. 

“What’d be the use? He’d put her 
back tomorrow.” 

“Not if he didn’t have her.”’ 

“But she’d be here.” 

“Why does she have to be?” he had 
demanded. Then swiftly, graphically he 
had outlined a plan that took away 
Mabel Durland’s breath by its simplicity 
and its daring. With Corry Hughes 
sketching it eagerly to her, it had seemed 
just and_right; and because she wanted 
Elsie more than she wanted everything 
else in the world she snatched at the 
straw the man flung to her. That night 
she went away with Corry Hughes, forger 
and jailbird. 

It was the next day, after the daredevil 
plan had failed, that she saw upon a news- 
stand the headlined papers that flung up 

the barrier between her and that 
way of existence she had called her 
life. “Evangelist’s Wife Elopes 
with Reformed Criminal”’ she read, 
and immersed as she was in her 
own misery, she saw the mockery 
of the announcement and knew 
how it must strike Elisha Durland 
in his vanity. She had held him 
up for the world to laugh at, and 
she knew that he cou. forgive her 
anything but that. 
The truth of her surmise met her 
when she returned to the parsonage 
that night. Sister 
Lorena admitted her, 
sighing over her with 
a rise and fall of jet 
bangles that roused in 
Mabel a longing to 
twist a rope of them 
around the woman’s 
fat throat. Durland, 
deep in a_ lounging 
chair, frowned heavily 
at her. The news- 
paper, flaring her 
elopement, lay at her 
feet. She looked him 
squarely in the face 
as she spoke. “Do 
you believe that?” 

“What else can I 
believe?’’ he had 
asked her, evading 
her eyes. 

“Well?” she had 
challenged him. 

“You have made 
your bed,” he said, 
“and you must lie 
it. 

“T don’t care any 
thing about you,” she 
had told him. 
want Elsie.”’ 

“You shall never 
again have her,” he 
had said. Knowing 
(Continued on page 182) 
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OF 


HOU S BR EE PENG 
FOODS:.-SANITATION AND HEALTH 


BUREAU 


Though there be grumbling at the “bully beef” and cursing of the cook between meals, mess-call always brings 
its “miles and miles of smiles.” Well it may, for Uncle Sam feeds his soldiers superabundantly. The diet may 


lack for variety, but it’s full of the calories that build brain and brawn 


Army 


By DR. 


HAT soldiers and sailors “fight 

on their bellies’ was known 

long before the art of fighting 

while lying prone was dis- 
covered. It was Napoleon who put this 
truth in the form of a slogan. Napoleon 
had a genius for the commissariat. He 
had the true faculty of genius, namely: a 
capacity for infinite detail. All success- 
ful business men know the meaning of 
attention to details. Little things, which 
smaller minds would leave to subordinates, 
are looked after personally by the real 
man of genius, in the true sense of that 
word. 

To plan a battle is of high significance, 
but the best plans will fail if the com- 
mander leads ill-fed or starving soldiers. 
The feeding of our soldiers and sailors is of 
no less significance than filling the ranks 
and training the officers. It is of equal 
signicance with the gun and the bullet. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that we should 
take a lively interest in what the soldiers 
and sailors have to eat. We not only are 
eager that they should have an abund- 
ance, but also that the quality of the 
food should be good and nutritious. It is 
equally desirable that the food should be 
Properly balanced, so that all the tissues 
of the body be nourished. It should also 
tave the mineral and vital principles to 
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safeguard health and ward off all nutri- 
tional disease. 

I have before me, through the courtesy 
of competent officials of the Army and 
Navy, Official copies of the rations served 
our fighting forces on land and sea. This 
has been very generously supplemented 
by references to typical meals as served 
practically day by day. 

The first point that strikes the student 
of military dietaries is the generous por- 
tions that are daily issued to each man. 
Our food administration would be shocked 
at the ponderous portions supplied. Al- 
ready, according to the newspaper accounts, 
the Central Powers are gradually dimin- 
ishing the rations of their soldiers. What 
appear to be accurate accounts of warn- 
ings issued to German soldiers, cautioning 
them against extravagance in their diet, 
indicate that the soldier, who last of all 
feels the pinch of hunger, is no longer to 
be spared. Similar economies are prac- 
tised by the Allied Powers, though not 
to the extent of jeopardizing, to any 
notable degree, the adequacy of the 
military rations. We probably would be 
doing a useful service to our soldiers and 
sailors by rearranging the articles of diet 
and saving on many of them that are 
evidently issued in too great quantities 
for health and efficiency. Fortunately, 


and the best kind of “Kaiser Canners” 


Rations 


Director 


in our country we do not fear an insuffi- 
ciency of food. The advice given by the 
Food Administration for the conservation 
of foods in civil life is excellent. If 
patriotically followed it will not only 
benefit us in purse, but also in health 
and efliciency. A like benefit would come 
to our soldiers and sailors if the same wise 
principles were applied to them. 

The three guiding principles of military 
nutrition are the following: the food 
must be ample in quantity; it must be 
excellent in quality; it must be free of 
all adulteration and debasement. It was 
the lack of adherence to these three cardinal 
principles that produced serious com- 
plaints on the part of the soldiers during 
the Spanish War. 

But in the period since the Spanish War 
wonderful progress in our knowledge has 
been made. 

Improvement in the technique of 
preserving food has also been achieved. 
The shipment of fresh meat in a frozen 
condition has become an_ international 
industry. It is difficult, nevertheless, to 
send refrigerating cars to the battle front. 
The experience of the soldier in general 
warrants the statement that properly 
cured meat such as corned beef, bacon, 
ham, and smoked meats and fish are in 


general preferred to the fresh article. In 
13 
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all the rations of the Army and Navy 
cured meats are recognized as a proper 
substitute for the fresh. In fact unless 
the ship carries a store of frozen or canned 
meats, cured meats are the only available 
supply on shipboard. The general expe- 
rience of the soldier is that he prefers the 
cured meats to the canned articles. There 
should be no difficulty in supplying the 
soldier and sailor with the kind of meat 
which he prefers. 


Foods That Meet All Demands 


HE task of rationing an army on fresh 
unfrozen beef is attended with so 
many difficulties that it may be regarded 
as undesirable to attempt its proper execu- 
tion. During the Civil War I was more 
than once detailed to convoy live cattle to 
Sherman’s Army in Georgia. These cattle 
were poorly fed, depending chiefly for their 
food upon the meager grazing along the 
line of march. Their condition when they 
reached the front was, to say the least, 
not attractive. 

Many of the things I have said about 
meat are true of other articles of food that 
go to the front. Fortunately the methods 
of preserving and transporting cereals, 
vegetables, sugar, milk, and bread are 
far more effective than with the meat; so 
that these articles should reach our soldiers 
in good condition. If we supply them 
with an abundance of vegetables, potatoes, 
dried fruits, dried milx, and other foods 
rich in vitamins, there will be no danger 
in confining the meat-supply to the cured 
articles that are so much more palatable 
and nutritious than the fresh, and so 
much more practicable than the frozen or 
cold-storage products. 

In regard to the quantity of food sup- 
plied daily, the following data taken from 
the official records of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps are given: 


DAILY RATIONS IN OUNCES 
ARMY AND 
MARINE CORPS 
Flour 18 
Meat. 20 
Potatoes. : 
Evaporated Milk. 
Sugar.... 
Sirup. ; 
Dried Fruits 
1ard..... 
Dried beans. . 
Butter 
Cheese. . 
Macaroni 
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The total weight of the garrison Army 
ration—and this is the same as the Marine 
Corps—is 68.7 ounces a day. This does 
not include coffee, salt, baking powder, 
vinegar, flavoring extracts, etc., which are 
not included in determining the food-value 
of the ration because they are condimental 
and have no appreciable food-value. 

The total weight of the Navy ration, 
including condimentals, is 87 ounces 
a day. This does not include any 
water or other beverage drunk during the 
day or used at meals. In other words, the 
Army ration, excluding beverages, is 4.3 
pounds and the Navy ration, excluding 
beverages, is 5.5 pounds a day. 

The travel ration of the Army, where 
the soldiers are transported and doing no 
marching, is somewhat less generous than 
that of the soldiers in garrison. The field 
rations and emergency rations are pre- 


Army and Navy Razions 


scribed by the commander-in-chief as the 
emergency may arise, and, of course, are 
more generous than the transportation 
ration. 

These data lead to the conclusions that 
our soldiers and sailors are remarkably well 
fed when the articles of food are of the 
proper character. In times of stress such 
as these are, it is often found difficult or 
impossible to secure the quality in foods 
that otherwise could be obtained. Large 
numbers of men are assembled hastily, 
are sent on long journeys, and are sub- 
jected to many hardships. As the prime’ 
object of such movements is to strike 
the enemy, the commissariat — suffers 
justifiably. 

In the present war it is believed that 
these dangers of the food-supply will be 
reduced to a minimum. Every effort is 
made to have the food-supply of the 
Army and Navy of the best quality, but 
we must not be disappointed if in emergen- 
cies success does not always crown these 
efforts. It is barely possible that some such 
disaster as that which befell the Belgians, in 
having a lot of musty, unsalable wheat 
dumped upon them may come to both 
the Army and Navy, but we hope not. 


The Nutritive Ratio Is Correct 


HE analysis of the rations leads to most 

interesting results. The number of 
calories in the garrison Army and Marine 
Corps ration, exclusive of condiments, tea, 
and coffee, is over 5000. The number of 
calories in the Navy ration is around 6000. 
The daily ration of the Navy contains 
8.15 ounces of protein, 24.1 ounces of 
carbohydrates, and 9.75 ounces of fat. 
The quotient (which is the nutritive ratio) 
is obtained by dividing the carbohydrates, 
plus the fats multiplied by 214, by the 
protein. This ratio is 5.6, which experience 
has shown is about the proper amount for 
the well-balanced diet to secure equilibrium 
in weight. It is neither a fattening nor an 
emaciating diet. We are struck, particu- 
larly, however, by the fact that the amount 
of protein in the diet, both of the Army and 
Navy, is remarkably high. These diets 
were doubtless constructed on the old 
system founded on the belief that protein 
was the strength-giving element, and 
therefore immense quantities of lean meats 
favored the development and sustenance of 
physical endurance. Physiologists and 
dietitians are not unanimous in regard to 
the quantity of protein which the diet 
should contain. There are two schools, 
representing two extreme views. One 
believes in a low protein diet of a maximum 
of seventy-five grams of protein a day. 
The other school believes in a protein diet 
containing a minimum of 120 grams of 
protein a day. The Army and Navy 
ration evidently is constructed on the 
extreme view of the maximum require- 
ment, since the number of grams of protein 
in the Navy ration amounts to 224, and 
in the Army ration to 188 grams a day. 
If all the elements in the Army and Navy 
ration were reduced to the requirements of 
the ordinary individual of average size 
engaged in moderate labor, the number of 
grams of protein for the Army would be 
about 130 and for the Navy about 150, 
which, in my opinion, are quite sufficient 
for all dietetic and strategic purposes. In 
fact, the most striking feature of the Army 
and Navy ration, and especially the Navy 
ration, is the great excess of food beyond 


the possible physical requirements of 4} 
soldier or sailor. Both soldier and sail 
would be benefited by cutting the ratiog— 
without injuring its balance—to at leas, 
3500 calories daily. Persons who are over. 
fed are threatened with disaster almoy 
to the extent of those who are underfed, 
The overfed soldier will not endure 
much fatigue, march so far, carry such 
heavy burdens, or react so well under 
wounds and surgical operations as the One 
that is fed on a normal amount of food 
I believe, of course, very strongly that j 
any error is committed in regard to the 
quantity of food, it should be on the sid 
of excess rather than insufficiency, by 
I am fully convinced, nevertheless, tha, 
our soldiers and sailors would be better 
off if one-third of the food issued to them 
were cut out. Fortunately, however, the 
soldier and sailor are not required to eat 
all their ration. They are allowed q 
money compensation for the part of the 
ration that they do not draw. This 
happily leads not only to thrift and 
economy, but also to better health. [j 
the soldier does not like any particular 
part of his ration, he can in favorable 
circumstances take its money value and 
purchase what he does like. For these 
reasons we need not have any great fear 
that the soldier and sailor are likely to be 
injured by over-eating. 

The second danger in regard to the rations 
for our Army and Navy is that the acid- 
forming foods, chiefly lean meat and cereals 
in the rations, are far in excess of the 
alkaline foods, chiefly vegetables and fruits 
The tendency in eating a ration of this kind 
is to favor the condition of acidosis. In 
other words, a ration of this kind reduces 
the alkalinity of the tissues of the body 
and especially the alkalinity of the blood. 
One of the most noted surgeons in the 
country told me recently that when called 
upon to operate upon a patient, the firs! 
examination he makes is to detect any 
signs of acidosis. If there is the least 
deficiency in the alkalinity of the tissues 
of the body or of the blood, he does not 
operate until the condition is removed. His 
experience shows him that patients with 
acidosis, or incipient acidosis, react much 
less vigorously from the effects of an opera- 
tion than those in whose tissues the alka- 
linity is normal. 

As, unfortunately, thousands of our brave 
soldiers are certain to be wounded, it is 
of the utmost importance that they 
should be fed in such a manner as to 1avor 
to a maximum degree their recovery Irom 
wounds and surgical operations incident 
thereto, and this necessarily entails 4 
base or alkaline-forming diet. 


Our Soldiers and Sailors Eat Too Much 


AM fully convinced that our soldiers and 


sailors eat too much lean meat. 
the evidence of modern nutritional inves 
tigations shows that cereal foods are better 
suited to sustain physical vigor than animal 
foods, and for that reason I would not 
favor a reduction, to any noted degree, 
of the cereal foods now used by ot 
Army and Navy. On the other hand, 
meat is the most expensive and most 
difficult food product which we have t 
supply to our forces in the field. Ii 
the quantity of lean meat now give 
to our soldiers should be cut in hall, I 
would (This article continued on page 9d) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 9 
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Tozo Proves 


New England Ancestry 


EAREST SIR: 

Last Mundy a.m. I was _ pre- 
siding in kitchen chair at home 
of Mrs & Mr Marmaduke Bliss, 

near New Jersey, where I still work there. 
Dish-wash were through, and lunching 
boiled from gass-stove while I got educa- 
tion from news-print which I read second- 
handed. Colum of lady-talk on that page 
say following inflamed print: 


‘*Food-value grow scarcer G more so 
day by hour. Unless something happen 
pretty soonly something else will. By not 
eating something every day you can save 
it. That are work of extreme patriotism 
which each American can do with his 
stumach. Persons wishing to win war 
should enjoy at leastly one wheatless, 
meatless, eatless day per weekly.” 


While listening to that editorial, my 
brain stand on end, and I was intending to 
think about it when Hon. Mrs Marmaduke 
J. Bliss pop open door with expression of 
cross beauty. 

“Togo,” she report, “get ready to en- 
slave yourself for next four (4) days. 
Great misery will be shared by this family.” 

“What calamity perhaps?” I ask out 
with scared teeth. 

‘““My Marmaduke has decided to donate 

48 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by 
F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Maga ine, 
bright printer who belteves that folks should 
he free, even though they go to jail for tt. 


an Old-Home week to his relatives,’ she 


bust. 


“Why should it happen?” I narrate 


bashly. 

“Next 
she otter for peev of tonc. 

“Please to give me six (6) historical 
facts about that patriotic date,” I snug- 
gest. 

“Thanksgiving,” she revolve intellect 
ually, ‘‘are entirely American day to cele 
brate arrival of Hon. Chris Columbus at 


Plymouth, N. H., in battleship Mayflour 


which brought New England to America 
and made July 4 necessary. Every since 
that Hon. Pres. of U. S. has selected one 
(1) rainy day in November to eat too much 
turkey on.” 

“Why should food be sacred at then 
time?” I require. 


Thursday are Thanksgiving,” 


Pretty soonly, when I was in kitchen get- 
ting ready to quit first, 1 hear sound of 
ottomobile, horse, footsteps, and etc. out 
by road. I look from window and ob- 
serve all happy relatives, including trunks, 
going otherwhere. Silence came. | wait 


“Because Pilgrim 4 Fathers could rot 
feel thankful without turkey-pie-cranberry 
dinner filling everything inside.’ 

‘“‘T bet your life Hon. Bert Hoover were 
not employed on that Mayflour shipping 
boat,”’ I divludge fasically. 

She said no words. 

“What are Ntnl object of Thanksgiving 
date?” I peruse. 

‘Freedom caused it,’’ she jellify. ‘‘That 
are date for all Americans to rise upward 
and kick away Tyrants.” 

‘What area Tyrant?” are next question 
for me. 

‘4 Tyrant are a mean boss what make 
persons do something else when they want 
to do something,” she ollicute distinct- 
ually. 

“Do Thanksgiving 
mittance to all-kinds Tyrants?” 
on. 

‘Completely, yes,” she tell. 

“Thanks so many,” I peruse. 

“And now Togo,” she explod, “you 
must go to work disagreeably turning this 
home into boarding-house for deary Mar- 
maduke’s dolling relatives.” 


declare no ad- 
I stuck 


R. EDITOR, scarcely had 4.44 train 
arrived at New Jersey that afternoon 
than assorted (Continued on page 113) 
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“A memorial built by the Government of the United States and patriotic citizens to the women of the North and the 
women of the South, held in loving memory by a now united country, that their labors to mitigate the suffering of the 
sick and wounded in war may be perpetuated. This memorial is dedicated to the service of the American Red Cross” 


Your 


ed (ross 


By Clara Savage 


and Mine 


Washington Correspondent GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


HAVE just become a member of the 

American Red Cross. I don’t know 

how to knit. Up to the time I 

joined, I had never made a surgical 
dressing in my life. Now I have several 
hanks of yarn, and have mastered the art 
of four-by-four compresses at least. This 
is how it happened. 

Goop HouseKEEPING asked me to go to 
Washington. ‘We want an article on the 
organization of the American Red Cross,” 
the editor explained. 

“Why, when every one knows all about 
the Red Cross?” I thought to myself. To 
prove it, I tried to put into words, for my 
own satisfaction, just what the Red Cross 
meant to me. And I found that I had a 
diffused and general idea that it was an or- 
ganization whose business it was to do 
good, especially in wartime. But when I 
tried to say just what that good was, I 
kept leaving something out. It seemed 
Impossible to put in a few words all that 
the Red Cross was doing—because it was 
doing so much. I asked other persons— 
members and non-members—what_ their 
ideas of the Red Cross were. From the an- 
Swers one gleaned that it was an agency 
which, under governmental sanction, es- 
tablished base hospitals in France and in- 


y) 7ASHINGTON now, more 
than ever before. the ? ation’ s 

We all want to know what i 

Good Housekeeping 


, ate shtinme 
iate editor: 


oing on there. 
has detailed one of its asst 
) find out and tell you from month to 
She will write those human, 
intimate, personal things that do not 
always get printed, but that throw 
important stdelights on what goes 
yn at our National Capital. We 
believe—and we know the majority of 
our readers believe—in the importance 
of presenting the woman’s point of 
vtew, especially in wartime. Next 
month’s article will be on the Medical 
Department of the Army—the organ- 
ization that holds in its hands the 


ga ? Oe 
lives of all our soldier-bovs. 


month, 


structed ladies in small towns to knit muf- 
flers for soldiers with equal efficiency and 
impartiality. ‘‘Relief’’ was the word 
under which others grouped its activities. 
As to the organization of the Red 
Cross, that seemed to be an open ques- 
tion. This surprised me. It doesn’t 
now. For, since then, I have been to 
Washington. 

Once the Red Cross was in the same 
building with the War Department. Now 


its headquarters is a pure white marble 
building, classical in design, lined across 
the front with Corinthian pillars. High 
up over the portico are the words: “To 
the Memory of the Heroic Women of the 
Civil War.’ But once you climb the 
marble staircase and enter the building, it 
seems not at all a place of memory—it is 
so full of present-day persons doing present- 
day work. 

The first person I went to see was Mr. 
Harvey D. Gibson. He is the general 
manager of the Red Cross. We had hardly 
shaken hands and exchanged a few words 
when he drew from his desk a blue-print 
chart measuring two yards long by one 
yard and a half wide. He opened it to dis- 
close white ink decorations. With a small 
square to represent the President of the 
United States at the top—since he is presi- 
dent of the Red Cross—it progressed by 
means of groups of other squares and ob- 
longs standing for the General Board, the 
Central Committee, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the War Council, on through 
two large squares labeled, ‘‘ Military Re- 
lief” and “Civilian Relief,” to bureaus and 
committees and subcommittees. Toward 
the bottom of the sheet the chart broke 


out into thirteen oblong islands, each one 
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of which was labeled ‘‘ Division Manager.” 
Under each one of these thirteen, there 
was a duplication of many of the groups 
shown above, until there seemed a veritable 
labyrinth of white ink lines connecting 
squares and oblongs. 

““This,”’ said Mr. Gibson, “‘is the Ameri- 
can Red Cross.” 

I felt that I should say something. But 
face to face with this enormous representa- 
tion of the organization, I was dumb. It 
was too gigantic, too detailed, too efficient, 
as here represented, to permit of comment. 

But Mr. Gibson’s finger wandered down 
into the middle distance and rested there, 
pointing to the oblong islands labeled 
“Division Managers.” 

‘All the Red Cross work in the country 
is divided into thirteen divisions,” he said. 

Blue-print charts are neat, but to get a 
really graphic idea of an 
organization, go to a man 
who is giving all his time to 
making that organization a 
live thing. Mr. Gibson ex- 
plained the organization of 
these thirteen divisions. 
And, little by little, I began 
to see the Red Cross. 

I discovered first of all 
that the Red Cross isn’t in 
Washington. In spite of its 
beautiful white marble 


ters within the division get directions and 
help from the division organization of 
which this division manager is the head. 
Each one of these thirteen divisions is thus 
a separate and complete operating unit of 
the Red Cross. To the division manager 
report the following bureaus in each di- 
vision, Bureau of Development, Bureau of 
Civilian Relief, Bureau of Military Relief, 
News Service, Women’s Bureau, Bu- 
reau of Nursing, Bureau of Transporta- 
tion and Supplies, Bureau of Accounting. 
Each is a reproduction in miniature of a 
similar bureau in Washington. The bu- 
reau heads in the divisions communicate 
direct with the corresponding bureau heads 
in Washington, but the action that results 
is subject to the decisions and control of 
the division manager. The Washington 
staff is chiefly concerned with working out 


The Thirteen Divisions 


of the 


American Red (ro ss 


OR any information that can not be furnished by your 


That afternoon, I went back to see Mr. 
Henry P. Davison, chairman of the War 
Council. Mine was the feeling of the 
person who found that well-known flower in 
the crannied wall. I felt that if I could 
understand what the Red Cross organ. 
ization was, “root and branch and all in 
all,” I should know what God and map 
are. 

“The Red Cross War Council is an 
emergency committee,” said Mr. Dayi- 
son. ‘It was created on the tenth of last 
May by the President of the United 
States. It deals with the special needs 
and emergencies created by this war. To 
it are due the reorganization of the Red 
Cross on a war basis, systematization of 
its supply service, the securing of men of 
national reputation to give all their time 
and energies to Red Cross work, and the 
recent raising of a war 
fund of $100,000,000.” 

As the chairman of this 
committee tells in a matter- 
of-fact way what this small 
body of men have already 
done in a few months and 
what they expect to do in 
the months to come, the per- 
son who listens gets a sense 
of the tremendous rush with 
which Red Cross work is 
going forward. With Mr. 
Davison on this committee 





building and the annex 
which sprang up almost 
overnight to help house the 
Red Cross staff, the real 
Red Cross isn’t there. It is 
out through the country in 
thirteen divisions. And this 
is an entirely new state of 
affairs. 

“We used to talk of ‘cen- 
tralization’ of Red Cross 
work,” said Mr. Gibson. 
“Washington headquarters 
were to be the very heart of 
the Red Cross, and all the 
work throughout the coun- 
try was to be managed with 
splendid dispatch and effi- 
ciency by the Washington 
office in direct communi- 
cation with the chapters. 
But in the past six months 
we have outgrown that 
idea. Now you hear the 
word ‘decentralization’ at 
all Red Cross councils. It 


local Chapter, write to the manager of the division in 
which you live. 

New England Division: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts. Mr. James W. Jackson, 765 
Boylston Street, Boston, Manager. 

Atlantic Division: New York, New Jersey. Mr. 
Ethan Allen, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, Manager. 

Pennsylvania Division: Pennsylvania, Delaware. Mr. 
Charles H. Scott, Jr., Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Manager. 

Potomac Division: Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 
Mr. Henry White, Washington, Manager. 

Southern Division: North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Eastern Tennessee. Colonel William L. Peel, 
Atlanta, Manager. 

Lake Division: Ohio, Indiana, Eastern Kentucky. Mr. 
James A. Garfield, Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, Manager. 

Gulf Division: Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. Mr. 
Leigh Carroll, Post Office Bldg., New Orleans, Manager. 

Northern Division: Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana. Mr. Arthur R. Rogers, 28 South 8th 
Street, Minneapolis, Manager. 

Central Division: Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska. 
Mr. A. A. Sprague, 2nd, 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
Manager. 

Southwestern Division: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, Western Kentucky, Western Tennessee. 
Mr. George W. Simmons, 1616 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Manager. 


are Charles D. Norton, 
Grayson M-P. Murphy, 
John D. Ryan, — Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, Jr., with 
William H. Taft, chairman, 
and Eliot Wadsworth, vice- 
chairman, of the Executive 
Committee, ex-officio mem- 
bers. This group of seven 
with little regard for red 
tape are making history in 
Red Cross work. No 
wonder that members and 
non-members can not de- 
scribe in detail the organ- 
ization or the scope of the 
work done by the Red 
Cross. It would be too 
bad if they could. For it 
would mean that there was 
something static about the 
organization and the work, 
and nothing static can hope 
to meet the unheard-of and 
ever-changing demands ol 
the present. On _ general, 








means just this—that the 
Red Cross is adopting the 
form of any big business 
organization, delegating 
authority to division heads 
who are responsible for the 
work done in their district.” 

Instead of the blue-print 
chart, I would make, if I 
were attempting a graphic 
picture of the Red Cross, 
one large red cross from which would 
radiate thirteen small red crosses. These 
thirteen divisions were decided upon by 
the w.y in which the work naturally 
groups itself, and with the need of trans- 
portation facilities in mind. 

“The division manager keeps in close 
touch with Washington,” continued Mr. 
Gibson. “He discusses matters of policy 
with the Washington staff and receives 
suggestions for increasing the efficiency 
of the work done in his division. All chap- 


Mexico. 
Manager. 
Pacific Division: 
Marshall Hale, San Francisco, Manager. 
Northwestern Division: 
Mr. C. B. Stimson, Seattle, Manager. 


Mountain Division: Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mr. John W. Morey, State Capitol, Denver, 


California, Nevada, Arizona. 


the broad policies of the work, to the 
extension, development, and perfection of 
the organization.” 

I said goodby to Mr.. Gibson and went 
out and sat on a bench in the park where I 
couldn’t even see the white marble columns 
of the Red Cross building. There is some- 
thing overwhelming about the tendency of 
man to organize. Women do, too, of 
course. But the difference seems to be that 
women don’t like it after they are organ- 
ized, while men do. 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 


broad lines, the Red Cross 
organization is_ well 


Mr. wrought out—as in the di- 


vision organization de- 
scribed. But there is a 
flexibility and adaptability 
about details of organization. 

To get an idea of the scope 
of the work, I talked to Miss 
Florence Marshall, the head 
of the Women’s Bureau, to Mr. William R. 
Castle, Director of the Bureau of Com- 
munication and acting Director of the 
Bureau of Prisoners’ Relief, to Miss 
Jane A. Delano, Chairman of the National 
Committee on Red Cross Nursing, and in 
the absence of Mr. Frank B. Gifford, Di- 
rector of the Red Cross Supply Service, 
to Mr. Edwin J. Beneicke, his first 
assistant. 

Mr. Beneicke is a short, red-haired man 
with a very nice (Continued on page 140 
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ELL, Sis Mirandy, ma’am,”’ 
says Sis Malaria to me de 
odder night, ‘‘an’ so Thanks- 
givin’ is mos on us agin.” 
“De cat’s foot! You don’t say so!” 
sclaims I, for I suttenly was took on de 
onsurprise, ‘‘don’t hit beat all how close 
togedder Christmuses an’ Thanksgivinses 
come dese times? Looks to me lak dey 
must have ’em "bout fo’ times a yeah.” 
““Dat’s de true word you is givin’ 
us, spons Sis Malaria, ‘I guess hit’s dis 
heah new fangled improvement whut 
dey calls speedin’ things up dat makes 
em keep ev’ything on de jump an’ de 
tun. Why, when I was young de Christ- 
muses an’ de Thanksgivinses were so far 
apart dat hit looked lak dey never would 
come, but now dey des laps over one 
anodder lak de shingles on de roof.” 
“Dat’s so,” I agrees wid her, “I ain’t 
no mo’ dan sorter rest up my mind from 
tryin’ to think whut sort of a Christmus 
gut I'll give to who befo’ I got to start 
to hantin’ de sto’s tryin’ to find somethin’ 
dat’s marked down to thirty-nine cents 
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By Dorothy Dix 





Illustrated by 


E. W. 


Kemble 





dat’ll look lak three dollars an’ ninety 
cents dat’ll do for a Christmus gift agin, 
an’ seems lak I ain’t got my dishes wiped 
from one Thanksgivin’ dinner till I got 
to start in an’ cook anodder.” 

“Well,” spons Sis Malaria, “I reckon 
dat we ain’t none of us gwine to be wore 
to a frazzle dis yeah cookin’ our Thanks- 
givin’ dinners, for wid de price of vittels a 
soarin’ up lak one of dem dere airyplanes, 
de mos’ dat we all will see of a tukkey, or 
chicken fixins, will be deir tail feathers as 
dey flies by on de wing to one of dem 
millionaires whut you reads *bout in de 
papers.” 

“Hit’s a lot easier to be thankful on a 
full stomach dan an empty one,” spons I 
‘an’ ef dere is any music sweeter dan any 
odder, hit is when a table groans under de 
good things to eat on hit, but I specs dis 
yeah our Thanksgivin’ is gwine to be 
sorter of a left handed one, an’ we’s gwine 
to be grateful for de things we ain’t got, 
an’ dat we ain’t no wuss off dan whut we 
is. 


“Amen,” ‘an’ hit 


says Sis Malaria, 


















“I des wonder how Sis Marthy would feel on Thanksgivin’ day ef dem chillun of hers would come to her 
an’ tell her how grateful dey is to her for all she done done for ’em, an’ how dey thinks dat when dey 
hands out crosses for real heroes, she ought to git a row of badges dat’ll kiver her from head to foot” 





Thanksgiving 










suttenly is a gran’ thing dat de President 
pints a day for us to return thanks for 
our blessings, for ef he didn’t dere’s a lot 
of us dat wouldn’t think dat we needed 
to take a whole day off to do hit in. We'd 
think dat we could polish off de job befo’ 
breakfast, an’ not have to rush none, 
neither.” 

“Wellum,” I spons, “I believes in 
celebratin’ Thanksgivin’ day, an’ givin’ 
thanks to Gord for all his mercy, but de 
Lawd is a long ways off, an’ lakly He ain’t 
bodderin’ His head much ’bout whut we 
po’ worms of de dust do an’ say. But de 
folks dat is close to us, dey’s different. 
We makes deir happiness or deir misery, 
an’ so I’d like to see Thanksgivin’ brought 
down from Heaven to earth, an’ made mo’ 
pussonal, so to speak. 

“On Christmas day we all goes "bout 
wid a glad, sweet smile wishin’ each odder 
a Merry Christmas. An’ on New Year’s 
day we tells even our enemies dat we hopes 
dey’ll have a Happy an’ a Prosperous 
Yeah befo’ ’em. Why shouldn’t we cele- 
brate Thanksgivin’ (Continued on page 118) 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JOUN WALLACE GILUes 


Rich in historical interest, and wonderfully 
susceptible of reproduction, is the paneling 
of the room above, a very pure example of 
the wall treatment employed during the 
period of the four Georges of England. 
The ceiling, furnishings, and decorations 
throughout are considered to be admir- 
able illustrations of Georgian interiors 


In many cases paneling can not be used, as the condi- 
tion of the walls requires some covering, and as shown 
in the hall and drawing-room at the left a very great 
charm clings about the old Cclonial wall-papers with 
scenic effects. Where paper with a decorative design 
such as this is used, it must in itself be relied upon for 
the chief decoration. Above is a paneled Colonial hall 
to contrast with the papered Colonial treatment shown 


decoration of 
or in the redecoration of an ole f 
to solve any of the thousand and one pr 
making your home as attractive and | 

Good Hou ekee ping & ill help you. We shall be ¢ / 
sult with you and give you counsel based on the ad 
best New York decorators. Please enclose a stamped 
with your inguiries, and address Interior Decorati 
Good Housekee} ing, 1190 West goth St. IN. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 
The big informal living-room must be all things to all members 
of the family, and the simplest of paneled wall treatments fur- 
nishes an admirable background for its composite furnishings 














PAPER, PICTURES, 


and 


PANELING 


By Mrs. Van Rensselaer Schuyler 

















HERE is an inherent desire in every woman to 

express herself in the making of her own home. 

To that end she may elect to be her own decorator, 

and there are numerous pitfalls which a word in 
time may enable her to avoid. Some of them are the hap- 
hazard buying of pieces of furniture without first measuring 
the spaces for which they are intended, and not considering 
the exposure of a room before deciding upon the coloring. 
Also, she must imagine before she begins just how she wishes 
each room to look when it is finished. When the general pic- 
ture of the room is well in her mind she should think of the 
main features of its decoration and the purpose for which it 
is intended; then the details will suggest themselves. 

An important thing to remember is to try the wall-papers 
in the various rooms for which they are to be used before 
the treatment of the walls is actually determined, and if 
possible to have samples of the fabrics to be used with them. 




























. Also, when there are adjoining rooms, or where rooms open 4 
into one large hall, one room must not be considered alone. | ; : si 4 
There must be no striking contrasts, and the effect when all pueusGuiess oy fuasealestiae Gaius 
the doors are open must be harmonious. 

It is not at all necessary to furnish your house in any one Quite beyond reproach in architectural beauty and dignity is 
period. The first consideration is suitability—the needs of this plainly paneled doorway with no curtaining to break its 
the people who are to live in it and their various tastes—for lovely lines and wood carving. Beyond ita little latticed ante- 
the practical must be considered as well as the decorative. room leads into a music-room with walls paneled to make the 
By careless or immature consideration (Continued on page 177) picture harmonious throughout and give a pleasing vista 
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In much the same form one sees 
today the potter’s wheel which 
was in use many centuries betore 
Christ. “The thrower” forms the 
vessel by hand, then the “turner” 
smoothes it. The characters 
below are “potter’s marks” 


CONNOISSEUR. 


It Is a Wise Woman Who Knows All About Her Own China 
By Churchill Ripley 


& 
RB 


HE old-time enchantment of the potter’s 
art is undimmed by the centuries, and the 
value of the pottery itself is but the more 

enhanced by the hands of each successive genera- 
tion through which it passes. Opportunities of 
seeing collections of o!d potteries have been mani- 
fold during the past decade, and so well classified 
have they been that the study of their carefully 
prepared catalogues is no mean education. Side 
by side with the growth of collections made by 
connoisseurs the interest of the individual has been 
awakened, and to-day one finds in the simplest 
homes bits of interesting ware the names and his- 
tory of which were known only to a few connois- 
seurs at the beginning of the present century. 

So general has become the appreciation of these 
wares that many is the old corner cupboard that has 
been ransacked and its contents exchanged for the 
generous sums paid by rapacious china hunters, and 
many the cupboard, too, that has been searched 
by owners who have suddenly awakened to the de- 
sirability of treasuring their inherited belongings. 
Indeed this pride of possession comes into its own 
as soon as one begins the intelligent segregation of 
the objects she possesses. Each home should have 
its own antiquarian department, be it a room or a 
mere cabinet, and each housewife should feel her 
own obligation to the things she has inherited or 
collected. She should consider herself the custo- 
dian, the domestic curator, of the home museum, 


Below is a stoneware plate, and stone- 
ware has been picturesquely called the 
bridge between pottery and porcelain, 
as it is like each, while they are unlike 
each other. Stoneware has resonance, 
but is not translucent; the glaze is thick 


BRN 
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the person whose duty it is to guard family treas 
ures for future generations. Dignity is at once 
given possessions when recognition is made of their 
intrinsic and historic value by those who own them. 
And not to the astute collector, but to this 
newly awakened household curator who is learning 
to treasure things of interest is a bit of practical 
knowledge most welcome and stimulating now, 
The special joy awaits her of learning to know the 
difference between pottery and porcelain, between 
hard paste and soft paste, between glazes and 
enamels. To her, blue and white plates wil! make 
a fresh appeal, old salt glaze will awaken questions, 
slip decorated ware, old English cream color, and 
odd bits of porcelain made in famous European 
potteries await her intelligent comment. 
Excellent selections for the purpose of analysis 
are the three plates below that at a distance look 
very much alike. Each one is decorated with blue 
designs on white, and a casual observer would note 
little difference between them, and would know 
little about them—beyond the fact that they were 
made of “‘clay.”” But now, what is clay? Clay is 
an opaque body which with water forms a plastic 
paste, and when fashioned and hardened becomes 
more or less impervious to water. When clay has 
been formed into vessels, and baked, either by the 
heat of the sun or of fire, the product is call earthen- 
ware. All earthenware may be classified as either 
pottery, stoneware, or (Continued on page 197) 


To strike the pottery plate at the left is 
as though one were striking wood, but 
the porcelain plate below has a reso- 
nant bell-like quality, as though one 
were striking fine glass; it is translucent, 
and looks as if glaze and blue were one 


* There’s a joy without canker or cark, 


There's a pleasure eternally new— 


‘Tis to gloat on the glaze and the mark 


Of china that’s ancient and blue. 


Unchipped all the centuries through 


It has passed since the chime of it rang 
And they fashioned it figure and hue 


In the reign of Emteror Hwang.” 
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A few yards of “turkey paper” go One always wants to take a little 
along way toward making the dining- gift to the hostess who asks one to 
room look like Thanksgiving. Upon Thanksgiving dinner, and here it is 
receipt of check or money-order we at the left, and something delightful 
ly treas will be glad to buy tor you turkey for the purpose—the famous Jessie 
at once paper similar to that above, with Willcox Smith painting of two chil- 
of thei napkins | to match. : The paper is dren returning thanks. rhe quaint 
ae twenty inches wide, in colors of red, little verse shown at the right of the , 
n them. bronze, and black, and sells in illustration is under the picture itself 
to this pieces of 10 feet each for 25 cents and the coloring is lovely. The size 
learning a piece. The napkins to match are is 12 by 16 in., and the price is 75c. 


Address Entertainment Editor, Coop 
HovusekEeEpPInG, 119 W. 40St., N.Y.C. 





25 cents for fifty; turkey table-cloths, 


ractical 
63 by 84 inches, 25 cents each 
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On receipt of letter postage, instructions 















































es and Instructions for the mince pie invita- 
make tion below to be sent by the hostess will be sent for making the turkey 
stions to her Thanksgiving dinner guests place-card or menu-card belovw, the 
aa ; d will be sent upon receipt of letter Thanksgiving apple favors, the mince 
postage. A little verse about “turkeys pie invitation to Thanksgiving dinner 
ropean and things”’ will be sent to accompany with a game to play at the dinner- 
the invitation on its cheerful way table, and a menu for the dinner itself 
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3elow and at the extreme left 
are apple favors for Thanks- 
giving you can make at home 
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We will buy these favors for you; composition turkey with a 
place inside for nuts, toc to $2 each according to size; 
pumpkins toc each; corn in the shuck, 25c each; Puritan 
maid nut-container 20c each; basket containing 12 favors on 
yellow ribbons, $2 complete. Address Entertainment Editor 
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ae the war and 


the great army of men that are 

now in camp, New York, though 
it misses its men, seems as alive as ever. 
Preparations for the winter, however, are 
decidedly different than in former years. 
War relief committees and the many ac- 
tivities of the Red Cross now take prece- 
dence over débutante parties and more 
formal entertainments of the winter. But 
New York is to have its opera, its theatres, 
and its restaurant life; so there will be 
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PAQUIN 


i = 


LEN 


interest aplenty, and new clothes we must 
have—even though they are simpler in 
line than formerly and more somber in 
color to conform with the wartime winter. 

What has happened in Paris, and more 
especially in England, during the last 
three years, will probably be repeated here. 
It is not a season when any striking 
changes in clothes have taken place. The 
great French houses have, without excep- 
tion, shown models in which the prevailing 
note was simplicity, and almost without 


Paris being somber is Paris being more be- 

guiling than ever, and by its very simplicity 

this Paquin suit of gray gabardine but adds 

another string to its bow. Unexpected little 

clusters of gray stitching, narrow shoulders, 

and frugality of fur are its fashion features— 
and “Freddie” is its name 


J 


K OU ES 


exception the colors were solid and some- 
what somber. Not that there is no color 
and life, because there are both, but the 
great number of models have a quiet, dis- 
tinguished air rather than a brilliant one. 

Although there has been no decided 
change in the silhouette, the winter clothes 
can be distinguished by their narrower 
skirts frequently trimmed by tunics, and 
by the change in neck-line. The \ neck, 
which we have had so long, and which was 
doomed in the forecast of last spring. }S 
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radually being replaced, even in the sim- 
pler frocks. The exception is the frock cut 
in surplice fashion, but even this surplice 
line is somewhat different from the V neck. 


The oval neck is the ultra note, while the 
square neck-line is just as new, but more 


conservative—and usually easier to wear. 


Prevalence of the One-Piece Dress 


The one-piece dress has come into its 
own, but, of course, the suit can not be dis- 
regarded. The choice between them de- 
ends somewhat on the requirements of 
the individual. One of the smartest of the 
tailor-made suits of t e year is the model 
shown on the opposite page; this is in the 
straight simple lines which are invariably 


Soft and svelte of line is the Martial et 
Armand coat of brocaded taupe velvet below- 
but it is in between the lines that Paris puts 
her meaning, and something about the whole 
wrap endears it. For the collar Paris went 
ahunting and got a rabbit-skin to wrap the 
fashion in, then finished the girdle with gray 
fringe caught under a tarnished silver slide 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


becoming. Other models show a greater 
length, and sometimes an uneven hem-line. 
In New York, Hickson has evolved into 
something quite charming the bustle of the 
ugly 60’s. Was there ever a period when 
clothes, and furniture, too,seemed so unat- 
tractive as the styles of those days do now 
to our twentieth century eyes? Hickson, 
however, has evolved this bustle idea into 
something quite wearable, as well as 
interesting, in both his tailor-made things 


DQ UILLET 


For wartime comes the demi-evening 
gown like this one shown by Deeuillet, 
with a demure bit of material to fill 
in the top both in back and front; and 
here it is black mousseline gold embroid- 
ered, to match the sleeves. The tunic 
and narrow underskirt, without which 
Paris would not be Paris now, are of 
black satin, the surplice girdle is gold 


and afternoon frocks. It is not a real 
bustle, but by a bit of drapery he sug- 
gests it. At the lower right on page 60 is 
a smart frock of chiffon velvet which 
vaguely suggests the bustle line. A puffy 
bit of the drapery is caught up across the 
back below the sash belt of which Paris is 
so fond. 


Long Separate Coats 


The long separate coat is a very impor- 
tant garment this season. Chéruit shows 
one of great simplicity, with collar in 
sumptuous fashion, while Martial et Ar- 
mand use the big shawl collar which drops 
to the waist. And, by the way, this shawl 
collar on coats as well as suits is a new and 


The big coat is here—but it is no longer big—it 
is little, and French, as Chéruit made it below. 
How we will fit into it remains to be seen, but 
that in we go is unquestioned, and whoever 
stays out, for no matter what reason, is—un- 
patriotic. In this case the coat is of velours 
with the most inscrutable mannered but 
wholly enchanting fur collar high at the top 


CHERUIT 





very becoming note—and I think the 
doctors will say it is more healthy 
than the tight fur collar we have worn. 

The smart note of the season is to 
wear the tailor-made dress for the re- 
quirements of the day, and the demi- 
afternoon frock at dinner-time, or for 
the formal occasions of the afternoon. 
The plain tailored serges we have, as 
always, with us. Some of the new 
ones are in the form of a coat-dress, a 
very useful garment which is illus- 
trated through these pages. Others 
are varied by panels, or panel effects 


The sash of youthful memory—and who 
so apt at bringing back our youth to us 
as Jenny? This is the new demi-evening 
gown, high in front, with sleeves and 
tunic of net embroidered in gold leather! 
The gown is black velvet; the sash, which 
makes believe to be a train, is black satin 


The newest neck-line is oval 
and gives a medieval look, 
as you see in the Kurzman 
dress of black velvet above. 
The hat and muff, called 
Rose Descap, are of black 
velvet with the picturesque 
trimming of cherry colored 
chairs repeated at the neck 
MODELS FROM KURZMAN 


“They Have No Wool? 
Then Give Them 
Velvet,” Says 
Paris 


gained by clusters of unstitched Plaits 
or again, the tunic gives the new note 

The demi-afternoon dress is som. 
thing new and quite delightful. Jenny 
and Chéruit, in fact all the great 
houses, have shown pretty models of 
this style. Some of them have th 
material of the frock, which may be oj 
velvet or satin, carried almost to the 
neck-line in the back, while the frog 
will be low. Or again, as in an Agnes 
model, the oval neck-line is shown in 
the front and the line is lower in the 
back. Still (Continued on page 148) 


This winter French fashion says “they 
have no wool? Then give them velvet” 
and so all the world is wearing velvet 
gowns. This one of black velvet, Jenny 
gives a vest of white satin and—oh, lovely 
day!—a broad black satin sash tied 
aslant at the back and faced with white 
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1S shown j ae 
= Good news flies fast, and the news that panels 


aie the are an important part of Paris gowns, that 

POSE 148) combinations of materials are almost univer- 
sal, and that the spiral treatment at the top 
is much in evidence, is brought by the lovely 
Jenny messenger at the right. The bodice is 
of velvet swathed over silver lace, and the 
skirt is velvet panels over a satin underskirt 
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Paris is depriving us of pockets, but the velvet 
dress below gives more than their equivalent 
in side draperies slashed and faced with a con- 
trasting color. The colors are orchid, pink, 
gray, black, or turquoise blue, and there is a 
narrow belt with the skirt caught above it in 
the most charmingly insouciant manner. The 


shoulder pieces and sleeves are of net; $48 


Taffeta and net is another pretty combination 
approved by Paris, and in the gown above, net 
tunics fall over each other in the most pleas- 
antly alliterative way. ‘The taffeta bodice 
swathes surplice-wise over a triangle of silver 
lace, and below net shoulder straps. The 
skirt is taffeta; pink, blue, orchid, or white, $32 


A disposition to welcome you most warmly 
has this coat with great collar and cuffs of 
taupe hare, and a luxurious figured silk lining. 
It is of silver bloom cloth, which suggests 
silver flecked velours, and it has the compan- 
icnable charm of adaptability, for it is suitable 
for day or evening; gray or pecan color, $55 


The newest things from Paris are now to be had 
in the New York shops, together with many 
lovely models inspired by them, and we will buy 
for you models in the magazine or anything else 
‘you need. On receipt of check or money-order 
ll shop for you without charge for the 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 





The Wartime One-Piece Dress and Top-Coat Worn Morning, 
Afternoon, and Night——A Fashion Which 
Flourisheth Like the Green Bay Tree 


NE of the most striking features of 

the winter is the use of the dress with 

a separate coat. This fashion was 
introduced last year by the smart dress- 
makers and tailors, but it was hard to find 
then attractive ready-made separate coats, 
other than rather heavy loose top-coats. 
This season it is different. There are not 
only more attractive dresses than last 
season, but the coats particularly are more 
charming. It is not necessary for the coat 
to match the dress, but it should, of 
course, harmonize with it. For instance, 
for afternoon wear either of the frocks 
pictured below would be charming. The 
one at the right is of chiffon velvet with 
the new neck-line and soft transparent 


sleeves. Over it such coats as that illus- 


Well knowing that they had found a dress 
becoming to everybody, the manufacturers 
were wary enough to make the model above in 
velveteen, satin, and jersey cloth, and let you 
choose. The swathing bodice and draped 
skirt are new and smart, and the materials 
are thoroughly satisfactory; $25. In velveteen 
or satin, it is black, navy blue, or taupe; in 
jersey cloth, it is nav} blue, taupe, or beetroot 
60 


trated in the middle of the page, or the 
fur-trimmed model on the opposite page, 
could be worn; the colors selected for the 
dress and coat might harmonize perhaps. 


The Velveteen Frock and Coat 


The velveteen frock at the left below 
could be worn with a velveteen coat to 
match. For instance, the coat at the right 
on the opposite page comes in velveteen, 
as well as in velours cloth, and would be 
charming with this dress. This coat is 
without fur, and is particularly attractive 
in cut. The shoulders are narrow and 
there is a semi-fitted rather than a loose 
line; the line can be made even closer by 
the adjustment of the belt. Again, the 
rough top-coat appearance is softened by 
two tucks above the hem. The sleeves, 
though they will fit over a long tight 
sleeve, are much closer than those of the 


The “little big coat” which Paris has decreed, 
is admirably achieved here in the new silver 
bloom cheviot—something like silver flecked 
velours. The smart shawl collar is of Austra- 
lian opossum over close fitting shoulders, and 
the coat is $48.50 in green or Oxford brown 


usual top-coat. In other words, this modd 
has the tailor-made, rather than the ready. 
made air. But to get back to the dress for 
the moment; if velveteen is not desired, the 
same model may be had in satin in very 
excellent shades. With a satin dregs 
velveteen coat would be appropriate, or 
the coat at the bottom of this page, with 
the collar of Astrakhan opossum, might be 
selected. This coat is of a particularly 
attractive material known as silver bloom 
cheviot. Silver bloom cheviot is a trifle 
rough in surface with a fleck of white in it 
which is especially pretty. This makes g 
coat suitable for various purposes, and one 
which could be worn with sports clothes 
quite as well as over a satin dress. Its pur- 
pose would depend on the material chosen, 


Those bustles of the 60's arise and haunt us 
every few years, and a mere wraith of itsell 
indeed is its present incarnation—just 4 bit 
of soft drapery at the back. ‘The gown 
follows the Paris fashion of chiffon velvet, 
with transparent sleeves of Georgette crepe 
and is all black, taupe with turquoise blue, 
or navy blue with beige; $50. The little 
round, becoming collar is of white organd) 
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Practicalit rules in the frock above, but 
fashion gets in three words edgewise that make 
a world of ditference—the new braiding, the 
tendency to side drapery, and the combination 
of materials. The sleeves are black satin, the 
collar and vest white satin, the rest serge; all 
black, or navy blue serge and black satin, $22.50 


A rare bargain for $45 is the coat of velours 
cloth and dyed cony above, for the generous 
tur is nice and the material excellent. It is 
mindful, too, that combination of purposes is a 
patriotic wartime policy, and is correct for 
both day or evening wear; taupe, navy blue, 
brown, plum, or green with taupe dyed cony 


Since Paris has all but tabooed the suit, the 
coat-dress is worn more and more. This 
charming one of navy blue, black, taupe, or 
brown velveteen, with a white cony collar 
on the black, and chinchilla squirrel on the 


colored models, is nice now with furs and later 


would be lovely with a velveteen coat; $35 





To the frock above we bow with good grace 
as it issues its edict of the narrow silhouette in 
wartime, cne-piece dresses. ‘The price is only 
$22.50 and she who pays twice as much for her 
frocks will be delighted with the excellen' 
quality of the navy blue or black serge, and 
with the nice black satin tunic and sleeves 


The coat you really want is shown above; 
it is as attractive as can be, and the price, too, 
is a real comfort, for it ts only $26.50. It is 
of taupe, brick colored, green, or brown 
velours with the new narrow shouldered top. 
Or it may be had in navy blue, taupe, or brown 
velveteen to wear over a velveteen dress; $35 


The one-piece dress with the top-coat is beyond 
any question the feature of the new season, and 
on these two pages you will find the best of values 
in both. Upon receipt of check or money-order 
we will buy for you anything on these two page 
without extra charge. Address Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service, 119 West go St... N.¥.C 





“Let’s Pretend Patterns” may be had for the costumes 
on these two pages for 10 cents each, with instructions 
as to materials. The costumes are very simple and 


can be made for as little as $1 or less apiece, or, of 
: . , ° ] 
course, much more according to the materials selected. 


At home, school, or for a church entertainment, the 
children may march in costume and say the first verse 
together. Then the Christmas tree child can step out and 


say the Christmas tree verse, and so on through the verses 


The World-Old Game of «Let's 


Pretend” With the Actors 
Dressed for the Part 


Sketches by FERN FORRESTER 
Verses by CLAUDIA CRANSTON 


The fairies promised for tonight, 
To turn us into what we please, 
So some of us are changed to flowers, 
And others into leaves and trees. 


I’m Tibatha in the twilight, 
Dressed up like a Christmas tree, 
All my candles trimmed for lighting, 
Presents hung all over me. 


I’m the candle round and white, 
The tip top Christmas tree to trim, 
Pp 107 
I spark and sputter Christmas night 
] 1 g 
Upon the very highest limb. 


Ilere I stand all sweet and waiting 

If youre smart you'll take me quick, 
’Cause anybody good at guessing 

Can tell that I’m a candy stick. 


I’m full up to my very neck, 
My skirts are heavy so they sag, 
The reason why is very simple, 
Cause I’m a puffy candy bag. 





low, blow, blow in the autumn breeze, 
I can not stop, I can not stay, 

The golden leaves are dancing down 
And I myself am on my way. 


“Send th e Wl rd, end the word,” 
I shout with martial air, 

I salute my flag and country 
And I'll soon be “over there.’ 


; 


Pride and pity through me surging 
Come I at the world’s behest, 

Dressed in white for modern nursing 
Flaming red athevart my breast. 


j summer, 
slender stem, 

} # of 
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, dam. 


Buzz, buzz, buss, is the song I sing, 
For I an the bu Vv 068, 


Wherever the rose is, there my nose IS, 


y the fine J . 
or tne owers are made jor mé. 


And now our peeches all are 
aid, 

And we must run away, 

For have learned some 








The mode laughs at the scarcity of materials, The plain un-fur-trimmed suit is to be much 
and makes snugly shouldered suits like this of worn, and here is one exceptionally wile 
brown, green, plum, or navy blue wool velours of wool velours in plum, green, br WR, OF Bd 
or black broadcloth with dyed skunk-fur;$39.50. blue; $39.50. Velvet hat in 2: oa org 
Copy of Maria Guy hat, any color, $12.75 275 


Standing gallantly to 


Two strings to her | | 
attention at the left 


bow had fashion in 
designing the charm- 
ing coat-dress at the’ 
right, which looks 


' } Typifying The G [Z =f 5 is a martial little 


coat-dress of serge, 

; ; 
braided all up and 
down like the val- 


New Narrow- {, 
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like a dress when you 
want to wear a dress, 
and looks like a coat 
when you are in- 
clined coatward. It 
is of a very beautiful 
quality of navy blue 
Poiret twill and black 
satin, and plays a! 
whole trio of the 
season’s new notes- 

the tunic, the narrow 


underskirt, and the 4 


high buttoned collar; 
$59.50. Copied from 
a Lewis model is the 
charming velvet hat 
in any color; $15 


minded Attitude ' \ | 


It is a cold wind indeed 
that can blow you ill if 
you are wearing the great- 
collared suit above. And 
it is a fortunate day when 
you find it for $79.50, for 
it is as finely tailored as 
models from the wonderful 
tailoring establishments, 
where suits are made by 
fabulously paid tailors, and 
sell for twice the price 
of this. The material is 
a lovely silver velours in 
hunter’s green or khaki, and 
the fur is Hudson seal. Vel- 
vet hat, any color, $12.50 
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iant drummer boys 
of 1776. And by 
way of being patr- 
otic, it is very oblig- 
ingly priced at only 
$29.50. It is o 
good blue serge with 
oxidized buttons and 
black braid, and isa 
real bargain in @ 
coat-dress that but- 
tons down the front 
like a real coat. The 
neck may be wor 
high or low. The vel- 
vet hat, any color, 
is priced at $12.75 
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Hat Crowns Spring up Higher Overnight 
like “Fack’s Beanstalk, and Furs do Most 
Agile and Unexpected Things 












Furs at rarely exceptional values, and 
mart hats and bags. Upon receipt of 
check or money-order we will buy for you 
anything on these two pages. .4ddress 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 















Crowns rise to the occasion of fashion, as 
in this high turban of velvet trimly 
tailored; any color, $8. Small neck- 
pieces are worn and this of Hudson seal 
ties itself in a knot to please, $18 












Nobody cares whether money is the 
root of all evil or not when one of the i0HhAIN4 J, 
blossoms is a purse as pretty as this gs 
and dutifully ‘‘wartime” priced at 
only $2.95. And no matter how 
smartly gowned you are you can not 
afford to snub it, for it is of the best 
chiffon velvet finished with a good 
silk tassel, and fastened attractively; 
black, brown, or navy blue, 10 in. deep 





















\s shown below, the hats and furs 
of this season continue the policy 
of their predecessors and are busy 
partitioning the wearer’s face be- 
tween them. The high scarf of squir- 
rel adds the spice of originality to its 
excellence of value, $27.50. The hat 
copies the velvet and white ribbons 
from a French model, and copies the 
“Frenchines,” too; any color, $8.50 
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Two hearts that truly beat as one are 
the quaint ‘“‘old-timey” looking cape 
and poke bonnet hat above. The 















| up and hat is of velvet any color with plaited 
the val- satin ribbon knotted primly; $14.50. 
mer wi The cape is of beaver with a muff to 
And by match; the furs are lovelyand no better 
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are to be had: cape, $75; muff, $50 

























The one touch of smartness which makes 








the who.e costume kin is often supplied No one wonders at the conquests made by 
by a bag, and the bag at the right fur- the coat-dress this season when it sends out 
nishes soft suéde, chenille tassel, and two- such charming representatives as this of 
toned clasp as guarantees to help you; black velveteen. The long side fastening 
tan, gray, brown, or taupe, suéde, $7.50 “‘slims” it, and the tunic and drop buttons 









trim it; $59.50; velvet hat, any color, $12.50 





t ‘ 
% Small Women, Misses, and Growing 
Girls are “Three Men In 


With plaits pressed in from top almost to “The clumsiness of the top-coat is past,” 
toe this frock of navy blue serge “slims”’ . ) ne says this svelte model of brown. gray, 
you whether you are slim or no. The the Same Boat navy blue, mahogany, black, or taupe 


knotted white satin collar is smart; $18.50 cheviot velours and seal nutria; $39.50 


ashe needless waste of time and 
Y money would be saved if it were 
only more often realized that small women, 
misses, and growing girls are ‘three men 
in the ‘same boat” as far as clothes are 
concerned! Where the models are suitably 
chosen all three can solve their difficulties 
easily, and here are the frocks to prove it. 
The dresses and the coat shown will fit 
the small or girlish figure beautifully, and 
are of good materials that you would not 
hesitate to buy for yourself in the shops. 


‘The softly draped afternocn gown of satin and 
velveteen in the middle above permits itself a 
little thread embroidery but combines style 
and wartime economy by using two materials: 
in black, navy blue, or brown, with a white 
satin coMar, the price is very reasonably $29.50 


‘new “tunic” evening dresses of satin and 
lle are charming, and this one at the right 
particularly so. with a bit of the sparkle 
embroidery we all like. The over the shoulder 
part is white tulle, the rest satin; all white, 
maize, pink, blue, or black, it is priced $19.75 


“Over there somewhere’ women are wearing 
afternoon dresses like this at the left, which 
can be used for afternoon and evening, too. It 
is of satin, with the popular tunic top and 
sleeves of Georgette crepe steel embre videred; 
navy blue, delft, taupe, or plum, $18.50 
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There Is a Tide in the Affairs of Dress 
Which Taken Cleverly Fits the 


Fashions to Your Funds 


Haste may make waste in some things, but 
not in hurrying to the party in your new 
fur-trimmed coat; for all the little girls 
will admire its new straight line and belt 


By taking time by the forelock a bit, 
fashion makes the young girl’s frock below 
quite as sophisticated as her mother’s. 
The row of buttons “slims” it piquantly 


OR the woman who makes her own 
clothes, there is nothing quite so 
satisfying as to find models that are simple 
énough in line to be easily made, and yet 
smart enough to give the appearance of 
coming from the best New York shops. 
Here are several models, both for the 
young girl and the young woman, that 
typify the very newest ideas in coats and 
one-piece dresses of the winter season. 
The coat at the upper left of the page is 
one that could be made of serge for school 
wear, warmly interlined, and trimmed with 
natural-colored squirrel or raccoon. To 
wear over the little party frock or for 
Sunday, velours cloth or broadcloth would 
be attractive (Continued on page 146) 


Miss Koues will be delighted to write to 
you and counsel with you about your 
clothes. Patterns of models on this page 
can be had only through Good Housekeeping; 
Patterns of all models in the Fashion De- 
partment, are 25 cents for waist or skirt; 
50 cents for complete costume; 50 cents for 
long coat; 10 cents for children’s clothes 


The call to conservation of clothes has 
brought forth the French manteau, the 
coat to be worn morning, afternoon, and 
night—and here it is of velours cloth 


One way to teach-your daughter of ‘“‘tom- 
boyish” age to take an interest in her dress 
is to make her clothes in interestingly 
original designs like this warm school coat 


Demure as it looks, the frock below is a 
clever quick change artist in disguise; in a 
twinkling off slips the sleeveless serge coat 
and leaves only a svelt black satin dress 
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It is not necessary for the good waist to seek 
a place in the sun, for we are all busy seeking 
it, and here it is above in suit shades. It is 
chiffon cloth lined with chiffon, with collar 
and vest of white chiffon and nicely done 
trimming of beads and embroidery; $6.95 


7 . ee 

yf so On receipt of check or 

Fay ik money-order we will buy 

he le for you anything on these 

a ed ij two pages. Good House- 

keeping Shopping Service, 

119 West go St., N. Y.C. 
The woman who wants the best will want 
this waist of Georgette crépe with pressed- 
in -plaits and a real filet lace insertion 
in the white Georgette crépe collar. This 
is $18.50 and is a value to be depended 
upon; in suit shades, white, or flesh color 


There Is Always Room 
For One More 


Mindful that high necks are a feature, 


The serviceable Georgette crépe waist 
at the top of the page gives itself quite 
a little air by its square yoke and softly 
plaited jabot trimmed with a good 
quality of imitation filet lace; in white 
or flesh color it is priced at $8.75 


The waist above is a clever little op- 

portunist which takes advantage of the 

fact that net is much worn. It is of 

white net lined with chiffon cloth, 

piquantly square of neck, and edged 

with pretty Valenciennes lace; $5.75 
638 


the model above of Georgette crépe 
provided itself with a high hemstitched 
beige collar and vest. It is in sult 
shades of embroidered navy blue, 
green, taupe, brown, or beetroot; $7.50 


The waist that bobs up smiling after 
the vicissitudes of ever so many 
wash days is this at the left of white 
washable satin for $9.75. It is tailored 
smartly and has hemstitching, and a 


becoming shoulder yoke, and tucks 
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The familiar necessity of living up to a rep- 
utation once made keeps negligees on the 
qui vive, but this cne at the left really sets 
an individual record of its own for charm. 
The soft chiffon is persuaded by bobbing 
little balls at the bottom to fall over the crépe 
meteor. Fine net lace forms the sleeves and 
drapery; pink, blue, or peach, price, $29.50 


Say what you will, time can not wither nor 
custom stale the romance of that phrase 
“‘secrets of the boudoir,” and the negligée 
at the left below whispers a momentous one 
—that its price is only $18.50. The material 
is a lovely pink, blue, or peach Georgette 
crépe tucked to the waist-line in both the 
front and the back and quaintly girdled 


Stating the Stuff That Dreams 
Are Made of in Terms 
of Chiffon and Lace 


To cap the climax of the boudoir cos- 
tume comes the provocative pink rib- 
boned affair at the left with a rose be- 
tween wavering rows of lace, and youth- 
fulness tucked in somewhere. ‘To come 
down from such glittering generalities, one 
is assured that it is of good net and lace, 
and with pink or blue streamers; $3.50 


Even the woman who bought her 
negligées before the war from the 
small smart shops of Paris will find this 
one delightful. It is complete in itself, 
with underdress and jacket of Georgette 
crépe, sleeves and draperies of fine 
thread lace suggesting filet; pink, blue, 
or peach, and a real value for $37.50 





WOMAN 


For general wear one wants a 
plainly made black serge dress, and 
this one is correct in style and 
materials. The serge is good, and 
the collar and vest are black faille; 
$32. For second mourning a 
widow may wear the turban of 
uncut velvet with wings, and 
the mesh veil with a grosgrain 
ribbon border: hat, $23; veil, $1.45 


a crépe veil, such as i> shown 
at the right. This is correct for 
first and deepest mourning. A 
widow or a mother might wear 
it for the first six months, but 
in the majority of cases now, a 
“Henrietta” veil with a crépe 
border has replaced the heavy 
crépe veil, except for the older 
woman. The widow or mother, 
for instance, would wear during 
the second six months, a hat 
and veil such as that illustrated 
at the top of the opposite page: 
the widow, of course, would 
have the hat faced with white. 
During the third six months, 
the small hat with a veil bound 
with créne, and without the 
long veil, is customary, while 
the last six months. black 
clothes with white collar and 


cuffs and a plain black hat 
70 


ULES for the correct wearing of 
mourning are very much less rigid 
than in former years. There still is, 
however, an etiquette pertaining to its 
use which the well-dressed woman should 
observe. The deepest mourning is worn 
by a widow, who should wear black for 
two years. A mother mourning her child, 
or a daughter in mourning for a mother, 
will wear it from a year and a half to two 
years. The tendency now-a-days is to 
lighten the period of mourning, and it is 
no longer considered lacking in respect, 
in the case of any except a widow, to wear 
mourning for the period of only a year. 
Conventionality demands, if deep 
mourning is to be worn, that the widow, 
ora mother, or an older woman mourning 
a mother, should wear a crépe toque with 


We will be glad to buy for any one coho wishes it 
the complete mourning outfit listed on page 148. 
This we will do at once upon receipt of check or 
money-order, and will see that the things are for- 
warded immediately. Or ce will buy for you any- 
thing shown on these two pages. Good House- 
heeping Shopping Service, 110 IV. jo St. iv.) t. 


IRA L. 


HILL 


IN. MOURNING 


REBEKAR-MILLER. 


\ll white mourning is often worn 
now, and this dress is of either 
white or black crépe de Chine. 
‘The sleeves are set onto a lining; 
$30. The hat is $20. The new 
high crépe turban, the regulation 
mourning veil, and an excellent 
black broadcloth suit are shown 
in the photograph: suit, $38; 
hat, $17; crépe veil, 2 vds. long, $14 


without any crépe, is per- 
missible and generally worn. 

The rules for a young git! 
who is unmarried, and who is 
mourning an immediate mem- 
ber of her family, are very 
much less stringent than for- 
merly. She wears black clothes 
for the street, in some instances 
relieved by white collar and 
cufls. With the street clothes 
she wears a black hat trimmed 
with crépe, perhaps, and a 
short veil edged with crépe or 
edged with grosgrain ribbon. _ 

There are three ways ol 
wearing veils. Two are shown 
in the photographs on_ the 
opposite page; one allows the 
mesh veil bordered by crépe to 
hang over the shoulders. and 
the other fastens at the back ot 
the (Continued on page 148) 
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Jn the phoi yraphs are shown two ways of 
wearing the crépe-edged mesh veil, either of 
which is correct; veil, $2.50. The china 
glk waist and _wide collar and cuffs of 
organdy are suitable; waist, $5.75 collar 


and cuffs, $2.25. The young woman wears such 
ghat as that of French felt with a Georgette 
crown and dull jet cabachon, $22 


crepe 


Quite right in every way, and made of the best 
of materials, is the frock at the left for afternoon 
and informal evening wear. It is of Georgette 
crépe trimmed with crépe de Chine, over a 
good china silk- lining, and has the smart 
transparent-looking waist; white or black, $55 


For mourning during the first year is the even- 
ing gown at the right, dull black, without a 
glint about it, and beautifully made. It 
is of tulle made over tulle with lovely trans- 
parent sleeves and with dull black em- 
broidery for the trimming; the price is $75 


Above is a pocketbook of black crépe with a 
grosgrain ribbon handle; $10. Below are a pin 
seal purse with gun-metal frame, an excellent 
value for $5; white organdy cuffs on buckram 
frames, with collar to match; $1 a set; two-clasp 
black suéde gloves of the best quality, $2.75 


The small chic hat for the young widow is 
shown very admirably in the model at the 
left, a turban with Georgette crépe crown and 
brim. It is faced with white Georgette crépe 
and trimmed with a faille bow. Over such 
a hat the long veil falls very gracefully, 
and the small veil may be drawn loosely 
back under it as in the sketch; hat $20 





TAKING CHRISTMASTIME BY 


In raffia work many a turn and twist can be 
given by clever fingers, as witness this bag 
which would be a charming Christmas present 
to make. Instructions for making it will be 
furnished to you on receipt of letter postage 


Knitting has become second na- 
ture, and absorbing Christmas 
work is the woman’s sweater 
above and the child’s sweater at 
the right, instructions for knit- 
ting which will be sent on request 


The crochet needle is first assistant 
to the made-at-home Christmas 
presents we are delighted to receive, 
and on receipt of letter postage in- 
structions will be sent for making. 
the crochet insertions and edgings 
at right and left and in the curtains 


Smartest of neckwear is the collar 
and vest set like this; of flannel, 
organdy, or satin it would be most 
acceptable of gifts. On receipt of 
ten cents patterns for this and the 
collar at the right will be sent 


THE FORELOCK 


Nothing fills the heart of a hostess with more 
profound satisfaction than a_ well-stocked 
linen closet, and here is a crochet-edged bath 
towel to add to her collection for Christmas. 
instructions for the edging will be sem 


On receipt of two cents in stamps 
instructions will be sent for mak- 
ing any of the charming Christmas 
presents shown on this page. The 
materials are inexpensive and every 
one of these gifts is worth while 
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Nicely hand-done the little roun¢ 
collar above would be delightful 
over winter-time frocks of serge or 
satin. On receipt of ten cents i 
stamps patterns will be sent fot 
this and the collar and vest opposite 
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THE VANGUARD 


lored roses grow around the 
alas compotier below banded with black; 10 
in. high, base, cover, and all, $5: glass candle- 
sticks to match, $5 a pair. In tan or old rose 
silk is the shade of the boudoir lamp of ivory- 
; \dam design;. lamp 13 in. 


colored metal in .\d ( : 
high, shade 8 in. in diameter: price, $6.50 
= 


Garlands of gay 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRADLEY AND MERRILL 


Even “a scrap of paper” at- 
tains a momentary glory by 
abiding in a scrap basket as 
pretty as this one of gold ena- 
mel with polychromed flowers, 
or white enamel with pastel 
flowers; old rose, champagne, or 
blue lining; 12 in. high; $3 


The bedside water bottle and 
tumbler in the middle above is 
a friend indeed should one 
wake athirst in the deep vast 
middle of the night. The 
water bottle is 714 in. high; 
few gifts are more gratefully 
received by the wakeful; $1.25 


Slen ler glass bowls have a charm all their own 
and this one at the right for mayonnaise adds 
the very engaging quality of a reasonable price 
~only $2.50 for the set of tray, bowl, and 
glass ladle. A pretty floral design is etched 
Upon it, and the shape.is unusually graceful 


“pping charges on all the articles on this page 
are tree 7) 1 1 malre f No of r, 

Wh thin fifty miles of New York, except in 
’ case of the knitting bag, on which shipping 
Charges are tree anywhere. The articles on the 
opposite page, except the soldier’s shine kit and 
me canteen set, are shipped free everywhere 


OF THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


SAL HE PS ee TEE 


Even that inevitable moment when the medi- 
cine is to be taken can be brightened by the 
pretty medicine set below. There is a glass 
tray 8 by 12 in., a water bottle covered with a 
tumbler, the spoon holder which saves many a 
spot on the table cover, an extra glass, a covered 
medicine glass, and a measuring glass; $6 


Mufflers and wristlets knitted 
in a bag like this must needs 
have the pleasantest of memo- 
lies to carry with them “over 
there.” The bag is three cor- 
nered, made of cretonne with 
a satine lining, and with tas- 
sels and fruit to trim it; $2.95 


Cne of the small things which 
mean so much in making the 
table attractive is the glass 
bowl for fruit, and here is such 
a pretty one at the left with a 
black band and colored flowers. 
Filled with fruits it is a spot 
of bright color; 9% in. across, $5 


Candlesticks to stand guard over the bow! of 
fruit in the middle of the table have come to be 
a custom of the country, and a custom we are 
all thankful for when it brings such deco- 
rative candlesticks as these of painted wood 
in rose, blue, or mauve; 10 in. high, $2.50 a pair 


The articles on this and the adjacent pages are 

novelties peculiar to New York shops, and we 

will buy them for you on request, without extra 

charge. It is not the aim of the Shopping Service 

to illustrate trade-marked goods, staples, or mer- 

} distributed through the retail trade 
73 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS Sext DIRECT to SOLDIERS 


‘Two pictures the soldier wants to carry 
will fit in a black morocco case, 214 by 134 
in.; $1. The identification card will be 
safe in the second morocco case; 50 cents 


To send packages to 
soldiers abroad 


First put on the name of the addressee, 
then the number of the regiment and the 
name of the company, then the words, 
“American Expeditionary Forces,” as: 


John Smith, 
6gth Regiment, Company C, 
American Expeditionary Forces 


On receipt of check or money-order we will buy 
for you anything on this page; if you send correct 
address of soldiers or men in navy we will 
forward articles direct to them. Postage is free 
to any destination on all but canteen set 


While hours of ease for the soldier may 
not be, there are degrees of “unease” 
which would be decidedly ameliorated 
by this air cushion of waterproof 
khaki; g by 5 in., in a khaki case, $2 


Something new in wartime, or any other 
time probably, is the rubber wash basin 
above which folds up into a waterproof 
khaki case 9 by 6 in.; soap case and 
wash cloth are contained, too; $2 


The rolled kit is fitted with 
comb, brush, soap, shaving 
brush and tubes, case for 
razor and blades, and sewing 


kit; 9 by 4% in., $5 


Nickel case, radium hands, and 15 
jewel movement has this good wrist 
watch for $11.50. Canteen set of knife, 
fork and spoon folds into a horn 
handled steel-bladed knife; price $3 


Something handy for the soldier is this 
shoe brush with an adjustable back to hold 
the shoe paste and polisher. It comes jg 
khaki case, and may be had for only ¢ 


To send packages to men 
in the navy 


First put on the name of the address 
then the official rating of the address 
and the name of the ship, then the words, 
“Care Postmaster, New York City,” a 


John Smith, 
Yeoman 2nd Class, U. S. S. Ohio, 
Care Postmaster, New York Cit 


Above is a khaki cigarette case to hold 3 
cigarettes; 4 by 6 in. closed is the size and 
it costs 50 cents. The brown waterproot 
duck bed roll below, which is large enought 
hold articles for a full-sized cot, is priced$P 
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“The finest thing that man has made, 
my lad, it is a ship,” says the poet. For 
those who are skilled of pen or brush, 
these three ships may suggest un- 
usual Thanksgiving place-cards 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Mitprep Mappocks, Director 


A very pretty taste in puddings had 
Genera! George W. Taylor, who 
won fame at the Battle of Bull Run. 
Down to us has come this steamed 
pudding at the left bearing his name 


INS TREO EE 


This Wartime Thanksgiving 


T is hard, this year, for some of us 

to look forward to Thanksgiving, 

that Feast of the Home-coming, for 

in many homes there will be a vacant 
place. Last year it was filled by the merry 
lad who this year donned khaki and with 
new seriousness and courage, grown manly 
all at once, marched away to camp or 
oversea, followed by the prayers and tears 
—but brave God-speed of those he left 
behind. But do not yield to an impulse to 
let the festival days slip by unnoticed. 
They serve to draw the ties of family affec- 
tion close. Let us on Thanksgiving Day 
of this year especially gather together those 
far separated and strengthen the ties of 
kindred, giving thanks for the many bless- 
ings that remain to us, praying that before 
another year goes by we may have peace 
and our boys home again. 

How shall we, this year, celebrate the 
day? Let us try, first of all, to collect a 
big family. Be sure that whatever the 
size of the family, Tom or Mary brings 
from school or college some friend whose 
home is far away. Or find some one who 
would otherwise have to sit down to some 
lonely table. It doesn’t matter at all if we 
are a bit crowded or if things don’t go as 
smoothly as usual. As for the dinner, of 
course all the substantials are prepared 


By Florence Spring 


"THE Thanksgiving dinner this year 

should be festive, but not ornate. 
The day should be one of real Thanksgiv- 
ing even for the mother who prepares and 
serves the dinner herself. Thanksgiving 
would not be Thanksgiving without a 
chicken or turkey or without cranberries 
in some form. Potatoes, and other vege- 
tables there should be. Corn-meal bread 
is suggested as a reminder of our country’s 
need to save wheat. Mince pie is omitted 
because that means unnecessary use of 
meat. Pumpkin-pie is typically American, 
reminiscent of the first Thanksgiving day, 
and it has but one crust, thus economizing 
in wheat-flour. 


Pe a ae 
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beforehand. I knew one mistress of an 
old-fashioned household who used to 
make each November one hundred pies— 
mostly mince—and store them in a cold, 
empty room to be heated as required. 
But though we may not follow her provi- 
dent example to the letter, Thanksgiving 
pantries and storerooms must be well 
supplied. There must be rows of pies, 
crocks of doughnuts, cookies, and other 


Make latticed potatoes 
by running the pared 
potato through a lat- 
ticed cucumber slicer. 
Sprinkle with parsley 


Farm Salad is a tart, 
crisp dish made with 
apples, red, sweet pep- 
pers, and celery, all 
shredded very thin 


substantials in such abundance that 
desserts, between-meal lunches, and just- 
before-going-to-bed snacks do not have 
to be considered by the busy housewife 
during the holiday. 

We hesitate at Thanksgiving time to 
suggest economy. But this year, economize 
we must in every way possible—even 
in entertaining our nearest and dearest. 
It is, however, possible to plan and execute 
our menu with such cunning art that the 
economies will never be suspected. 

Instead of making any spectacular 
change, let us plan our day’s menu with 
unobtrusive little economies here and there 
wherever possible. It is impossible at the 
time of writing, to estimate what the cost 
of a Thanksgiving turkey will be. But 
certain it is that turkeys will be strutting 
and gobbling as lustily as usual this year 
for somebody to eat. For those to whom 
Thanksgiving wouldn’t be Thanksgiving 
without the Royal Bird the first of the 
menus on page 76 is planned. The second 
is designed for those to whom the cost of 
turkey may be prohibitive or whose senti- 
ment in this direction may not be compel- 
ling. In either case a hearty soup is sug- 
gested, which will make a substantial dif- 
ference in the amount of poultry required. 
In preparing these menus, it is assumed 





76 


that every country cellar or storeroom is 
this season provided liberally with vege- 
tables raised and stored for winter use 
according to the numerous government. 
state, and domestic directions for such 
conservation. 

From both of these menus the salad 
may be omitted if desired, or other changes 
made. While vegetables and home 
products are used liberally, celery and 
other expensive extras are purposely 
omitted. But if it is home raised or the 
cost is not prohibitive do not omit celery. 
Wash, chill, and cut it in four-inch lengths. 
Then split each of these into three or four 
straws.” It will go much farther if 
served in this way. Serve thin slices of 
the root also; this is especially esteemed by 
epicures. The recipes for the menus are as 
follows: 

Tomato Chowder: Slice six potatoes 
in thin slices and cut these into half-inch 
squares. Soak in water, while mincing 
two large onions and cutting two slices 
of fat salt pork into very small dice. 
Fry the pork until light brown in the 
kettle in which the chowder is to be made; 
add potatoes and onions, about a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a salt spoonful of black 
pepper. Cover with boiling water. Then 
add two tomatoes diced in small squares. 
Simmer all until tender—about half an 
hour; then add slowly one to two quarts 
of hot. milk, let this come to a boil, add 
one tablespoonful of butter. Taste to 
see if seasoned sufficiently and serve. 
Green tomatoes should be wrapped in 
tissue paper and stored away in shallow 
boxes for winter; they ripen slowly and 
Two 


“ 


keep perfectly until Thanksgiving. 
of these are used for this chowder. If 


these are not on hand, a little canned 
tomato may be used or the tomato may be 
entirely omitted. 

The Fried apple garnish is made 
coring, slicing in thick slices and brown- 
ing in sausage fat, large, firm apples. 
Arrange in a ring of overlapping slices 
around the turkey. Serve two slices with 
each portion. 

Baked Squash: Select a hard-shelled, 
well-shaped squash and cut it in halves 


ay 
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Push halves together again and bake in 
the oven until tender. Remove, scrape 
from shells, mash, add butter liberally, 
about a teaspoonful of sugar. salt to taste. 
Heap lightly in the best shaped half 
shell, pepper, and set in the oven to get 
very hot. 

For Latticed Potatoes, run them, pared, 
through a cucumber latticed slicer, and 
cook in boiling slightly salted water till 
tender, but not broken. Sprinkle with finely 
chopped parsley, which should be growing 
in every kitchen. If it is not growing in 
yours, buy five-cents’ worth occasionally ; 
use as much as you can while fresh; dry 
the remainder, rub through your hands, 
and store in small glass containers. 

Spaghetti with Creole Sauce: Boil 
three cupfuls of spaghetti. Put it in a 
colander and pour cold water through it. 
Then put it in a buttered baking-dish— 
glass preferred. Put a pint of canned 
tomato purée in a saucepan. (The recipe 
for this purée was given in Goop HOvsE- 
KEEPING of November, 1916). If you 
haven't this on hand use a can of the best 
brand of tomato soup, or canned tomato 
rubbed through a sieve and highly sea- 
soned. Add to the purée half a cupful 
of water, a small onion minced finely, 
a clove, half a bay-leaf, and a tablespoon- 


Menu I 
Uxbridge Vegetable Soup Toast Strips 
Roast Turkey, Giblet Stuffing, Fried Apple Garnish 
Baked hock Creamed Turnip, Onion, 
Latticed Potatoes, Spaghetti, Creole Sauce 
Home-made Picallilli, Cranberry Sauce, 
Rings of Brown Bread 
Cold Slaw, Russian Dressing, Crisps 
General Taylor's Pudding Concordia Sauce 
Old-fashioned Pumpkin Pie, Apple Tart, 
Candied Orange Peel, Cheese, Coffee 


Menu II 
Tomato Chowder Browned ‘‘Hub”’ Crackers 
Duck, Goose, or Large Fowls (Roast sour apple cored 
with large raisin in each as garnish for duck or 
goose. Use Hominy Croquets with jelly for the 
fowls) 
Stuffed Potatoes, Escalloped Cabbage 
or Brussels Sprouts 
String Beans with Tomato and Onion 
Sweet Potatoes, New Jersey Style 
Home-made Pickles, Barberry and Sweet Apple Sauce 
War Bread 
Farm Salad, Sour-cream Dressing, Savory Crackers 
Frozen Fruit Small Orange Cakes 
Squash, Mince, and Cranberry Pie 
Hickory, Hazel, or Butternuts 
Coffee Sweet Cider 


This Wartime Thanksgiving 


ful of finely minced green pepper (it jg ; 
good plan to have a can of the latter op 
hand). Simmer twenty minutes, add salt. 
pepper, and sugar to taste and mix with 
a tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
melted together. Let boil up. If too 
thick, thin with a little boiling water. 
The canned soup will require more. Poy; 
over the spaghetti and mix carefully, 
Grate cheese thickly over the top. using 
about one cupful and brown in a good 
oven. 

The Cold Slaw should be shaved tinely 
with a sharp knife in long, delicate slivers 
and mixed lightly at serving time with g 
Russian dressing made by mixing two or 
three tablespoonfuls of home-made Chilli 
sauce or Baltimore chow-chow with one 
cupful of mayonnaise dressing. Do not 
combine until the last moment. French 
dressing may be substituted if preferred, 
In this case use half the amount of Chilli 
sauce. 

Crisps are made by shaving finely 
grained white bread as thin as possible 
into very small pieces and letting them 
brown delicately in a hot oven. Serve hot. 

General Taylor’s Pudding is a dark 
steamed pudding that is both delicious 
and economical. Combine one cupful 
of chopped suet, one of molasses, one of 
milk, and one teaspoonful of soda. Then 
add three and one-half to four cupfuls 
of flour in which two teaspoonfuls of cream 
tartar, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one 
half of clove, and a little nutmeg have been 
sifted. Beat well and add lastly two cup- 
fuls of fruit—currants, raisins, and a little 
sliced citron floured slightly. Evaporated 
or dried apple, soaked, chopped, and boiled 
for a short time in the molasses, may be 
substituted for a part of the fruit if wished. 
Boil in a pudding-boiler four or five hours. 
This will keep a week or two or may be 
made the day before. Serve with Con- 
cordia Sauce which is ordinary hard sauce 
with a little fruit-juice or soft jam added 
to the sugar and butter. Scant the latter 
considerably. Beat to a cream and pile in 
a glass dish. 

Old-fashioned Pumpkin Pie: Bake the 
pumpkin until (Continued on page 190) 


Let us keep this year the Feast of the Home-coming with all due observance, though in many a tamily there will 


be an empty chair. 


In trying times we need to draw closer the ties of family affection, so let us set a festive board 
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Did you ever hear of But- 
terscotch Rice Pudding? 
It is not only rich and de- 
licious, but economical as 
well, and not a bit like the 
old-fashioned rice pud- 
ding. When the mixture 
is thoroughly cooked, it is 
poured into a chilled mold 
and allowed to harden. 
Top with whipped cream 


The cookies shown below the 
children will delight to find in 
their lunch-box. Make with pot- 
cheese and a dab of jam in the 
middle covered with a cooky 









































Just stewed fruit is nota 
very festive dessert. But 
canned fruit in combina- 
tion is capable of all sorts 
of unexpected delicacies. 
Above is a compote of 
tice and canned peaches. 
It is attractive to look 
upon as well as delicious 
to taste. Remember the 
high food-value of rice 









Desserts We Can Afford 





UGHT we to deny ourselves des- 
serts? With all the stress that is 
being placed upon economy of 
food, many housekeepers are ask- 

ing themselves this question. But luncheon 
without dessert, or dinner without dessert, 
would be disappointing to many of us 
who crave something sweet with which to 
top off a meal. And what would the 
children do if they could not look forward 
and guess what was coming at dessert- 
time? To omit desserts entirely is too 
much to ask in the name of economy. 
And it would be an unnecessary denial. 
At present, desserts often come as a 
superfluous course at the end of a heavy 
meal. This is a mistake. Do not omit 
them altogether, but make them count 
as food. They may be made from 
materials which furnish concentrated nour- 
ishment and that are rich in energy- 
yielding material. A simple, light meal, 
topped off with such a dessert will be 
rich in food value while being economical. 

The Food Administration is asking us 
to conserve certain sweets, and experiment 
with foods which we have neglected up to 
this time. The following recipes were 
worked out in the kitchen 
of the Goon HousEKEEPING 
Institute with the govern- 
ment requirements of econ- 
omy and conservation in 
mind. We recommend them 
to our readers as not only 
economical, but also delicious. 

Just because you don’t like 
the old-fashioned rice pud- 
ding, don’t discard rice alto- 
gether for dessert. Rice, gela- 
tin, and milk combine very 
attractively. Here are two es- 
pecially good and very simple 
recipes in which they are used. 
Tomakea plain rice gelatin 
with milk scald three cupfuls 
of rice. In the meanwhile, 


By Mabel J. Crosby 


SA\ FE sugar by making every morsel 

count in food-value. Use brown sugar, 
honey, and dark syrups in place of cane 
sugar. But do not stint the use of sugar 
in jams and jellies, because they may be 
used in place of butter. Remember that 
we must divide the sugar supply with our 
Allies—France and Italy are producing 
less than they need, and England is cut off 
from seventy percent of her usual import 


ee 


soak two tablespoonfuls of granulated gela- 
tin in one-fourth cupful of cold milk. Pour 
the hot milk over the gelatin, add one-half 
cupful of sugar, and stir until dissolved. 
Flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla or 
any other extract preferred. Cool, and 
when the mixture begins to congeal, stir 
in one cupful of boiled rice. Pour into a 
cold wet mold and set in a cold place to 
stiffen. This pudding unmolded may be 


served plain or with a sauce or garnish of 
any stewed fruit. This is an excellent use 
for dried fruits, such as strawberries, black- 
berries, or loganberries. 
for sweetening. 


Use brown sugar 
A chocolate sauce—use 





STAT NE ALT A A PN TAREE THAT SITTIN 


Rice cooked with gelatin, molded when cold, and 
served surrounded with apricots makes a delicious des- 
sert and a very healthful one. 


Use plenty of the juice 





your own favorite recipe—is an excellent 
addition to this dessert. Without the sauce 
this mold will furnish 1163 calories. Rice 
cooked as a vegetable yields 1170 calories. 
A butterscotch rice mold is another new 
rice dessert. The same basis is used as in 
the previous recipe. Cook together one 
cupful of brown sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter or shortening till a 
very dark brown, but be sure and do not 
allow it to burn. Pour this into three 
cupfuls of scalded milk, cook in a double- 
boiler until the butterscotch is melted in 
the milk, then pour it over two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatin soaked in 
one-fourth cupful of cold milk. Stir until 
dissolved and cool until the mixture begins 
to stiffen, then stir into it one cupful of 
boiled rice. Mix thoroughly and pour 
into a chilled wet mold. Set aside to 
harden in a cold place. This dessert is 
delicious without the addition of any 
sauce although plain or whipped cream 
will not come amiss if it can be obtained. 
This butterscotch mold furnishes with- 
out the sauce 1578 calories. In other words 
both of these desserts compare favor- 
ably in food-value with rice when used 2s 
a vegetable. In either of the 
two preceding rice recipes 
one cupful of rice water 
may be used in place of an 
equal portion of milk, slightly 
decreasing the food-value. 
Fruits, home-canned or 
the commercially tinned 
variety, preserved or dried, 
are a source of inspiration 
for inexpensive dessert com- 
binations. All of them 
combine exceptionally well 
with rice. Attractive des- 
serts may be made by lining 
a mold with the sliced 
fruit and then packing it 
with rice, pressing it down 
until (Continued on page 143) 








While carving is a fine 
art, it smacks also of the 
scientific because of the 
exactness required. At 
the left is shown the 
position of knife and 
fork when you _ begin 


The leg is first pushed 
away from the body with 
the knife-blade as shown 
at the right. This can 
be done with a single 
motion. Be sure that 
the knife is razor-edged 


Carving the Thanksgiving Bird 


ARVING is in the way of becom- 
ing a lost art at American tables, 
and yet roasted and boiled meats 
may only be served to perfection 

after being carved quickly and dexterously 
at the table. It is impossible to serve a 
portion of meat hot, crisp, and juicy from 
an adjoining room, and there are com- 
paratively few of us who can afford to 
have the services of a skilled butler or 
cook to do our carving for us. 

It is not a difficult art to acquire if one 
first understands the anatomy of the joint 
or bird to be carved, and learns the direc- 
tion in which the muscular fibers run. 
Always remember that meat that is cut 
with the fiber will be tough, while slices of 
meat that are cut across the fiber will be 
tender and appetizing. 

The next consideration in carving is a 
selection of proper tools for the work. 
Every household should have a_ long, 
broad-bladed knife for beef and large 
joints as well as a smaller and narrow- 
bladed knife for poultry and small joints. 
A third carving-set for steak and small 
birds is also becoming popular. Once 
these sets are obtained the increased 
ease and rapidity with which the work 
can be done will more than com- 
pensate for their purchase. The 
handles may be of stag, ivory, or sil 
ver, but in selecting be sure that the 


The wing is removed in a manner similar 
to the thigh. Thus far the carving has 
been a matter of locating the joints with 
the knife-point and cutting through 


EAT ALL THE POULTRY 
YOU CAN AFFORD 
SE more poultry in place of beef, 
mutton, and pork. Do not use 
beef, mutton, or pork more than once 
daily, and serve smaller portions except to 
the children. Do not fail to use all left- 
over meat cold or in made-over dishes. 


Pee a ee 
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grip on knife and fork is easy and without 
strain. One sharpening steel will be sufii- 
cient for the entire set. Skill in its use 
will mean that carving may be robbed 
of half its terrors since it is imperative 
that each one of these blades shall be kept 
with a razor-like edge. 

In using the steel bring the edge of the 
blade sharply and rapidly along its en- 
tire length upon the upper side of the 
steel, then as quickly execute a similar 
motion with the reverse side of the blade 
on the under side of the steel. Success 
in sharpening hinges upon accomplish- 


The cords connecting the 
body and thigh are next 
severed. This separates 
the leg completely. Lay 
it aside for later use, 
placing. it out of the 
way on another plate 


ing the two motions with evenness, rapid. 
ity, and completeness. Too many times 
the blade is sharpened to only two-thirds 
or three-quarters of its length, leaving the 
point untouched. 

This sharpening by means of a steel in 
no way takes the place of the occasional 
grinding that will be necessary, but this 
should be done by an expert and should 
not be attempted at home. Another con- 
sideration of importance to the carver 
is the chair in which he works. It should 
be broad, firm, and higher than the 
average dining-chair. Unless he obtains 
this height, there is a strain upon the 
muscles of the arm which prevents the 
best results. It is largely due to poor 
selection of the carver’s chair that many 
resort to standing while carving. 

Another point to remember is that no 
joint or bird should be so garnished that 
it will interfere in the slightest with 
the work of the carver. Parsley, cress, 
and chervil may be set aside by the 
carver, while radishes cut into roses are 
not in the way. But these are the 

only types of garnish permissible. 
It is not easy to carve on a small 
platter; so be very sure that the 
serving-plate is large enough to receive 
the slices as they are cut. Even the 
most excellent of carvers is at a dis- 
advantage otherwise. Every joint 


The breast should be cut off in thin 
slices, beginning close to the place from 
which the wing was removed. The 
thinner the slices the more attractive 
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or fowl should be so carved that if 
there is enough for a second serving 
it will still present a neat and at- 
tractive appearance for the second day. 
Fach slice should be cut thinly and 
smoothly. Always finish carving one 
side before beginning on the other. 

The Thanksgiving turkey must be 
carved this month in most Goop 
HovseKEEPING homes. It is one of 
the easiest of birds to carve because 
its very weight gives it a stability 
that prevents slipping. There are 
numerous opinions in regard to the 
best position to use in placing the 
bird before the carver. Turn the 
head toward the carver or the reverse, 
or place the head toward the left hand 
with the side facing the carver. Select 
the position that is easiest for you, and 
it will be quite correct. In the InstTI- 
TUTE, when the illustrations for this 
article were taken, the third position 
was selected. Place the fork firmly in 
thecenter of the breast-bone at its very 
highest point and carve in the manner 
shown in the illustrations. First of all, 
remove the leg by inserting the knife 
behind it, then make a clean cut 
around it. With the blade of the knife 
press back the leg and the thigh. This 
can be done with a single motion. 

Next cut the ligaments where the 
thigh-bone is attached to the back. 
This severs the leg. The ‘“‘oyster,” 
which is a choice rich bit of dark meat, 
is found at the end of the side bone 
toward the tail in a bone depression. 
It may be carved out at this point. 

To remove the wing, first make an 
incision at the joint, and as soon as you 
find the point of division between 
the two bones cut down sharply. 

In the picture at the lower right 
thin slices are being cut from the 
breast, beginning close to the place 
from which the wing was removed. 
Then work up to the ridge of the 
breast-bone. Many carvers attempt 


to make the first slices from the breast ° 


the largest; this is a mistake. 

At this point the fork can be re- 
moved and used with the knife to sep- 
arate the drumstick from the thigh. 
Locate, as with the wing, the point at 
which the two bones can be severed, 
which will be just over the round 
bone of the leg-joint and-not at its 
apex as one might think. With one 
sharp stroke cut through the ligaments 
at this joint. Some carvers carve 
the “oyster” together with the thigh- 
bone and if this is done it can be re- 
moved at this point. 

Next cut the dark meat on both 
thigh-bone and drumstick into small 
and inviting portions and divide 
the wing into two parts. 

If the meat has been entirely re- 
moved from the breast, the stuffing 
will be laid bare for serving. Make an 
Opening at the breast, especially if 
there are two kinds of stuffing. 

Always serve a portion of light and 
dark meat and sone of the stuffing 
on each plate. Carve but one side 
of the turkey, and when that is 
served carve the opposite side in a 
Manner similar to the first side. 
Be sure to cut each slice and joint 
clean and smooth. This adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of the serving. 


Now the fork is removed for the first time 
from the breast. Use it to hold the leg 
while thigh and drumstick are being severed 


In a turkey the thigh is large; hence it is 
to be cut up into neat slices for individual 
servings. This may easily be done as shown 


The leg must likewise be cut up into smaller 
pieces. This is true only of a turkey, not 
when carving chicken, ducks, and the like 


Turkey wings have a large amount of white 
meat on them, and they, too, may be carved 
into smaller pieces to very good advantage 
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If the Thanksgiving bird is a large 
chicken instead of a turkey, it is 
carved in practically the same way. 
It is not possible, however, to divide 
the second-joint and drumstick into so 
many portions for they are not as large. 

If the chickens are as small as 
broiling chickens, they should be 
divided into four parts. To do this 
cut through the breast, then separate 
each half by cutting across at right 
angles with the top of the leg. If the 
chickens are too large for this to be 
practical, they may be still further 
divided into smaller portions by taking 
off the wings and legs first, then divid- 
ing the body into several parts. 

Again it is possible that the Thanks- 
giving bird may be a duck, and the 
method of carving this bird will 
depend upon whether the fowl is a 
domestic or wild variety. The wild 
duck uses both legs and wings, and 
therefor the joints are tough and 
difficult to carve, while the domestic 
duck exercises the legs much less 
and the wings hardly at all. Hence 
these joints are far more tender. 
Therefor serve only the breast of 
the wild duck, reserving the legs, 
wings, and carcass for a left-over 
dish. In this case the duties of the 
carver are simple, First begin at the 
wing-joint and cut it off. Next cut 
off the leg, in both cases locating 
the joint first with the point of the 
knife. Press back the leg, severing 
the thigh-bone from the back. This 
joint lies farther back in the duck 
and the goose than in the turkey. 

It is always allowable to locate a 
joint with the point of a knife, but 
once an incision is started it must be 
completed if the carving is to present 
a pleasing appearance. Never use an 
undecided stroke. Now you are ready 
to cut slices from the breast. Have 
these parallel with the breast-bone 
and at right angles to the serving-dish. 
If the slices are cut slightly slanting, 
however, they will be wider and 
present a more appetizing appearance 
than if the knife is carried straight. 

A great deal of rich, juicy meat 
will be found on a duck on the side, 
below the breast-bone. The portions 
are small, and they can not be cut 
into regular slices like the breast, 
but they should not: be neglected. 
Serve with the breast slices. In serv- 
ing the stuffing make an incision in 
the apron and serve from this. 

Another method of carving a 
duck or a goose may be followed. 
The breast may be taken off in one 
solid large piece by cutting close to 
the bone. It may then be carved on 
the platter into suitable portions. 
Many carvers think this the easier 
method, but the one first outlined will 
be simpler for the beginner. When 
he has become expert he may experi- 
ment, but in the bosom of the family 
and not on festive occasions. 

In the domestic duck, in addition 
to the carving, as outlined, the leg- 
and wing-joints may be carved and 
utilized exactly as in the case of turkey 
or fowl. The only variation, if goose 
is to be carved, is that the joints, 
being larger, may be divided into more 
portions, as in carving a turkey. 








Tested and 
Approved 


RECIPES 


All measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


How Much Food a Day? 

Food values are measured in terms of heat. 
The unit of measurement is the calory. The child 
and the sedentary worker require fewer calories 
than the grown person and the one at hard or even 
moderate labor. The child under two requires 
1050 calories a day; from two to five, 1400; from six 
to nine, 1750; from ten to twelve, 2100; from here 
the requirements rise rapidly to 4200 calories a day 
for the man at hard labor, though the average is 
around 2800.for the boy and girl under twenty and 
the man or woman who is fairly active. Give 
your family enough, but not too much. The calory 
values given with each recipe printed will enable 
you to plan menus that are right. 


For your further assistance in this important 
task of feeding your family both wisely and well, 


the InstiTUTE has published a simple, untechnical | 


bulletin entitled ‘‘Menu Building by Calories.” It 
costs five cents in stamps. Address Goop Hovwse- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 


Stuffed Peppers 2190 Calories 
1 dozen sweet green pep- 24 cupful cracker-crums 
pers 2 tablespoonfuls catchup 
I pound sausage-meat I egg 
1 small onion 34 teaspoonful salt 
Milk to soften 


Cut off tops of peppers, and put these through the | 


food-chopper with the onion, combining with the 


remaining ingredients, and adding milk to soften ! 


as seems necessary. Stuff into the peppers (after 
removing the seeds). Top with cracker-crums. 
Set the peppers in a baking-dish with a little warm 
water to keep them from sticking, and bake in 
a moderate oven from forty-five minutes to an hour, 
until the meat is brown and the peppers are soft. 
E. T. Dan‘els, Riverside, L. 1. 


11.45 Calories 


3 medium-sized sour apples 


Stewed Chestnuts 

1 pound chestnuts 
Remove shells from chestnuts; then blanch and re 

move skins carefully. Put kernels ina steamer with 

the apples sliced on top and steam until chestnuts 

are mealy, about one hour. 

~~ Irving L. Peabody, 460 Westbrook St., South Portland, 

e. 


Indian-Meal Pudding 


3 eggs 14 cupful Indian meal 

14 cupful sugar 14 cupful cold water 

2 cupfuls milk ‘4 cupful boiling water 

14 teaspoonful salt lg cupful stale bread-crums 
Scald the milk, pour it over the eggs, sugar, and 

salt beaten together slightly. Cook till of the con- 

sistency of custard. Add to the custard a mush 

made by mixing the corn-meal and cold water. 

Then add the boiling water and cook thoroughly. 

Stir the bread-crums into the mixture and bake in 

a moderate oven. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Prescott, 318 S. Ashland Boulevard, Chica20, 
Ill. 


Cracker Pudding 


1 cupful butter 

3 cupfuls sugar 

6 eggs, slightly beaten 

15 crackers, rolled fine (use 
large split crackers) 

Mix all ingredients, except raisins, together in 
order given. Bake four or five hours in a slow oven. 
Stir often during the first hour and then add stoned 
raisins and finish the baking without further stirring. 
Cover if it browns too fast. Serve very cold in slices 
with whipped cream on top. This makes a very 
large pudding, but it is better made in these quan- 
tities as it will keep for a long time in a cold place. 

Mrs. H, J. Rice, 127 Thompson St., Springfield, Mass. 
sO 


9120 Calories 


14 teaspoonful salt 

I teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful nutmeg 

2 quarts milk 

1 pound stoned raisins 


1090 Calories | 


Are You Making the Most of 


Good Housekeeping Institute is operated solely 


to be of service to housekeepers. 


Never has it 


been more important that housewives should have 
at their command information that can be safely 


relied upon. 


The waste that the Federal Govern. 


ment is asking us to prevent can be largely elimi- 
nated if no food is lost in dishes ruined by poor 
cooking or by lack of an accurate recipe. 

Every recipe published in Good Housekeeping is 
made in the proportions as printed. Every method 


of cookery is tested by experts. 


Every device and 


utensil used in the cooking is put to a rigid test. 


MENU S 
for 
Novemober 


iny recipe called for will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp) 


Breakfast 
Corn-Meal Mush Sugar and Cream 
Economical Omelet 
Graham Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Stuffed Peppers 
Whoie-Wheat Muffins 
Cracker Pudding 
Dinner 
Clear Soup Crisp Crackers 
Fricasseed Chicken 
Baked Potatoes Turnips in Butter 
Spiced Cranberries 
Chocolate Corn-Starch Pudding 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
FriedCorn-Meal Mush with Brown- 
Sugar Sirup 
Toast Cocoa Shells 
Luncheon 
Baked Corn with Clam 
Rye Bread Fresh Butter 
Fruit Salad with Boiled Dressing 
Dinner 
Chicken Soup with Barley Croutons 
Baked Stuffed Fish 
Baked Potatoes Squash 
Pickles 
Scalloped Apples 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Bacon Squash Muffins 
Cocoa with a Dash of Nutmeg 


Luncheon 
Creamed Fish (left-over) or 
Foamy Omelet with Fish 
Lenox Potatoes Cocoa Doughnuts 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast Pork Apple Sauce 
Steamed Rice Cauliflower 
Hot Corn-Bread and Sweet Butter 
Frozen Cranberries 
Breakfast 
Oatmeal Cream 
Buckwheat Cakes Corn Sirup 
with Lemon-Juice 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Salmon and Samp au Gratin 
Whole-Wheat Muffins Fresh Butter 
Grapes 
Dinner 
Roast Duck with Roasted Potatoes 
Stewed Cranberries 
Parsnips 
Indian-Meal Pudding 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Rolled Barley (cereal) 
Cream Brown Sugar 
Pumpkin Corn-Bread 
Butter 
Cracked Cocoa 


| Pumpkin Pone 





Pumpkin Corn Bread 1530 Calories 
1'4 cupful corn-meal 1 tablespoonful hot water 
'4 cupful whole-wheat flour I egg 
1 teaspoonful salt 1 cupful milk 
3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- \% teaspoonful soda 

der 2 cupfuls pumpkin, fresh- 
'y cupful sugar cooked or canned 

Mix together well the corn-meal, flour, salt, and 
baking-powder. Beat the soda sifted into the pump- 
kin, which has been mixed with the hot water; then 
add the egg beaten lightly, the sugar, and the milk. 
Add all to the dry ingredients and beat together well. 
Place in greased pans and bake in a moderately hot 


| oven till brown. This will fill two round Jayer-cake 
| pans. 


Mrs. Elbert Blair, 246 Wilson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Farina Spoon Bread 1120 Calories 
2 cupfuls cooked farina 1 cupful white corn-mea 
2 eggs : 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
1 cupful milk _ der 

1g teaspoonful salt 


Mix farina, well-beaten egg-yolks, and milk. Add 


| corn-meal, baking-powder, and salt sifted together 
| and beat well. 


Fold in the stiffly beaten egg- 
whites and pour into a well-buttered baking-dish. 
Bake in a moderate oven about forty minutes and 


| serve with a spoon in the same dish. If the farina 
| has not been previously salted, more salt should 
| be added. 


Mis. EE. B. Garey, The Citadel, Charleston, S. ¢ 


1420 Calories 


I teaspoonful salt 


I pint white corn-meal 
14 cupful sugar 


1 pint stewed pumpkin 

Put pumpkin through a sieve and mix with it all 
the other ingredients, being careful to blend them 
well. Make in pones or cakes the shape of the hand 
about half an inch thick. Place in a well-greased 
pan. Bake in a quick oven till brown—about thirty 
minutes. Serve very hot with plenty of butter. 
Canned pumpkin may be used. 

Mrs. J. M. Grainger, Farmville, Va. 


Salmon and Samp au Gratin 1090 Calories 
1¢ teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful canned salmon 144 teaspoonful pepper 
2 cupfuls water 4 tablespoonfuls dry bread- 
1 teaspoonful salt crums 4 é 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 1 tablespoonful melted but- 
2 tablespoonfuls butter ter 
1 cupful milk : 

Let the samp soax overnight. Drain and cook in 
the salted water till soft. Melt the butter, add the 
flour, and cook till bubbling; then add the milk 
gradually, stirring all the time. Cook till a smooth 
thickened sauce results. Add salt and pepper and 
the cooked samp drained. Shred the salmon and 
fill a buttered baking-dish with alternate layers of 
the fish and the creamed samp. Cover with crums 
mixed with the melted butter and brown 1n the 
oven. Other kinds of fish may be used in place ot 
salmon. 

Mrs. H. C. Greene, Pondfield Rd., Bronxville, \. ¥- 


1g cupful samp 
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Good Housekeeping Institute? 


They have all proved themselves before they are 
allowed to appear in the magazine. 


The Institute is at your service. 


It is open to 


visitors. You may watch the testing as it progresses, 
and from the Institute records you may obtain 
information about any food-product, appliance, or 
housekeeping method you desire. 
come to see us, or if that is not possible write us 
about your special problem? Every inquiry accom- 
panied with a stamped addressed envelop will receive 


personal and prompt attention. 


Will you not 


Address Good 


Housekeeping Institute, 105 W. 39 St., N. Y. C. 


Cocoa Doughnuts 2750 Calories 
2 eggs 3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
% cupful sugar der 
 cupful milk 2 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
Pastry flour 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
2 tablespoonfuls melted butter 14 teaspoonful salt 

Beat thoroughly together the eggs and sugar, 
add melted butter and milk. Sift together twice 
three cupfuls of flour, baking-powder, cocoa, salt, 
and spice, and add to the liquid mixture. Then add 
sufficient flour to make mixture thick enough to 
roll out; cut in strips and twist slightly, fry in hot 
fat, and when cold dust with powdered sugar. 
Cut out all the strips at once and fry first those 
that were cut first. These may be cut in rings if 
preferred. Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Baked Corn with Clams 
{ can minced clams 
1 cupful canned corn 
1 cupful milk 
I egg, well beaten 
| cupful dry bread-crums 
Mix ingredients, except butter, together well; 
put them in a buttered baking-dish, place bits of 
butter on top, and bake one-half hour. Fresh corn 
may be used. 
Mrs. E. EF. McCullough 150 S. El Molino, Pasadena, Cal. 


1543 Calories 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 teaspoonful salt 

14 teaspoonful pepper | 
Speck onion salt, if desired 
14 teaspoonful paprika 


2610 Calories 


2 cupfuls boiling water 
Juice I orange 
Juice 44 lemon 


Frozen Cranberries 
} cupfuls cranberries 

*4 cupful seeded raisins 
2'% cupfuls sugar 


Cut raisins in halves, add to cranberries with | 
sugar and water, and cook fifteen minutes, skimming | 


whennecessary. Add fruit-juices, rub througha purée- 
strainer, cool, and freeze to a mush in three parts of 


ice to one part of salt. Mrs. 0. Meirowsky, Palisade, N.J. | 


2920 Calorie Ss 


Spiced Cranberries 
2 quarts cranberries 
“3 pint vinegar 
*3 cupful water 
6cuptuls sugar 


2 tablespoonfuls ground cin- 
namon ; . 
1 tablespoonful ground 
cloves 
I tablespoonful allspice 
_ Combine the ingredients, boil gently for forty- 
five minutes, and put up as usual in jars or glasses. 
Mrs. F. W. McIntosh, 612 W. oth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Onion Soup 455 Calories 
® medium-sized onions 2small cans plain con- 
2 teaspoonful salt sommé 


I teaspoonful kitchen bou- 3 tablespoonfuls grated 


quet — J Parmesan cheese 
€w grains each of pepper, 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
paprika, and celery-salt 2 cupfuls hot water 


Slice the onions and cook in butter, stirring | 


frequently, until light brown. Add consomméand 
ot water, and let boil gently fifteen minutes. 








Add cheese and seasoning and pour into casserole, | 


and bake uncovered in a moderate oven fifteen min- 
utes, until cheese is thoroughly blended. Brown stock 


or beef-broth may be substituted for consommé and | 


Worcestershire sauce or any desired flavoring. 
Mrs. W. H. Sale, 86 S. Beacon Street, Hartford, Conn. 


\ 


Luncheon 
Lentils, Parsonage Style 
Roquefort Celery Sticks 
Bran Muffins 
Preserved Fruit or Crackers with 
Marmalade 
Dinner 
Grapefruit 
Sliced Halibut with Oyster Stuffing 
Mashed Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Nuts and Raisins 
Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes 
Scrambled Eggs Corn Bread 
Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Cream-of-Lentil Soup 
Cheese Straws 
Fruit Salad 
Cocoa Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
Grapes 
Pot-Pie with Vegetables and Bak- 
ing-Powder Mixture Crust 


Celery 
Apple Dowdy Black Coffee 
Breakfast 
, Farina with Dates 
Liver Bacon Bran Muffins 


Coffee 
. Luncheon 
Welsh Rarebit Crisp Crackers 
Cocoa Hot Gingerbread 
: Dinner 
Clear Soup Celery 
’ Chicken en Casserole 
Creamed Onions Lettuce 
Mock Mince Pie 
Breakfast 
Baked Bananas 
Pumpkin Corn Bread 
Economical Omelet with Cheese 
Luncheon 
Oyster Stew 
Boston Brown Bread 
ea 
Dinner 
Panned Potatoes 
Eggplant 


Crackers 
Pot Cheese 


Roast Lamb 
Canned Green Peas 
Mock-Cherry Pie 
Breakfast 
Tangerines 
Corn-Meal Griddle-Cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Peanut-Butter Tomato Bisque 
Farina Spoon Bread C 
Malaga Grapes 
Dinner 
Finnan-Haddie with Cream Sauce 
Lima Beans Graham Bread 
Endive and Grapefruit Salad 
Plum Pudding Hard Sauce 
Demi-Tasse 
Breakfast 
Baked Apples 
Whole-Wheat Waffles Sirup Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked Corn-Meal Mush with Cheese 


Sirup 


eese 


Boston Brown Bread Butter 
Prune Whip Custard Sauce 
Dinner 
Roast Beef 
Roasted Potatoes Eggplant 


Creamed Carrots. Lettuce Salad 
Pinoche Salted Nuts Demi-Tasse 











| in a saucepan. 





For Wartime 
Saving and 


ECONOMY 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be en- 
closed if unavailable manuscripts are to be returned. 


15 Calories 
Without Dressing 
2 ounces crumbled Roquc- 


Endive Grapefruit Salad 


6 sprigs imported endive 
Scooped out pulp 14 grape- fort cheese 

fruit French dressing 

Wash and dry the endive, and arrange on individ- 
ual plates. Heap the grapefruit at the end of the 
stalks, and sprinkle it with the cheese-crums. Pour 
French dressing over all. If necessary, romaine 
may be substituted for the endive. 
Mrs. H. B. Trevor, 939 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lenox Potatoes 1850 Calories 


3 cupfuls diced cooked po- About 144 cupfuls thin 
tatoes cream 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 2 tablespoonfuls pimiento 

14 teaspoonful salt strips 


4 pon grated American 
cheese 
Combine the potatoes, butter, salt, and pepper 
Add the cream, which should al- 
most cover them, and cook very slowly until nearly 
absorbed. Turn into a slightly buttered fire-proof 
dish, sprinkle over the pimientoes and cheese, and 
cook till the latter is melted and browned. Serve 
at once. 
Miss Martha E. Bowen, 18 Maple Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 


Few grains pepper 


1814 Calories 
1 blade mace 
1 teaspoonful sait 
Itspoonful pepper 
curry-pow- 


Lentils, Parsonage Style 
t cupful lentils 
1 cupful rice 
I can tomatoes—No. 3 I Se 
1 large onion 1g teaspoonful 
t bay-leaf der 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Wash lentils, cover with cold water, and soak 
overnight. Drain, cover with fresh boiling water, 
and cook slowly one hour. While lentils are cooking, 
boil in salted water, drain, and dry the rice. While 
lentils and rice are boiling add to the tomatoes, the 
onion chopped fine, the bay-leaf and the mace; 
cook until reduced one-half; strain. Mix cooked 
lentils and rice; turn into a heated dish. Season 
the tomato with the salt, pepper, and curry-powder; 
stir in quickly the butter; pour over the lentils 
and rice. 

Mrs. C. A. Ratcliffe, The Parsonage, Norton, Mass. 





Turnip Shells 1125 Calories 


6 turnips (uniform size) !y teaspoonful 
t cupful cold roast lamb der } 
'4 cupful fine cracker-crums 1 tablespoonful 
14 cupful cooked rice parsley 
I minced onion Salt 
1 tablespoonful butter Pepper 

Pare the turnips, cut a slice from the top, and 
scoop out the inside, leaving about a half-inch rim. 
Cook both shes and covers fifteen minutes in 
boiling salted water; then arrange them ina baking- 
pan, ful with the meat, rice, cracker-crums, and 


curry-pow- 


minced 


| seasonings; mix well together; cover with the tops, 


fastening each with toothpicks. Pour around them 
the water in which the turnip shells were cooked and 


| bake until tender. Pour off the liquid and brown very 


lightly. Serve in a pudding-dish, pouring over 
the liquid at the moment when taking to the table. 
Use turnips about eight ounces in weight. The 
portion scooped out may be saved for mashed or 
creamed tu.nip. 

Mrs, Fz. S. Cross, R. F. D. No. 2, Nicholson, Pa. 


1232 Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
14 teaspoonful each vanilla- 
and lemon-extract 
1 cupful sugar ; 
Beat the egg-yolks and white with the sugar till 
light; add the butter and lemon-juice, cook over 
hot water till thick, flavor, and cool. This may be 
used as a cake or sandwich-filling. 
Miss Clara R. Burton, Georgetown, Del. 
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Lemon Butter 
3 egg-yolks 

I egg-white 
Juice 2 lemons 











Only cream-of-tartar and phosphate baking-powders are starred and approved by Good 
Housekeeping. The above are some of the approved brands; they contain no alum. The 
cakes, which incidentally illustrate some possibilities in shape variations, were made with them 


TESTED USES FOR APPROVED FOODS 


AKING-POWDER is an _ even 
more important pantry supply 
this year than heretofore because 
of the larger quantity of coarse, 

quick breads American households are 
urged to use. Few housekeepers have 
realized that the different types of baking- 
powder give their best results under 
radically different methods of use. There 
are three kinds on the market: the phos- 
phate powders, the cream-of-tartar pow- 
ders, and those containing alum. All of 
them depend upon the same gas, carbon 
dioxid, to raise the mixture to the proper 
degree of lightness for both palatability 
and healthfulness. And all of them leave 
some sort of a chemical residue. For 
many reasons the alum powders are the 
least desirable, and therefore no alum 
powder is on the starred and ap- 
proved list of Dr. Wiley. They 
are, however, allowed by the 
Federal Government standards. 

Between the other two types 
there seems little choice from 
the health standpoint. Both are 
harmless. Two teaspoonfuls of a 
tartrate powder will leave about 
165 grains of Rochelle salts, while 
the phosphate powders leave in the 
loaf a somewhat larger quantity of 
lime and sodium phosphates. 

The methods of using these two 
types of powders differ radically, 
however. In the cream-of-tartar 
powders chemical reaction begins 
as soon as the mixture becomes 
moistened. Therefore, the more 
rapidly the mixing is accomplished 
and the more quickly the product 
is baked the better will be the 
result. ‘‘Mix lightly and rapidly”’ 
is the invariable rule for this type 
of baking-powder. On the other 
hand, the phosphate powders re- 
quire heat before the reaction 
which forms carbon dioxid takes 
place in the biscuits or bread, and 
the best results are obtained with 
this type of baking-powder if the 
mixture is allowed to stand for at 


least three-quarters of an hour 
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A DUAL SERVICE TO HOUSEKEEPERS 
OR years Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


through the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 
has been informing American housekeepers 
of the purity or impurity of the new food- 
products that are constantly being put on 
the market. His approval is a safe and 
sure guide to all that is healthful. But 
housekeepers want to know, in addition, 
how to use these new products. This is the 
work that Good Housekeeping Institute 
is doing for housekeepers—actually using 
these new food-preparations and testing 
thém thoroughly in the Institute kitchen. 
And not only are these foods carefully 
tested, but also every recipe that we print 
in which they appear. You may use both 
the food-preparations and the recipes with 
every assurance that they are wholesome, 
dependable, and above all, very palatable. 


? ies 
a + oe 
PRISCILIA 


DOUGH-NUT 
FLOUR 


Here are vaieties of pancake flours ap- 
proved by Dr. Wiley and the Institute. By 
the mere addition of water “lazy” biscuits 
and muffins as well may be made from them 


before baking. If this is done a texture 
approaching yeast-raised bread can be pro- 
duced. Indeed ‘‘ Parker House rolls”’ can be 
madewith this baking-powder, and their tex- 
ture will be so fine that they can barely be 
distinguished from the yeast-made variety. 
To make such rolls mix two cupfuls of 
sifted flour, four level teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, one level teaspoonful of 
salt, and two tablespoonfuls of shortening. 
Mix as usual with water or milk to moisten 
sufficiently to make a dough stiff enough 
for actual kneading. Knead ‘as you would 
bread dough, then let it stand for at least 
an hour; even a longer time will do no 
harm. Knead again lightly and roll out 
to one-half-inch thickness. Cut into 
small rounds, oil lightly one-half of each, 
then fold the other half over exactly as 
you would if you were making 
the familiar yeast roll. 

Butter need not be used, as 
good results are obtained with any 
of the approved butter substitutes 
or with unsalted shortenings. Al- 
low the rolls to stand until light 
and puffy, then bake quickly in a 
hot oven. The rolls can be mixed 
and made ready for baking, then 
tucked into the refrigerator until 
ready to bake and serve. This 
chilling and subsequent quick 
baking seems to improve the tex- 
ture very perceptibly. 


The Right Place for Prepared Flour 


HE prepared flours will prove 

especially valuable to the 
inexperienced cook, for if she uses 
them she takes no chance of making 
a serious error in proportions. 
Such flours are valuable also to the 
light housekeeper who hesitates to 
stock her tiny pantry with flours 
in bulk. For emergency use they 
have a distinct place in every pan- 
try. All these self-raised flours on 
Dr. Wiley’s approved list are of the 
whole-wheat or mixed-cereal vari- 
ety. They can therefore be us 
freely by the patriotic house- 
keeper (Continued on page 144) 
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HE Almetal Steam Washer can be 

operated by hand, or an electric 
motor may be attached for operating it. 
The washer consists of a copper, cylindrical] 
boiler which holds twenty gallons, and a 
hand motor is fastened to the top; this 
turns back when emptying the machine. 
The water is heated by a gas burner placed 
under the boiler. The suction-cup is coni- 
cal in shape and is.mounted on a piston-rod 
which has a vertical motion. A false bot- 
tom is fastened inside the boiler which acts 
as a generator. Directions for using 
accompany each machine. 


N addition to furnishing current for 
light a Delco Lighting System will sup- 
ply sufficient power to run the various 
electrically operated household devices, 
if these are equipped with 32-volt D. C. 
motors. This small electric lighting-plant 
can be placed in the cellar of your 
country home and will supply both 
light and power throughout the house. 
The machine furnishes direct current 
with a 32 amperage and 32 volts. It 
consists of a one-cylinder gas engine 
and a sixteen-cell storage-battery. 
Each ceil is enclosed in a glass jar, and 
is joined to the next one by heavy lead 
connections. A pilot cell has a gauge 
connection with it which shows the 
density of the battery. A  switch- 
board of asbestos fiber is firmly at- 
tached to the generator frame. The 
whole system is easy to operate and 
can be run on gasoline, kerosene, or 
illuminating gas. Price, $275.00. 





CORN Coal Range. The follow- 
ing features are important points 
to consider in selecting a coal or wood 





These wire kettle bottoms of graded size will 
support steamers or preserve jars. Price 10c to 
30c. An Enterprise Beef Tenderer makes 
tough meat tender by cutting it. Price $3.50 





















A new wrinkle in laundry equip- 
ment is the combined washer and 
boiler above. 


Gas furnishes the heat 










































Above is shown a serviceable, 
compact, dependable, always- 
ready-at-the- touch- of -a-but- 


ton lighting and power unit 


Spotless is the kitchen table 


at the right made of sheet 
steel and white enamel. And 
at the left, is an Al stove 









TPESTESO BELFS FOR BPOUSEREEPERS 





Very practical is an electric iron with three de- 
grees of heat. $5. The switch shown furnishes 
control for small electric devices. Price sub- 
ject to dealer. The mop is for waxed floors. 75c. 








range. Pay enough to be assured of first 
quality of construction and design. A 
range should last a lifetime. An appreci- 
able difference in price between two ranges 
of similar outward design may indicate a 
poor grade of iron, which will warp with 
heating; agrate construction that does not 
allow of sifting the ashes, but instead 
‘“‘dumps”’ the fire; or it sometimes indicates 
a complication of drafts and dampers which 
makes the control of the fire difficult. 
The so-called ‘“‘mission design” is most 
efficient. The smooth surface is quickly 
cleaned, and there are no crevices for 
blacking to lodge in. Many make the 
mistake of purchasing a small range because 
the family is small. This is false econ- 
omy since proportionately more coal is 
required to keep the small fire-box properly 
stoked to run the fire low for any length 
of time. A larger fire-box can be run more 
economically because the fire seldom 
need be rushed. Again, it is difficult 
to keep the fire overnight in the 
smallest range, while it can easily be 
done in the next larger size. The 
Acorn Coal Range is of cast iron in 
mission design. The few trimmings 
are nickelplated. The working top is 
thirty and one-half inches from the 
floor and fitted with six lids. This 
range heats rapidly and maintains its 
heat satisfactorily. The INsTITUTE 
test proved it an excellent baker. 
The price is subject to dealer. 

Prices printed on this page are subject 
fo wide variation due to market fluctua- 
tions, cost of shipping, and the like. Good 
Housekeeping Institute will furnish the 
names and addresscs of manufacturers, bitt 
can not Luy for you any of ihe devices de- 
seribed here. Hence do not enclose money, 
checks, or money-orders with vour inquiries. 
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ARLEY? One’s thoughts turn 

almost at once to soups, invalids, 

babies! And all because up to 

the present day barley has been 
used solely for these three purposes rather 
than as an article of daily food. 

When the Food Administration asked 
the housekeepers of this country to substi- 
tute other cereals for wheat, Goop HousE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE set to work immedi- 
ately experimenting with all the available 
cereals to find some one that could be 
widely substituted for the invaluable 
wheat. The objection to most cereals in 
this connection is due to the fact that every 
one has a distinctive flavor of its own. If 
the individual family is fond of it, it is 
popular, but if the flavor does not happen 
to be agreeable, it becomes a task to 
eat it. Thus corn-meal is taxing the 
patriotism of a number of housekeepers 
who have been attempting to substitute 
it for the wheat bread their family 
craves. If food-value alone were con- 
sidered, practically all the cereals could 
be interchanged with no loss in nutri- 
tion. It is therefor a most agreeable 
surprise to find barley without a flavor 
so distinctive as to change radically the 
taste of the food in which it is substi- 
tuted for whole-wheat flour. 

The forms of barley most convenient to 
use are the pearl barleys and the meals 
that can be ground at home from them by 


Barley has many forms. Here from left 
to right are pearl barley; behind it and 
ground from it, barley-meal; rolled barley; 
a can of barley flour; small pearl barley 
for soups; and at the right barley grits 


Rediscovery 


By Elizabeth Davenport 


BARLEY flour has once more come 

into its own, with the new cry of 
“Save the wheat” ringing in our ears. 
This rediscovery of barley as a food 
comes as a veritable Godsend. The food- 
value of high-grade barley is very similar 
to that of wheat; it is used in cooking 
much as corn-meal is used. If you do 
not find barley in your local stores, ask 
for it. There is plenty of it, but house- 
keepers must create the demand. 


Pe aren 


ae 


means of any of the small! hand mills. 
Use barley-meal in practically any place 
that whole-wheat flour or corn-meal can 
be used. Pearl barleys are excellent in 
soups and for cereals. Because barley has 
no gluten content, it is not possible to use 
it in yeast bread as a complete substitute 
for wheat flour, but it can be used in place 
of one-third of the wheat flour in yeast 
bread, and this without affecting the flavor 
to any appreciable extent. But it is only 
after a trial of barley in some of its forms 
that the housekeeper is really convinced 
of its value. All who tasted the barley 
products in Goop HOUSEKEEPING INsTI- 
TUTE kitchen were enthusiastic about 
them. 

The history of barley and its use as food 
is interesting. It was first cultivated by 
the people in northern Asia nearly two 


Some wheat flour must be used with barley breads, as the barley contains no gluten. 
Use the same proportion of barley as of corn-meal in corn-meal and wheat breads. 
Above are deliciously crisp barley scones, barley pone, and barley-meal muffins 


S4 


of Barley 


thousand years before the Christian era. 
It may be said that barley was among the 
very first cereals ever cultivated for food. 
It is mentioned by the earliest writers of 
Egypt and was used as decoration on the 
Egyptian coins. In this country its culti- 
vation dates from the founding of the 
earliest colonies. At the present time, 
barley production ranks fourth in value 
among our cereals. 

Fully half of the crop, however, is now 
used for brewing and malting. But recent 
careful feeding trials conducted by the 
various agricultural experiment stations 
have demonstrated its value for feeding 
live stock, and this knowledge of its value 
as stock-food, although recently acquired, 
has tended to increase considerably the 
production in the areas where corn is 
uncertain. One of the great benefits that 
will come to the United States from en- 
forced control of the food situation will be 
the production and use of hitherto little 
known foods, and of these barley promises 
to be one of the most important. 

When the INstITUTE endeavored to 
purchase some barley for testing purposes. 
we found we could obtain two varieties of 
pearl barley, barley grits. rolled pear! 
bariey, and a finely ground patent barley 
flour. The barley-meal, which was found 
so valuable, we had to grind ourselves. 
This, however, was no great task even ina 
hand machine. (Continued on page 173) 


If you are looking for something different 
in breakfast foods, try barley. For cereal- 
making rolled barley was used here 














THE TRUTH 
about 


Co he 


STORAGE 


By Lucy Oppen 


HE need for preserving perishable foods, 
such as fruits, meats, butter, eggs, cheese, 
and the like, has become so necessary in this 
country in recent years that the cold-storage 
warehouses have played an important part in 
carrying over from the time of plenty to the 
time of least production many articles of food 
that would otherwise be unavailable during 
the period of non-production—thereby equaliz- 
ing prices as well as supply throughout the 
vear. Cold-storage warehouses are therefore 
of great good to the community—and may well 
be considered necessary. Not only do they 
make possible the obtaining by the consumer 
of out-of-season products, but they stimulate 
production. For the producer realizes that his 
products, even though exceeding the demand 
for them at the time of production, can be 
held in cold storage until the time of need. 
This fact alone has a most salutary effect on 


production 


F it be true that the most sensitive 
nerve in a man’s body is his pocket 
nerve, and that the way to his heart 
lies directly through his stomach, 
then for reasons both financial and pleasur- 
able, the subject of cold storage of foods 
is one which strikes home to his most vital 
interests. The question of the food- 
supply affects both a man’s purse and his 
health more immediately than perhaps any 
other factor of life, and in our cities, at least, 
it is a question which can not be consid- 
ered apart from that of modern methods of 
refrigeration. It would be absolutely im- 





possible to feed the hungry mouths in our . 


cities today were it not for the 
advances which have been made 
during the past twenty-five years 
in the science of preserving food- 
stuffs through the proper appli- 
cation of cold. Perhaps it is 
just because cold storage affects 
our interests so keenly that we 
have been prejudiced against 
it in the past. It is doubtful 
whether there has ever been 
an innovation which has been 
looked upon with greater sus- 
picion and antagonism. And 
yet, it has been the means of 
providing both rich and poor. 
In our cities, with a diet more 
abundant, varied, and whole- 
some than any they have ever 
before enjoyed. Yet the cold- 
storage industry is persistently 
shrouded in clouds of supersti- 
tious hearsay which has made 
it almost a synonym for ruth- 
less speculation and ptomaine 
polsoning in the hands of or- 
ganized greed and_ power. 


Chere is no doubt that some of the 
early charges against cold storage were 
But since that time the agri- 


justified. 










































Here is a crate of Christmas and Thanksgiving turkeys in cold storage. They 
are kept, without losing flavor, in an up-to-date cold-storage warehouse, at a 
Note the frozen crust on the cold-pipes 


temperature of five below zero. 


cultural colleges, state experiment sta- 
tions, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, the growers and packers of 
foodstuffs, the transportation companies, 
and the merchants—have all been study- 
ing, working, improving methods, until 
now the achievement of practical cold 
storage as we have it stands out as one of 
the greatest and most beneficent of the 
miracles of the twentieth century. 





Print butter is shipped from the cold- 
storage warehouse to the retailer with a 
can frozen solid with ice in the middle 


With the concentration of great masses 
of our population in the cities, the old- 
fashioned, individual kitchen-garden is 
fast becoming a thing of the past. We 
have awakened to find that the great 
wide world has become our kitchen-garden. 
We accept, as a matter of course, the choic- 
est products of our great, new kitchen- 
garden, from the tropics to the arctic 
circle. The laboring man today enjoys 
throughout the winter months 
an abundance of fresh fruits 
and a variety of vegetables and 
fish and meat which would 
have seemed the wildest of 
luxuries in the homes of even 
the wealthy a quarter of a 
century ago. 

This vital change has, of 
course, been brought about 
partly by our improved meth- 
ods of rapid transportation, 
but few people stop to realize 
what a vital part is played by 
modern methods of refriger- 
ation in the proper transpor- 
tation of those same food- 
stuffs to our doors. Take a 
single instance which occurred 
recently in the case of the 
banana—one of the cheapest 
and best of the staple 
foods which are available for 
rich and poor alike at all 
seasons of the year. Recently 
a slight accident occurred in 
the hold of one of the boats 
which bring the golden fruits of the 
tropics to our northern land, and the 
refrigeration machinery was thrown out of 
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order. The result was that when the 
boat arrived in port, three million 
pounds of bananas in the uncooled hold 
of the ship were found by the New 
York City Department of Health to be 
in a “baked” condition and unfit for 
human food. ‘The entire shipment had 
to. be dumped at sea, beyond the three- 
mile limit, instead of serving as a cheap 
and valuable food—all because of a little 
defect in the refrigerating system of the 
ship. To an even greater extent the large 
shipments of beef sent to us from Argen- 
tina are dependent for their safe transit 
through the regions of equatorial heat 
on the remarkable cold-storage facilities 
of the shipping vessels. The oranges and 
lemons of California now travel in safety 
across the hot western desert lands, and 
reach eastern markets in prime condition. 
Refrigerator cars have triumphed over 
desert heat. Desert heat has been over- 
come again in the case of the apples 
of Washington and Oregon, which are 
artificially cooled immediately after pick- 
ing, and then shipped in refrigerator cars 
so successfully that they stand side by 
side in eastern markets with the apples 
of the Atlantic States, and are often in a 
much better condition than the latter. 
Without refrigeration, Georgia would not 
grow peaches and ship them North, and 
the New York peach season would be at 
least a month shorter than it now is. The 
luscious cherries of the far Northwest, 
packed and shipped under refrigeration, 
set the cherry standard in the East. The 
famous Oregon raspberries—most perish- 
able of fruits—are now enjoyed in Min- 
neapolis, and it is expected that in the 
near future improved methods of re- 
frigeration will put them on New York 
tables. Both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts depend on the “corn belt”’ of the 
Middle West for their supplies of poultry 
and eggs. But without proper refrigera- 
tion facilities, chickens and eggs would 
be luxuries in the seaboard states, be- 
yond the purse of 
the average family. 
Practically all of 
the halibut and 
salmon sold and 
consumed as fresh 
on the Atlantic 
coast is shipped in 
refrigerator cars 
from the Pacific 
coast, three thou- 
sand miles away. 
And eggs, even, are 
now coming to us 
from faraway Chi- 
na, and competing 
successfully in New 
York markets with 
eggs raised within 
a day’s journey of 
the great city. 
Who would go 
back, even if he 
could, to the mo- 
notonous and un- 
interesting winter 
diet of our grand- 
mothers’ time? Pork, potatoes, beans, 
and turnips—turnips, beans, potatoes, and 
pork, all through the long, dragging 
months of winter and early spring! No 
wonder that diseases of malnutrition, such 
as scurvy, were a perfectly normal winter 
phenomena under such conditions, and 





that the old-fashioned “spring tonic” for 
purifying the blood and clearing the skin 
of eruptions was a regularly administered 
household necessity! 

Without doubt, our world kitchen-garden 
is a great improvement over the old- 
fashioned individual kitchen-garden, so 
far as the quality and variety of our food 
the year ’round is concerned. With the 
passing of the individual kitchen-garden, 
there has been slowly passing out of ex- 
istence, too, the old-fashioned household 
cellar, with its winter. stores of barrels 
of apples which always became wrinkled 
and rotten at the bottom of the barrel long 
before the: arrival of spring—the house- 
hold cellar with its heaps of potatoes 
which invariably began either to decay or to 
send forth sprouts before the advent of the 
new crop, giving rise to the disagreeable 
spring job of overhauling them, as in- 
evitable and as much to be dreaded as the 
regularly recurrent spring house-cleaning. 
The march of progress has not left the 
old-fashioned cellar storehouse untouched. 
Instead, we now have a growing system 
of new community refrigerators which go 
by the name of cold-storage warehouses, 
which are far in advance of the crude 
cellar of bygone days. 


All Things in All Seasons 


OLD storage has not only annihilated . 


space so that our food may be brought 
safely and cheaply from the ends of the 
earth, but it has practically annihilated time 
as well, enabling us to store up in seasons 
of plenty fresh fruits and vegetables, fresh 
fish and fresh meat, keeping them in a 
perfectly good and wholesome condition 
without the use of artificial preservatives 
of any kind. It has been said that when 
the human race learned to control fire, 
it made an epoch-making step. Similarly, 
when we learned to control the application 
of cold, we made another step in advance, 
quite comparable to the first and almost 
limitless in its practical applications. 





The cold-storage egg has become a by- 
word of scorn. Buta fresh-laid egg kept 
in improper temperature becomes a stale 
egg in four days, while kept under proper 
cold-storage conditions it remains a 


fresh egg for four months. Above, 
dealers are selecting eggs by candleing 





Our modern cold-storage 


. cates age _\arehouses 
are simply gigantic, scientifically cop. 
structed refrigerators, which make our 
crude, household refrigerators look like 


very primitive contrivances. The walls 
of these buildings are carefully insulated 
to prevent the admission of heat from the 
outside world, and their refrigerating 
rooms are cooled by means of cold pipes, 
containing as a rule an almost unfreezable 
brine. These pipes cool the room by ab- 
sorbing the heat. Scientific experts have 
studied the needs of different kinds of 
food and no expense or pains have been 
spared to make the conditions meet those 
needs in the most efficient manner possible. 
This has been done because growers, 
shippers, packers, and middlemen realized 
that large sums of money were being lost 
daily in the spoilage of perishable foodstuffs, 
They realized that it would pay them in 
dollars and cents to prevent spoilage of 
these eatables. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that it is only the storage 
plants, and not the goods themselves, 
which are owned by the cold-storage in- 
terests. The warehouse men rent re- 
frigeration space to the public on exactly 
the same plan as the owners of office 
buildings and apartment houses rent 
office space or dwelling quarters. You cr 
I, or any one who has food to store, may 
go to the storage warehouse and rent re- 
frigerating space. 

Different kinds of food need different 
conditions for storage, and hence it has 
come about that one storage concern 
specializes on the storage of fish, another 
will specialize on meat, another on butter 
and eggs, and so on. It was ascertained, 
for instance, that butter will keep best 
when hard frozen at a temperature of 
from zero to ten degrees above zero. It 
was found also that the delicate flavor of 
butter was usually impaired by the prox- 
imity of other foodstuffs in cold storage 
—hence separate cold storage for butter 
was established. It was found, on the 
other hand, by fre- 
quent experimenta- 
tion that the fine 
quality of cheese 
is destroyed if it is 
kept at a temper- 
ature below the 
freezing-point, and 
that it must be 
kept at from 33° 
to 35° above zero 
if the best results 
are to be obtained. 
Consequently, the 
storing of cheese 
has become an- 
other specialized 
industry. Eggs 
must be kept Just 
above the  freez- 
ing-point, but 
their natural heat 
necessitates a tem- 
perature several 
degrees below that 
of cheese, and eggs 
are therefore kept 
at a temperature of about 30° above 
zero. Meat, on the other hand, is best 
when kept in a hard-frozen condition, and 
it is subjected first to a temperature o 


” 
about 10° below zero—the “sharp freezer, 


it is called—and then stored permanently 
at a temperature (Continued on page 157) 
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‘tained, 
»p best a 
ture of a 
ro. It e e 
avor of Fi 
e prox- . 
_—— ’ Not only retained but rendered even more pleasing and beneficial. 

t £ tag ; 
a z The tomatoes are gathered in their best condition. We receive them without 
by fre- Ff delay; fresh from the farms—solid, red-ripe and juicy. And we make them into 
— : soup the same day. You do not get such tomatoes in the market. You could not 
haa i have more fresh and perfect tomatoes if you picked them in your own garden. 
‘if itis : We wash them five times—in warm water and cold—to remove every particle 
a f of sand or soil. Every stem or any defective specimen is removed. We strain 
nt, and them four times—to eliminate every trace of skin, seeds and core-fibre. We 
ust be t blend the pure fruity part and rich juice with choice butter, granulated sugar, 
© al ‘ spices and other nourishing ingredients, producing a soup 
results a which cannot be surpassed for purity, smoothness and enticing <i — 
tained. 4 flavor. ge c - —— 


ly, the a , . ; : , > .~aE 
Ae : Now is the time for the foresighted housewife to look ahead, 


ea iF and think of the coming season. Order this wholesome soup : 

— 2 from your grocer by the dozen or the case; and so make sure of bj 

nt just Fe the full enjoyment and benefit of it all winter long. g % 
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Not Sacrifice 
Fit for Comfort 
—Have Both 


If there ever was a fash- 
ioned perfect fittinz 
stocking, it’s the Burson. 
They are knit on pat- 
ented machines that 
widen the leg, narrow the 
ankle and shape the foot 
without seams. ‘That’s 
why you get both fit and 
comfort in 


FASHIONED HOS 


The trim, smooth outline 
to dis- 


without a seam 
figure gives a style not to 
be had in other hosiery. 
No unsightly streaks of 
stitching up the back of 
the leg. No welts to walk 
on—just a soft smooth- 


ness that gives comfort 
with every step. 
Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized and Art Silk 


Look for the (Red) Burson 
Ticket on the Hem 
Accept no Substitute 


Sold at Leading Stores Everywherc 
Write for Free I!lustrated Booklet 


BURSON 
KNITTING 
COMPANY 
711 Glen St. 
RocKForD, ILL. 
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Discoveries wanted ! 


wilt €C Oy 2a ke 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 


or both? We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 
Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


A Perfectly Round Plum Pudding—I 
have always had difficulty in making a per- 
fectly round Christmas plum pudding, but 
this year I solved the problem. I havea 
round wire lettuce shaker. After I had made 
my pudding, I put it in a bag that fitted 
into this shaker, and then placed it in 
the boiler. The wire standard of the shaker 
kept the pudding from the bottom of the 


| pot so that it was not necessary to suspend 


it from the cover. When cooked, I left 
the pudding in the shaker until it had cooled 
and when I took it out, it was as round as a 


| perfect Christmas pudding ought to be. 


Miss O. W., N. J. 


To Remove Stains—Try a hot solution 
of chlorid of lime to remove the tea stains 
that sometimes appear in teapots and cups. 
Pour it into the article to be cleansed and 
allow it to stand for a few minutes. Use care- 
fully, as it burns the fingers if allowed to touch 
them. The same solution will remove the stain 
left by a rubber mat on a porcelain bathtub. 

Mrs. L. S. B., Nebr. 


If Windows Rattle—When starting on 
a journey, don’t forget to put two or three 
wooden wedges into your suitcase. Many a 
sleepless night and morning headache might be 
avoided if only one of these useful articles 
could be found to steady the shaky window of 
sleeper, state-room, or hotel. Few sounds are 
more nerve-racking than the ceaseless rattle of 
a loose sash. Miss M. S., Mass. 


Home-Made Plate-Warmer—A wire letter- 
basket firmly wired to the top of a steam or 
hot-water radiator in the kitchen makes a 
most serviceable plate-warmer. The plates may 
be put in the basket after breakfast, covered, 
and left till noon. This is a much safer way 
to heat fine china than in the oven, where an 
excessive amount of heat will break them. 

Mrs. R. C. W., Man., Can. 


Pin apple-Saviag—Save the waste pieces 
of pineapple, rind, and so on, and add to them 
one cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of water, and 
the rind of a quarter of an orange, grated. 
Boil till a sirup is formed and strain. Keep in 
cans to be used in fruit salad, for pouring over 
bananas, oranges, and other sliced fruit. 
This sirup may also be used as a flavoring. 

Mrs. D. W. B., Ta. 


Breakfast-Food Fudge—My best candy, 
my friends say, is my chocolate fudge. In- 
stead of putting in nuts in the usual way, I stir 
in, just when it begins to cream, as much as it 
will take of one of the ready-to-eat flaked 
breakfast foods. Miss A. M. H., Cal. 
who 


A Hardy Watch Fob—Any one 


| has worn the usual grosgrain ribbon in a 
| watch fob knows just how short-lived it is 


and at what inconvenient times a new one 
For a number of years, I 
have been using military braid for the purpose 
with excellent results. It lasts about two years, 


| and its coarse weave is very attractive. 


Mr. C. #. R., Pa. 


Framing a Recipe—If you are an y 
to-date housekeeper using a card catalog for 
your recipes you are probably often annoyed 
because the cards become so quickly soiled, 
Whether you send them to the cook in the 
kitchen or use them yourself, you will find they 
will keep clean in one of the small passe-par- 
tout post-card frames to be found in any de- 
partment store. Into this the card may be 
readily slipped and removed after use. 

Miss S. L. H., Mass. 


A Patchwork Present—Last Christmas, 
I wanted to remember in some simple man- 
ner an old lady. I recalled that she made 
-eautiful patchwork for sale, but that she was 
partially crippled with rheumatism so that 
her work was often retarded and her income 
very meager. My eldest daughter was inter- 
ested in some new patchwork patterns which 
they were learning in the sewing-class at 
school, so we assembled all the scraps we could 
find and took stock of what was at hand. 
There was enough light blue chambray and 
fine nainsook for a child’s nursery spread; also 
enough plain gingham and white cambric for 
an old-fashioned nine-patch quilt; in addition 
to this, I had scraps of cretonne from which we 
cut pink roses and yellow butterflies to be 
used in appliqué on white linen for pillows. 
We cut out al the patches for each article and 
together with a paper pattern tied them in 
separate attractive parcels, and made our pres- 
entation. Our aged friend’s expressions of 
delighted appreciation repaid our efforts, 
which totaled two evenings of pastime, and 
the purchase of two yards of linen for appliqué 
pillows. Mrs. A. E. R., Iowa. 


In Safe Hiding—The very safest place 
I have found for my large centerpieces that 
are used only on state occasions is the back of 
the piano. The centerpieces are first sewed 
lightly to a large piece of paper and another 
paper is fastened over this by pasting it around 
the edges. Securely insured against dust or 
careless handling this is suspended from two 
tiny hooks that have been screwed into the 
back of the piano. I clasp two safety-pins to 
the corners of my protecting envelop to slip 
over the hooks. Mrs. C. A. S., Col. 


A New Place to Sprinkle Salt—Scatter 
a little salt from the salt-shaker along the 
whole length of the window-sills right under 
the sash when cold weather comes. A fine, 
even coating of salt at this line will prevent 
snow or moisture getting between the bottom 
of the sash and the sill, and freezing, thus 
making it impossible to open the window. 

Mr. A. A. C., Mich. 


Dish Towels from Japan—In looking 
akout for substitutes for the standard linen 
dish towels, I have found Japanese crépe not 
only cheaper, but more satisfactory. It ab- 
sorbs water, does not produce lint on the dishes 
and is soft and pliable from the first time It 1s 
used. It may be used without hemming. If 
among the other towels there are a few of can- 
ton flannel reserved for silver, a higher polish 
and fewer scratches will result. 

Miss M. M., Conn. 
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_ Its purity, delicious flavor, wholesome- 
‘ness and food value combine to make it 
a perfect food drink. 













al Booklet of Choice Receipes Sent Free. 
WALTER BAKER ®& Co. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780~ DORCHESTER, MASS. 











In using advertisements see page 6 


Lighten your steps 
around the house— 
make housework a 
joyful exercise. 


Housework will be easier if you wear 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Here also are safety and cleanliness . 


—the Foster Friction Plug prevents 
slipping, and there are no holes to 
track mud and dirt. And Cat’s Paws 
save the floors—no heel marks. 


50c. attached, black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children, all dealers. 


"3 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping. 


Boston, Mass. 


Foster Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


Wear these “‘cushions of air’’ inside your 
shoes—they protect the stockings from 
nails—improve the fit of the shoes and ald 
a trifle to your height. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us his n:me, 
25c., and the size of your shoe, and we 
will send you a pair prepaid. 
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VEGETABLES AND NEURITIS 
What is the effect of certain fruits, such a tomatoes, 
apples, plums, and the like on neuritis? I have a 
garden full of these things and hate to give them 
up, but I would give up all of them if it would cure 
the bad neuritis in my arms which I have had since 
June. Our local doctor says he does not know. Also 
do you suppose osteopathy or electricity would be a 
benefit, or must I go on the rest of my life in a partly 
crippled condition? C. E. K., Conn. 
I congratulate your local doctor in being 
so perfectly honest. It takes a good deal of 
courage to say, “I do not know.”’ Now that 
|he has had the courage to tell you this I feel 
that I am brave enough to stand by him. 
Personally, I do not believe that fruits would 
have any bad effects on one suffering from 
neuritis. I would expect the generous con- 
sumption of vegetables and fruits to have the 
contrary effect by improving the general 
health, though the effects which certain foods 
|have upon a person are largely due to the 
|idiosyncrasy of the person. What agrees with 
one often disagrees with another. In all 
cases of neuritis, tea, coffee, and meats should 
be avoided. I have no faith in osteopathy, 
/or any other of the so-called vagaries of med- 
licine. The use of electricity as a healing agent 
has become well established, but like many 
other healing agents it does not always work. 


BLINDNESS FROM JAMAICA GINGER 
Wi!l the constant use of Jamaica ginger for cramps, 
etc., cause blindness or affect the eyesight? I once 
|heard of a farmer who used Jamaica ginger when 
| necessary and at the age of fifty-five lost his eyesight. 

Mrs. W.N. F., Va. 
Jamaica ginger is a strong condiment, and 
| should only be used sparingly and occasionally. 
It is not likely to cause blindness unless it is 
manufactured with wood alcohol. It is the wood 





jalcohol that is dangerous and not the ginger. 


CURING A SCAR 

Our little boy of six has a red scar right in the middle 
of his forehead. It seems as though something could be 
done to cover it up. The scar is red and shows very 
plainly. I suppose some people would not care, but I 
ifeel badly about it. I cut the enclosed recipe for 
getting rid of this scar from a newspaper and would 
| like your opinion Mrs. M. E., Penn. 
| The formula consists of an ointment made of 
boric acid and witch hazel with directions to 
rub it into the scar with a circular motion. I 
do not believe there is any substance known 
that will remove a scar. A gentle massage 
| might stimulate the skin to additional effort, but 
|so far as the boric acid or witch hazel are con- 
|cerned they have nothing to do with the case. 
| Nature goes on reproducing a scar to the end. 
fen best advice I can give you is not to worry 
about it. Your boy will not be handicapped in 
| his activities in life by reason of it. Scars are 
honorable if received in service. They are 
laltogether tolerable if caused by accident. 





| WHC WOULD HAVE BELIEVED IT? 
| Knowing you to be a national character much 
spoken of by the press and otherwise, I was much 
surprised at the following incident. A traveling sales- 
man recently came to our house selling or trying to 
sell Price’s baking powder. He had his long speech 
well committed, telling of the impurities of other 
baking powders, expounding, illustrating, etc., etc., 
only stopping to get his breath. I said “‘ Doctor 
Wiley has done a wonderful work in this respect.” 
He looked at me and said, ‘‘I never heard of Doctor 
Wiley. Mrs. J. B. K., Ill. 
No wonder Price’s baking powder has such a 
vogue when such well informed men are 
selected as its selling agents! Baking powders 
have been my specialty and several persons 
who are engaged in their manufacture know 
me quite well. The alum people, I think, how- 
ever, know me much better than the Price’s 


people. 


WILEY?’S Question- Be, 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this g% 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be y 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 


to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


FORGET THE WRINKLES AND GRAY HAIRS 


I am one of your most sincere friends 
Goop HovuSEKEEPING, and date back ae 
troubles under the Taft régime. Now, Dae 
please give us a prescription for a good 1 
cream that will help keep off the wrinkles. 


Mrs. E. A. F.. Ming. 


I would gladly help any one who was my 
friend in the time of trial and persecution 
but I do not know of any cold cream that wil 
keep off the wrinkles. If any kind of cream 
does any good it is due to the massage and ot 
to the cream. Proper massage is useful in 
keeping the skin normal and free of folds. There 
is no doubt that the women of this country 
are paying large prices for simple materials, 
The manufacturers have developed great skill 
in mixing the ingredients in a very perfect and 
agreeable manner which could not be done if 
they were made at home. There are many 
greater problems before our people at the 
present time than wrinkles and gray hair, 
One of the best methods of treating these 
annoyances is to forget them and turn our 
attention to things useful to our country, 
our soldiers and sailors. If we are busy with 
this work we are not thinking of either gray 
hair or wrinkles. 


NERVES IN THE HEAD 

I am suffering just now from what my doctor calls 
‘“‘the nerves of the head.’’ Otherwise I am very 
healthy and never before knew that I possessed such 
nerves and know almost nothing about nerves, My 
doctor gives me some little pellets (which I both take 
and don’t take) and tells me to “forget it.’’ How can 
I forget them when they are quivering as they do 
now, so I am asking a favor of you. Will you please 
give me the name of a book or treatise on nerves 
which I could purchase and study up to help myself? 
If I could cure the quivering, perhaps I could then 
do my bit about the terrible war. 


L: E. Y., Penn, 


One of the beauties about nerves is that 
when they perform their functions properly 
we are not aware that we have them. Your 
doctor’s advice to “forget it” is excellent, 
provided you can. I do not know of any work 
on nerves which would be of any value to you 
in a matter of this kind. If you were goingto 
have a watch repaired you would not send for 
a book on the repair of watches, but would 
take it to an expert. In the same maninef, 
when the nerves are out of tune, it does you 
no good to read about them; you should fake 
them to an expert. Nerve trouble is one ofthe 
most difficult problems with which the expett 
physician has to deal. I believe if you wotld 
at once begin to do your bit about the War 
and keep it up you would be on the right road 
to forgetfulness of your nerves. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE 

I am employed by twenty-two of the 1 
bakeries of the country to improve their pi 
and to find some way of replacing the nutriment 
taken out with the bran during the miliing of the 
flour. They have asked me to find some way of inea 
porating mineral salts of value to the human body 
in the white flour. R. W., Ma 

I believe it is quite impossible to restore 
to white flour the elements taken out in the 
common processes of milling, unless 
elements taken out are put back. A 
simpler process, much more economical, 
much more efficient is not to take an 
out. There would be a very serious object 
under the food laws to adding minerals too 
flour. If you can add lime and _phosphome 
acid and potash and soda‘to flour, it wo 
be difficult to keep out alum, sulfate of coppé, 
formaldehyde, benzoate of soda, borax, an@# 
hundred other minerals which nobody W 
like to have in his bread. 





Brings Beauty While You Sleep 


Just leave pure, snow-white Pompeian NIGHT Cream with its delicate 
perfume on your face as you fall asleep. Then in the morning see how 
soft and smooth is your skin! But you must be faithful—every night— 
for time and weather are daily stealing beauty and youth from your 
face. Jars, 35c and 75c, at the stores. 


“Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


Is anybody in your family troubled with Dandruff? If so, don’t let 
the matter be neglected, as Dandruff often causes the hair to fal! out. 
Our new product, Pompeian HAIR Massage, has already won thou- 
sands of friends all over the country because it has stopped their Dand~- 
ruff. It isa liquid (not a cream) and is not oily or sticky. Delightful 
to use. 50c and $1 bottles at the stores. Both of the above products are 
guaranteed by the makers of the famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


No advertising on front 





ocean il Miss Pickford, the world’s most popular woman, has again 
octor iS | 4 a P > 2 7 
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bition ‘s ’ 4 Y 1° - , . ° . ° 

) Size 74x28 inches. Daintily colored. Please clip the coupon 
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A much " — ” _— if (Stamps accepted, dime preferred) 
. tees i The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2028 Superior Ave., Cleveland, QO. 
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Many thousands of women— 
some of them with children 
and household duties, too.— 
are making money right along 


<3,FORTUNA’S DAUGHTERS 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 





Beauty that vies 
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with Nature 


ike Nature’s floral gifts, 

‘Kapock” Sunfast and 
Tubfast Drapery Fabrics 
add a fascinating touch 
to home’s adornment. 


“NOT A WORM SILK" 
Their marvelous shades 
and patterns harmonize 
with any chosen motif. 
Look for the basting 
thread trade-mark in edge 
of genuine. 


At your favorite store 


Upon request of your dealer, we 
will send, Free, sample book, 
showing 256 Kapock styles. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT 
& CO. 


Department E, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HE tang of autumn is in the air, and 
everybody has extra energy to use up in 
some way. 


And why not use this extra energy to make 
“extra money?” That is what Fortuna’s 
Daughters are doing. 


Making Christmas Money 


If you want money to spend for Christmas, 
now is the time to make it. You know how 
much you need, and we know how you can get 
it. It is just as easy as not to be turning your 
time into money while you are waiting for the 
holiday season to come. 

And in this case the old adage of “haste 
makes waste”’ is turned about to say “a lack of 
haste makes waste” for winter snows will be 
flving about our feet before we know it, and if 
we don’t watch out the Christmas trees will be 
up and lighted with candles before we have 
made the money to hang presents on them. 


Gifts and Flowers 


No matter what we are going to do without 
this winter, we all want our Christmas money 
just the same. It is like the case of flowers: 
some one once asked a florist if business was 
bad when times were hard. ‘No, indeed,” he 
said: “people buy flowers when they haven't 
got bread.” About flowers and Christmas 








and many an 


presents, too, there is a sentiment which en- 
dears them even above many of the necessities 
of life. And be the war times ever so hard, 
and our pocketbooks ever so pinched, we all 
want to buy Christmas presents for our 
families and our friends. 


Mothers and Schoolgirls, Too 

Delightful to say, the plan by which For- 
tuna’s Daughters are making their Christmas 
money is just as practical for mothers as for 
daughters. Many thousands of women are 
working right along in the club—women with 
children, and with household duties. Indeed, 
mothers find ample time to join us, and are re- 
ceiving salary checks right along. 

The club work is just the thing, too, for the 
schoolgirl to do at odd moments. Going to 
school does not interrupt the money-making, 
industrious young schoolgirl 
makes her money straight on through the year. 


Join the Club 


So no matter who you are, or where you 
are, a little cooperation in the club work will 
fill your coffers with Christmas money. 

You yourself will have to begin this co- 


operation by writing at once, so we can send 
you our money-making plan. The very day 
your letter is received it will be answered and 
you can begin work. Everybody wants to 
work now, and it is a real pleasure to be busy. 

And none so busy as the members of the 
flourishing club of Fortuna’s Daughters. Al] 
over the country, in village and country 
district, in city and town, our members are be- 
stirring themselves to make their Christmas 
money. And you, too, may begin right away, 
and soon ke writing me pleasant letters like 
this one below: 


Dear Miss Walton, 

I want to thank you for the check I re- 
ceived the other day and to tell you of the 
pleasuve it gave me. It was a surprise! 

In-a-few days I leave for Maine and 
expect to keep right on making money in 
the club work. Yours sincerely, 


H. B. 


This is only one of the great and ever-in- 
creasing volume of letters the girls write in to 
tell of their success. Each morning brings 
fresh letters of enthusiasm, and countless good 
wishes from members from Maine to Florida, 
and from East to West. 


Presents for Each Member 

As soon as you join the club you get a sur- 
prise from the secretary. Every girl likes a 
surprise, and this is one of the pleasantest you 
could imagine. To every new member the sec- 
retary of the club sends a gift of welcome. The 
gift is entirely free of charge and is a charming 
box of correspondence cards and envelops, 
with your own initial in gold on each card. 

When you have qualified for full membership 
in the club of Fortuna’s Daughters another 
gift comes to you. This gift, too, is free of 
charge, and is a splendid one—a diamond pin. 
The pin is in the shape of Fortuna’s horn of 
plenty, and is set with a genuine diamond. 

So between gifts and money-making, the 
club of Fortuna’s Daughters has a special ap- 
peal for each member, and believing our plans 
will please you too, I am, 

Very truly yours for making Christmas 
money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—G00d 
HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City. 
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Free Catalog eh 5G | 


‘| | 2 Brings the Orient to Your Door D ii 


‘ UD 


ever-in- The Oriental Store 


te in to 


With this beautiful book—which is mailed postpaid on request—you may wander, in 


ta sur- fancy, through the Bazaars of the Orient without leaving your own fireside. It illustrates, 
likes a (many in actual colors), and describes thousands of quaint and curious Oriental objects of 
= se: : art and utility imported by Vantine’s for the American home, for your own personal use 
e. The and for gifts. A veritable ‘‘Guide tc Giftland’’ with numerous suggestions for Christmas. 
arming Write for a free copy of this fascinating book now—your name and address on the coupon 
vee below will do—and learn how you may sit comfortably at home and select by mail, with 
heh the absolute assurauce of complete satisfaction, from the largest variety of useful and 
another ornamental Oriental goods ever brought to America. 


free of ; ese ; : : 
nd pin. Included are books—boxes of antimony and inlaid woods—curtains—calendars—carved and plain articles of 


horn of ivory—desk sets—fans—fancy baskets—gifts for men, women and children—furniture—hand bags—incense 


Ue 
amond. and incense burners—jewelry—kimonos—lamps—lacquer trays—lanterns—men’s neckwear—Oriental 
ng. the candies—perfumery—purses—porcelains—rugs—slippers—shawls—scarfs—silks—toys—tea sets—smoke- G A 
Cv 0 





less trench stoves and hand warmers for soldiers—wadded robes for men and women—and hundreds of other 


“a : distinctive and individual “Things Oriental.” 
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You have no anxious moments 


in baking with RYZON, The Perfect Baking Powder. When you close 
the oven door, you know that the success of your baking is assured. 
When you open it, the muffins will be crisp and brown, the cake light 


and fluffy. 


If you don’t bake at home, start now and start right. Use RYZON, 
The Perfect Baking Powder, and use it accurately—that is, with the 
RYZON Baking Book. If you do bake at home, you will know after 
using RYZON that it is the dependable baking powder. It is also the 
healthful and economical baking powder. 


RYZON is 35c per pound. The RYZON Baking Book is priced at $1. 
You may obtain the RYZON Baking Book from your grocer with your 
first pound of RYZON, or send us $1 and you will receive both, postpaid. 


“RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


GENERALCHEMICALO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


November Good Housekeeping 


RYZON New England 
Corn Muffins 


1 level cupful (6 ounces) cornmeal. 

34 cupful (3 ounces) flour. 

3 level teaspoonfuls RYZON. 
1 level teaspoonful salt. 

14 cupful (4 tablespoonfuls) molasses — 
or—2 level tablespoonfuls (1 ounce) 
sugar. 

1 cupful milk (14 pint). 
1 egg, well beaten. 
1 tablespoonful melted butter. 


Sift together the cornmeal, flour, 
RYZON, sugar (if used) and salt. Mix 
thoroughly milk and molasses (if used 
in place of sugar). Add to dry ingre- 
dients slowly, then add egg and melted 
butter. Bake in muffin tins twenty-five 
minutes. Sufficient for twelve muffins. 
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Just A Wedding 
(Continued from page 20) 


knows it, too; people can tell the difference 
between what’s genuine, and what’s merely— 

ell, working you. 
= was one o’clock, and the wedding was 

sheduled for four. 
ee along,” Eleanor cried, “we'll just 
have time to go to the church, and sée how the 
decorations look. We'll take along these boxes 

xtra flowers.” 

are Scout drove them to the little church, 
and as they reached it, the sun came out, not 
indecisively, but with strong brilliant light. 
When they entered the church, a glory of color 
was striking through the stained-glass windows 
on banks and screens of chrysanthemums. The 
outside of every pew was hung with a sheaf of 
them, and from the chancel steps upward, they 
rose in soft lovely waves. The young decora- 
tors had cast them everywhere, with the lavish- 
ness of youth, and the flowers had caught the 
grace of youth. : ; 

“Tt’s beautiful!” Eleanor cried. ‘We don’t 
really need these other flowers—” 

“Oh, do put them in!” begged the girls. 

So Eleanor put a touch of color here, built up 
a line there, and added finish and definiteness 
to the work. Then, while the others were still 


exclaiming over this and that detail, she went | 
to the organ, and softly played the wedding- | 


march. Her eyes were closed to hold back the 


tears behind them! Then she played, softly, | 
other music. It had been played on the day | 
her other child lay there before the altar, her | 


pains and weariness done with forever. As 
Eleanor played, she lived over her life with 
Hardin alone, and then with the four children. 
There was no joy she lost; there was. no grief 
that she did not turn into victory. There was 


nothing to regret, because everywhere there | 
was love. She played, and presently her music | 


became exultant. She saw Sylvia’s happy face, 
saw for her child a life as happy as her own had 
been. 


“T’ve only held the torch,” Eleanor thought; | 


“just for a little while, I’ve fed these other 
lives that will go on to be so much better than 
mine.” 

She did not know that she had held the torch 
as few people do, steadily, understandingly, 
zealous only to guard the flame, her eyes only 
on its glory-—never on herself. 


WO o'clock: back at the house, and the 

flowers still coming. Sylvia was strolling 
about up-stairs still in negligée, her hair hang- 
ing, looking at the latest presents, and an- 
swering the telephone. The helpers were still 
searching for receptacles for the ever-arriving 
flowers, and were reduced to standing them 
up In waste-baskets and cunningly disguised 
pails, 
“Come along and dress, everybody,” called 
Eleanor. “The ushers will be here presently, 
and will want to don their wedding gar- 
ments. Put on your grand raiment, and then 
stick your dress-suit cases out of sight under 
the beds.” 

Excited girls dressed behind screens, and in 
closets. The halls swarmed with people in 
negligée, asking where to find powder and hair- 
pins. Hardin and his sons ran up- and down- 
Stairs In their shirt-sleeves, receiving parcels, 
answering the telephone, carrying away tissue- 
paper and boxes, picking up stray ferns and 
Hower petals. Then came the negress who was 
todress Sylvia’s hair, and later on give any 
necessary assistance to the guests. ; 

Sylvia sat on a chair placed in the middle of 
a white sheet. On the bed behind her lay her 
white satin dress, veil, and her beautiful 
wedding bouquet. She shook out her lovely 
hair, ¥ 

“I know you’ll make it look pretty, Evadne,” 
she said. ¥ 

‘That | will, ’m,” replied Evadne. 
oe te laughing girls, among them Rossi- 
ceeeets, came to the door to watch and make 

ssestions. Fvadne’s eyes rolled menacingly. 








AVE you “Cuddledown” warmth and happiness 

in your family? 

Mothers know that on these cold wintry days every 
member of the family must be protected and com- 
fortable. 

“Cuddledown” Bathrobes are soft and durable— 
made of the finest Kiderdown or blanketing, in the 
newest designs, silk trimmed or plain. Ask your 
store to show vou the ‘‘Cuddledown” Bathrobes. 


c A & For Every 
as the et. Member of the 
Name Implies § 


The “Cuddledown Set’”—for the Kiddy or Family—a com- 
fyrobe, bootees and big wooly blanket. In the early mornings, 
before and after the bath, in the nursery—the ‘‘Cuddledown 
Set” is a protection and convenience. 2.50 to $8.00 a set. 


Miss Cutey Cuddledown—the beloved dolly and story book, all in 
one. She’ll come to your Kiddy for the price of her carfare—5c. 


QUAKER ROBE COMPANY 
22d and Filbert Streets Philadelphia 


In using advertisements see page 6 




































































































































































In the first place, there is real economy in the use of Pears’. 
Each-.cake is aged a year after itis made. Every drop of 
free moisture is driven from it; every ingredient given time 
to mature slowly and thoroughly. 


The result is a firm, compact, matured soap. This is why 
a cake of Pears’ outlasts two cakes of ordinary soap. 
Pears’ is all soap—there is no waste in it. Consider this. 


And then, Pears’ is so thoroughly cleansing. It is made of 
the purest materials, carefully blended by the world’s most 
skilful soap chemists. Its full, rich lather rinses away 
quickly, completely—your skin is perfectly cleansed, and 
left delightfully refreshed and comfortable. 


Consider, from. another standpoint, the fact that Pears’ 
Soap is aged a year. Think of the time and care and 
patience it takes to make this exquisite soap.. Isn’t it sat- 
isfying to feel that you are getting all these things when 
you buy a cake of Pears’ Soap? 


These things cannot be said of ordinary soaps. 
Every one is a sound reason why Pears’ is the 
wisest soap purchase you can make. Every one 
is a sound reason why Pears’ is the biggest sell- 
ing high-grade toilet soap on earth—preferred by 
millions of women. 





At your dealer’s. 15c a cake for the unscented. 
$1.65 for a box of a dozen. Pears’ Glycerine 
Soap (scented) 20c a cake. $2.25 for a box of 
a dozen. » 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little expense, Walter 
Janvier, 417 Canal Street, New York, ( Pears’ United 
States Agents) will send you a trial cake of the unscented 
for 4c in stamps. 


A. & F. PEARS’, Ltd. 


































































































Just A Wedding 


“Tsn’t it lovely,” came Eleanor’s voice from 
somewhere, “‘isn’t it sweet of them to Want to 
help you, Evadne?” 

“Yes’m, reckon ’tis,” said Evadne giggling 
“but till you come I wanted to clar ’em ali 


| out.” 


The girls cleared themselves out, and went 


i | | down-stairs to offer suggestions about the final 


arrangement of the flowers. The ushers came 
to dress, and Eleanor went down-stairs, all 
in white, with a black hat. 

“Sylvia wanted me in white, ” she said to 
Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Andrews; “it’s my wed- 
ding, too. And isn’t it lucky I’m dressed, for 
look at the people coming before they go to 
the church. Isn’t it sweet of them!” 

She ran to the door, and down the garden 
path, while Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Andrews shook 
their heads helplessly. 

“Wouldn’t you think,” said Mrs. Andrews. 
“that people would have sense enough to keep 
away now?” 

Eleanor was coming up the path with half a 
dozen men and women. 

“It’s just too dear of you to come this way, 


| | she said. ‘Now, any one that wants to, can go 


right up- stairs and see Sylvia. She'd love to 
have you. 

Later on Mrs. Grey said, “I've kept tally, 
and there’s been forty men and women that 
just had to see Eleanor and Sylvia before going 
to the church. And she’s been getting happier 
and happier over it.” 

“This is why,” Mrs. Andrews said, “that 


| wicked fairy that always comes to every one’s 


christening with a curse, got apoplexy, or 
something, and couldn’t attend Eleanor’s.” 

For the next half-hour Eleanor was every- 
where—greeting the arriving guests, getting 
her young girls off early to the church, giving a 
final direction to the caterer, or to the ushers, 
answering the telephone, rushing up-stairs 
with one more present for Sylvia to open, and 
at last, with her own hands putting on Sylvia's 
veil. 

‘Oh, my little baby,” she said, “just remem- 
ber what I’ve always told you—that pure love 


| is the only guide for life. Put other people 
first, and yourself last, and give everything 


you’ve got, and then you'll pay your way in 
the world.” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Sylvia, ‘I couldn't 
leave you, even for Rossiter, if I didn’t know 
that I’d always have you with me, just as we 
still have sister—only closer, mother, closer.” 

Their embrace was wordless. 

Then Eleanor said: ‘‘Now, darling, Til 
leave you to Daddy. Why, Evadne, _ aren't 
you coming to see my baby marrie ‘di f? 

“Td love to, Mrs. Hardin, ma’am, but I 
ain’t got no hat.’ 

‘How absurd. You take my pretty blue one 
and come. Why, we just couldn't get married 
without you, Evadne.” 

“Did you ever!” cried Mrs. Andrews on 
the stairway, wiping her eyes. “‘Is there any 
other woman in the world but [Eleanor that 
would offer her best hat to a colored girl?” 

















ELL, do come on, Charlotte Andrews, ! 
you don’t want me to cry here and now. 

When Eleanor got out of the carriage at the 
church door, she saw that the street was lined 
with school-children 

“Tf there’s any room after the 
seated, you may come inside, children,” she 
called; “and anyway you can stand on th 
church-steps.” 

The church was already full. With whit 
silk ribbons four little Boy Scouts outlined 
the aisle down which the guests passed. The 

ushers, some of them in khaki, and some it 
black. were seating the latest comers. The 
organist was playing softly, and a little choris- 
ter was peeping out from behind the chanetl 
door. 

Eleanor greeted her friends as she passed 
down the aisle, stopping to speak to one 
and another. There were people pr sent from 
every walk in life. If, before Eleanor’ 
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Just A Wedding 


entrance, one or two of them looked askance at 
others, her presence seemed to dissipate any 
shadowy atmosphere. Her face was sweet 
and radiant and loving.. People sat looking at 
her, and listening to the soit music; all the 
sweet and sad memories that come to middle- 
aged people at weddings came to the 
middleaged there with a kind of purification. 
All the wistfuiness and mystery and sweet- 
ness that come to the young at weddings 
came to the young there with a certain 
hallowedness. 

As they sat waiting for Sylvia the spirits of 
people seemed to fuse, and grow sweet, as 
Eleanor’s was. She was loving and giving to 
them all, and they gave back and got again. 

A sudden change in the music; the clergy- 
man and groom and best man and altar boys 
going up to the chancel; the flutter of people 
turning to look behind; the ushers coming from 
the back of the church, two and two; the little 
flower-gitl, Rossiter’s niece; the maid of honor, 
Rossiter’s beautiful sister. 

And then Sylvia, on her father’s arm. 
Sylvia, looking more like Eleanor than ever 
before, moving up the aisle with her beautiful 
wave-like gait, Sylvia, acting not at all like 
any other bride, for she smiled, and nodded 
to her friends, making once a little kissing mo- 
tion with her mouth toward some one who 
especially loved her. 

Just a few words, and Sylvia was coming 
down the aisle again on her husband’s arm — 
Mrs. Rossiter Stedman. And Rossiter Sted- 
man knew that if she was a Stedman, he was a 
Hardin, for a spirit like that of the Hardins’ 
absorbs and transmutes. 

“How soon it’s over!” sighed Mrs. Grey. 

“All the trouble—all the preparation, and 
then it’s all done.” 

“That’s the way things go in life,’ Mrs. 
Andrews replied. “‘ Anyway, let’s go back to 
the house and help, or I'll cry. I think wed- 
dings are sadder than funerals.” 

Outside, the guests finding their automobiles; 
Stedman and Sylvia driving hand-in-hand. 
Behind them, Eleanor, with her head on her 
husband’s shoulder. 

“You’re not going to break down, dearest?” 
he asked. 

“No, no, Daddy; too happy. I was just 
thinking of—us, twenty-four years ago, and 
feeling glad I’ve got you with me still.” 


THEN the house: Sylvia and Stedman in the 

window of the drawing-room; Eleanor at 
the door greeting the guests. A dozen times 
she said, “It wouldn’t have been complete 
without you,” or, “We couldn’t have felt quite 
so happy if you hadn’t come,” and always 
she meant what she said. 

Crowds; refreshments; Eleanor everywhere 
—introducing people; unwrapping still another 
present; seeing that old ladies did not have to 
stand; Sylvia remembering what each person 
sent, and offering her thanks so lovingly. 
Then the slow thinning out of the guests. 

When Sylvia was cutting the bride-cake, a 
cablegram- was brought to Stedman. After 
he had read it, as soon as he could, he got 
Sylvia and Eleanor to himself—choosing the 
pantry as the one retired spot. 

“Tcan’t believe it,” he said. “A French girl, 
a protégé of my mother’s, is ill. She’s been 
doing secretary work in Paris. She’s coming 
here to mother, and my—my wife can take 
her place we needn’t be separated, Sylvia!” 
_ Then Stedman looked at Eleanor. “Dear, 
it means you'll lose her,” he said. 

“I’m glad she can go,” said Eleanor. “TI 
couldn’t lose her, Rossiter. Love can’t lose. 
You'll go to France and do splendid work and 
come back home to me when this mad war 
Is done.” 

_Then Sylvia went up-stairs to dress, and 
diligent Boy Scouts saw that her luggage got in- 
to the right motor. The remaining guests 
lined the hall and the front steps, carrying 
handfuls of petals instead of rice. There were 
the usual false alarms of the bride’s coming. 


113—Here is a clock that teliable 8-day movement 
will tell time just as ac- is mounted in a mahog- 
curately as it will please i ~ any case,13" x 6"—with a 
your taste completely. Its j a3 4" dial. Price, $10.00. 


HE HOSTESS who knows Ovington’s is 

never embarrassed by the unexpected guest. 
Her house is filled with inexpensive little articles 
so dainty and attractive that one gets the impression 
of special preparation for company. Yet they 
are merely the useful things of every day. 


116 — Do -you like 
candy? Then, you 
will like this candy 
jar. 12)4"high with 
asmart black band 
decorated with 
colored flowers 


Price, $5.00. 


114—This decanter is 10 inches 
| high and 10 dollars low. It is 
made of richly engraved glass 
overlaid with sterling silver, 
and yet its price is only $10.00. 





115—A shining example of 

Ovington’s Ingenuities! Yes, 

it’s an electric boudoir lamp, 

of course, and exquisitely de- 

signed. Its 14" sil- 

vered stz FE: s top- r. e ‘“ 

eT ke a ate a ' 117 — Here's a little 

of old rose, blue or F ‘ jar that’s just as sweet 

yellow — as you will. . ms . as the honey which 

And its price is as you 3 by it was made to hold. 

like — $5.00 ‘ . » Colored flowers twine 

ee about the rich black 

band; and the pla‘e 
measures 4" in diame- 
ter. Its price is only 
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Together with its inherent beauty, you notice the characteristic 
livability of this new furniture 


The Modern Expression 


of Spanish Art 


ERETOFORE the romance and beauty of old Spain have 

been expressed in few art objects. "Today, however, this 
spirit has been interpreted by the genius of the modern furniture 
designer in the new Span-Umbrian furniture. 


The essence of modern thought in furniture is expressed in this 
beautiful, dignified style. It has a pleasant-to-live-with character 
and gracious vigor of design. Its color-tone is warm, soft, and 
mellowed; time and use can only enrich its beauty. 


Even one Span-Umbrian piece will lend to your living-room, 
your dining-room, or your husband’s study, the informal repose 
and homelikeness which are so essential in the creating of a home. 

If you do not find as wide a selection as you wantat your favorite furniture 


shop, ask them for a letter to us, and we will show you through our Ex- 
tibition rooms in Grand Rapids or New York. 


Send 25c for ‘‘The Story of Span-Umbrian Furniture,’’ which acquaints 
you with the historical background, the beauty, the livability of this new de- 
sign. It also contains valuable information about furniture and illustrations 
suggesting interesting new treatment of rooms. Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Company, 188 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


BERKEY 6 GAY 


FURNITURE fo% 








Just A Wedding 


Other people came down the stairs, smilip. 
and announcing that Sylvia was almost ready. 
There was a ripple of clear laughter, and then 
Sylvia all in dov: appeared. She did not 
throw her bouquet, Ma tshanded it to Eleanor 

“For you, darling mother,” she said. : 

They showered her with flowers, and she 
ran under their soft rain, half smiling, half 
tearful. One last embrace to Eleanor and then 
the two got into Stedman’s new car, and drove 
away slowly into their own life. Eleanor 
gazed after them a moment, with a world of 
longing in her face. 

“Oh, my baby!” she cried piercingly. 

Then she turned back to her guests. 

“Let me share Sylvia’s bouquet with you,” 
she said. 

She gave away the flowers, generously, but 
they lasted until the final guest had gone. 

“Just two left,” she said to Hardin; “one 
for each of us.” 

The last lingering guest had departed. The 
wedding was over and yet not over; some of the 
love and grace and wistful sweetness of it had 
found an eternal resting place in the soul of 
every one who had shared in it. Many and 
many a heart followed Sylvia, driving with her 
husband toward their own golden land. The 
amethyst dusk had drawn down upon the 
porch where Eleanor and Hardin sat, hand jn 
hand—and there it was also gold. 


Army and Navy Rations 
(Continued from page 44) 


be a distinct advantage. If some substitute 
be desired for this lean meat ration, F have a 
most acceptable one to suggest. In the prog- 
ress of modern invention, the methods of dry- 
ing milk have been wonderfully’ developed. 
Milk can now be reduced to a dry powder 
almost instantaneously.- This is true not 
only of whole milk, but particularly of skim 


| milk. This dry milk offers a cheap and 


most wholesome substitute for lean meat. For 
a calorific equivalent, one half of the lean 
meat used by our soldiers and sailors could be 
replaced by dried skimmed milk and would 
prove of wonderful benefit. In the first place, 
skimmed milk offers a most wholesome food, 
consisting of protein, sugar and mineral sub- 
stances. The residue of combustion in this 
product is distinctly alkaline. This form of 
milk can be manufactured and _ transported 
in the most economical manner. It could be 


| best used in mixing it with the flour in baking 


bread. Its use would tend to diminish the 


| danger of acidosis, and the men wounded and 


subject to surgical operation would have a far 
better chance of recovery. 

All in all, a simple change in the ration, 
of a character such as I have just described, 
would prove of inestimable benefit and also 
of economic value. 

I have not yet called attention to the vita- 
min content of our soldiers’ and sailors’ food. 
When fresh vegetables and fruits can be ob- 
tained, the vitamin content of the food is toa 
large extent insured. If in addition to this we 
would adopt the economic and _ scientific 
practise of making the bread out of whole 
cereals, another invaluable contribution to the 
vitamin content of the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
food would be made. If we should be wise 
enough to introduce a notable amount of dry 
milk into the ration, there would no longer be 


| any danger on this point. 


The conclusions, therefore, of a critical study 
of our soldiers’ and sailors’ food-supply leads 
to the following postulates: 

First, the quantity of food supplied our 
soldiers and sailors is very generous. 

Second, physiological and dietetical facts 
indicate less food and less lean meat. 

Third, the dangers of the food-supply, aside 
from its overabundance, is an excess of acid- 
forming elements therein. 

Fourth, the quantity of lean meat in the 
Army and Navy diet could with benefit be 
reduced by one-half. 





) The Ideal Woman’s Car 


OSY as a boudoir, comfortable as the favorite 
divan and cheerful as a sun parlor. It is un- 
usually easy to drive and control. With ample 

space to move about, in and out—with many indi- 


ling, half : ' Y 

and then a vidual appointments and upholstering of exclusive 

— Fs motor weaves, it has an irresistible feminine appeal. 
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hand in = ; ing—mounted on the famous Hundred Point Six 
chassis with the new sturdy Kissel-built power 
plant and 99 other all-important features. 


Equipped with the latest ALL-YEAR Top, which 
ibstitute is entirely removable, or in which all six windows 
— a B may be raised or lowered at will. 
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“Corking looking tableware in that 
chest, Bess. Is it solid silver?” 


“Solid silver in these days? Oh, 
you prehistoric Tom! Why not so/id 
gold?” 


“Hello—I must bein reverse! Back 
up! Then solid silver is no longer the 


thing? Who dropped the bomb onit?” 


“No one dropped anything on it. 
Solid silver is still perfectly all right, 


of course, but—” 


“Well?” 


“It simply isw’t mecessary since 
COMMUNITY became the vogue.” 


(Ti igus of 


AL chest containing a complete outfit of COM- 
MUNITY PLATE for the table can be bought at 
prices ranging from $50 to$300. Or in individual 
sets; for instance, teaspoons $6 the dozen. At your 
service for 50 years. ONEIDACOMMUNITY, Ltd. 











COMMUNITY PLATE 


A Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY 
PLATE: Duchess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, 


Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, Mrs. Henoré Palmer, 


Mrs. F.C. Havemeyer, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Duchess of Marlborough. 
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Army and Navy Razions 





in dried milk or dried skimmed milk should be 
ied. o 

ee, dried fruits and vegetables may be 
substituted for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
provided the drying has been conducted in a 
sanitary and wholesome manner. The drying 
should have been done at a low temperature, 
and neither fruits nor vegetables should be 
treated with burning sulfur, which renders the 
dried products extremely unwholesome. 










Substituted Articles 


Beef, flour, beans, prunes, and potatoes 
would be a rather monotonous diet, served 
three times a day. The Army, Marine Corps, 
and Navy provide a generous number of 
substitute articles. These are issued in equiv- 
alent nutritive proportion, as nearly as pos- 
sible. The substitute articles are practically 
the same for all branches of the service, and 
therefore an enumeration of those provided 
by the Army will be sufficient for all. 

“In the case of beef, the substitute articles 
are mutton, bacon, canned meat, hash, corned 
beef, and preserved fish, either dried, pickled, 
or canned. At Christmas and Thanksgiving 
turkey is served when practicable. Other 
substitutes and variations are: for flour, soft 
bread, hard bread, and corn-meal; for beans, 
rice and hominy; for potatoes, canned potatoes, 



















they can be obtained in the vicinity; for prunes, 
dried applies, dried peaches, and jam; for 
coffee, black or green tea; for lard, “lard 
substitute,” so-called; for butter, oleomargarin. 

In addition to the staple foods the follow- 
ing articles, which may be considered in the 








vinegar, salt, pepper, cinnamon, and flavoring- 


cucumber pickles, in lieu of vinegar; cloves, 
ginger, or nutmeg, in lieu of the cinnamon, and 
vanilla in lieu of lemon-extract. 


tical. On the other hand, the rations for the 
Navy are more generous in quantity than for 


that of the Army. On the other hand, the 
sailor at sea has no opportunity to buy addi- 
tional foods in the public market. 
Daily Menus 

OTH the Marine Corps and the Navy 

officials have courteously provided me with 
typical menus taken at random from those 
actually served. I quote from the Navy menus, 
as follows: 


Monday, Breakfast 






























Tuesday, Dinner 
Vermicelli Soup 
Crackers 
Roast Loin of Beef, Sage Dressing 
Stewed Lima Beans 
Peach Pie 


onions, tomatoes, and fresh vegetables when | 


light of condiments, are provided, namely: | 


extracts. As substitutes for these articles are | 


Ina general comparison of the rations of the | 
three military units it is seen that those of the | 
Army and Marine Corps are practically iden- | 


the Army and Marine Corps. This seems rather | 
strange in view of the fact that the Navy life | 
is far less strenuous in regard to marching than | 


Fifth, as a substitute for the diminished sup- | 
Jy of lean meat, an equivalent caloric value | 





Fried Bacon Fried Eggs | 
Toast 
Rolled Oats, Milk and Sugar 
Bread Butter Coffee 


Bread Butter Cofiee | 











Wednesday, Supper 


Salmon Salad Mayonnaise Dressing 


Baked Macaroni and Cheese 
Rice Custard 


Bread Butter Tea | 
























lhe above meals are generous in amount and | 


quite satisfactory as regard variety. Although 
definite quantities of the materials are not 
included, it is evident that the three menus 
include the total daily ration. One-half of 


this ration may be attributed to breakfast | 
and supper and one-half to the dinner for the | 


purpose of determining its fuel-value and 
hutritive ratio. 











The dainty shades 





you seldom find in floor coverings, and the serviceable colors 
that you will need, are included in the fashionable solid tones of 
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r4 It was color—delicate tints of rose, of blue, of gray—that first 
Wi earned them a place in dainty bedrooms. Discriminating 
M4 women everywhere began to take them up—for their own 
Ay rooms; and, then, as the traditional wearing qualities of all 


things linen became unmistakably apparent in these charming 
rugs, they began to use them in every room ail over the house. 
And as the scope of the Klearflax Linen Rug was revealed, 
these women found the very colors they wanted, to build 
attractive decorative schemes—the colors their furniture, their 
wall papers, their pictures needed. 
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For the Klearflax Linen Rug is colorful; it is economical; it 
comes from the aristocracy of linen. 


Would you like an expert’s advice on room decoration? 
Then send for “The Rug and the Color Scheme.” 
This 36-page book shows you in full color a number 
of scenes and tells you how you may vary the schemes. 
It also explains clearly and simply how to plan any 
room. Write to our Duluth office for it— it’s free. 
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You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, Grays, 
Browns, and Fose, in these sizes and at these prices: 


ase . . 3. SS 6x oft. . . . $24.00 
Ce tS 5.60 Sewt «6 « Sa 
36x72in. . ‘ 8.00 oxi2ft. . . . 48.00 
4% x7 ft. = 3g 12x15ft. . . . 80.00 


$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length 
(Prices somewhat higher in far West and South) 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 


Mills, General and Sales Offices 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 
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Our Shopping Service Has 
A Ghristmas Gift 
For You 


ID you know we could do your 
Christmas shopping for you? This 
is our special gift to Good House- 

keeping readers. Already, delightful plans 
are in our minds for bringing the lovely 
New York holiday things to you, no 
matter where you are. And next month 
we will do it; you can choose from the 
great Christmas displays on Fifth Ave- 
nue just as though you were here your- 
self. Even while you are reading this we 
are selecting the things, hunting about 
everywhere to find the best to show you, 
and saving your time by winnowing out 
the thousand and one unsuitable things. 


SHOPPING FOR THE BUSY WOMAN 


One specially helpful thing we have 
planned is a collection of gifts for the 
busy woman’s family— something for 
every member, arranged so she can lay 
her hands on it in a minute. Nowadays, 
with regular work and war work, we 
. appreciate every precious moment, and 
this plan of ours is a real “time saver.” 


FROM 25 CENTS TO 1 DOLLAR 


Then, too, we are arranging pages of 
gifts according to price. She who makes 
many presents may turn to these, and 
know without looking all over that she 
is getting the best to be had for 25 cents, 
or 50 cents, or $1, as the case may be. 


HOW TO ORDER 


You may depend upon our help — the next Good 
Housekeeping, fairly bursting with Christmas sugges- 
tions, will come to you in plenty of time for you to 
select what you want. All you have to do 1s to choose 
what you want from the pictures in the magazine, 
and upon receipt of check or money-order made out 
to “Good Housekeeping Shopping Service,” we will 
do the shopping and forward the articles to you at once, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
SHOPPING SERVICE 


119 West 40th St. N. Y. City 
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What Shall We D, 
for Maids? 
(Continued from page 23) 


precious than her wagé. To my mind this is 
one of the most hopeful things about the do. 
mestic worker. 

Into this hard labor situation full of cop. 
tradictions, grievances, and stiff, old super- 
stitions and prejudices war has stalked. For 
at least two years now the war on the other 
side of the globe has been disturbing the 
domestic labor problem at many points in this 
country. Take a town like Dayton, Ohio, 
Over two years ago munitions for the Allies 
began to be made on a large scale in Dayton, 
The wages offered were handsome. Men alone 
were employed at first, but labor troubles 
arose. The manager of the plant having the 
largest number of strikers on his hands an- 
nounced that he believed the work could be 
done by women, and henceforth he would 
employ no men. Nor has he from that day to 
this. This factory has from three to five thou- 
sand women earning anywhere from $20 to $40 
a week. The conditions are admirable, the 
hours regular. The result has been that in 
Dayton the department stores and the house- 
holds have lost many of their best workers, 
Teachers have left the school-room, skilled 
bookkeepers their desks, because they could 
make more money and have better hours and 
better conditions in a munitions factory. 

Probably the Dayton factory is unusually 
attractive, but at many points where neither 
the wages nor conditions are so good, the one is 
sufficiently high and the other sufficiently at- 
tractive for multitudes of girls to leave other 
work to go to the factory. This is what has 
happened in this country when we were not in 
war. Now we are in it, and unless we use un- 
derstanding .and far-sightenness the labor 
shortage, not only in the home, but in all kinds 
of occupations where women are employed, is 
going to be felt more and more acutely. 


What Happened in England 


wat happened in England when she woke 

to the fact that she needed not only men 
but munitions? Women from every class rushed 
into the factories. In 1916 the Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee made a report to 
Parliament. The committee had found dress- 
laundry workers, textile workers, 
domestic servants, clerical workers, university 
and art students—women of every social grade 
and of no previous wage-earning experience, 
wives and widows who had left industrial life 
or who had never been in it, accepting “with- 
out question and without complaint” condi- 
tions of work which, says the Committee, 
“immediately detrimental to output, would, if 
continued, be ultimately disadvantageous to 
health.” 

It is obvious from this report that there were 
hundreds of women in 1915 working in English 
munition factories at what was in the long run 
a distinct loss to the nation. They were not 
adapted to the work; they had not the strength 
to endure the very bad conditions ‘which at 
that time prevailed. At the same time ll 
England had been canvassed it would unques- 
tionably have been found that there were other 
thousands of women working in homes who 
could have been in factories without sacrifice 
of health and that the women who were killing 
themselves at unaccustomed work could have 
taken their places. One of the things England 
today is working out is a readjustment of occu- 
pations by which it is hoped people will te 
placed where they can best serve. 

We shall never in this country, come what 
may, parallel the things that this English com 
mittee found in 1915. Our hours and factory 
conditions in most particulars are far ahead of 
theirs. We must keep them so, but when pres 


| sure comes, as it must if war goes on, thousands 


. : : Joi 

of women are going to be driven into Going 
work of any kind that they can put their hands 
to; other thousands will throw themselves int 
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Chocolate Biscuits 
Dainty biscuit-bonbons 


Delightful chocolate-and-cream confections for any occasion where either 
sweet biscuits or candies are appropriate. 


With all the crisp nutriment of a biscuit, skilfully blended with cool, snowy 
cream, a Hydrox Chocolate Biscuit is one of the most delightful of all the 


varieties of 


Biscuits 


It would be difficult to purchase more deliciousness or greater food value 
in such variety, at so low a cost as you can in Sunshine Biscuits. 
They should be ordered for your table just as regularly as bread or butter 
or sugar. Sold in sealed packages or in bulk by the pound. 
Joose-Wites Biscurr (OMPaANy 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in over 100 Cities 
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What Shall We Do 
for Maids ? 


factory work because they want to do their bit | 
and see no other opening. What will be the 
result in domestic labor? The household which | 
it is so essential should be kept normal for the | 
sake of the children that are growing up, as well | 
as for the safekeeping of natural relations and | 


cheerful spirit in the community, will be disor- 


ganized by the labor shortage. We shall have | 


women who must piece out their incomes going 


into munition factories for which they are not | 


adapted, because the households where they 
might serve admirably will not readjust them- 
selves to meet these women’s needs—to be 
blunt, because these households will insist on 


remaining utterly selfish as they always have | 


been in their demands. 

All of this is bound to happen unless women 
are willing to take advantage of the Great 
Upheaval to do what they have refused to do 
in the past, and that is to put the domestic 
labor problem on a business basis, treat it as 


their husbands treat labor in the factories and | 


shops, realize that it is an industrial question 


and must be handled according to modern in- | 


dustrial ideals, and that it must be both sys- 
tematized and democratized if it is going to 
be solved. 


Readjustments Are Necessary 
1 ‘HE women employersof domestic labor must 
under these new circumstances study the 


supply, as a man will have to study his supply, | 
and adapt herself. .Let us suppose that she | 


does this. What a tremendous service she can 
render in the readjustment which will be 
forced on our daily lives. 

Consider what has already happened. From 
one end to the other of this country, skilled labor 
is being called for all sorts of war needs. Rail- 
road labor is being sent to France. Shipbuild- 
ers and carpenters are gathering into the yards 
where wooden and steel ships are under way. 


In September 600,000-odd men went to the | 
training camps. Hundreds of thousands more | 
are working in various supply lines. Thus we | 
have at least a million and a half of men in | 


this country dislocated, and who is going to 
take their jobs? Women must take many of 
them. Under these circumstances it is the part 
of duty of every American woman to do what 
she can to see that women are doing the 
things for which they are best suited. 

A woman has no right to keep a cook or maid 
who could render better service in the factory 
or shop, or allow a woman to go into a factory 
or shop who would be better off in the home, 
and who would go into the home if she could go 


there under hours and conditions which were | 


compatible with her social position and her 
home duties. Of course to render this service 
intelligently requires many things. First and 
above all it requires imagination to see the 
problem. It requires intensive study of local 
conditions. It requires wiliingness to run your 
household business as a man runs his business. 

This readjustment of the household according 
to modern ideas is not the untried problem 


that many women believe. There is scattered | 
over the country a considerable number of | 
reflective women who have been willing to | 
admit that as a rule they have handled their 


labor problems with less intelligence than men 
have been handling theirs. Mrs. Elihu Root, 
Jr., of New York City, who has both studied 
and experimented with the application of mod- 
ern notions to household labor, declares in a 
recent article called “‘A Word to Employers,” 
that there are young women and older women 


interested and anxious to do housework under | 
a new system; that there are educators ready | 
to train housewives as well as houseworkers. | 
“If we really want more intelligent house- | 


workers,” says Mrs. Root, “we can have them 
just as we can have more intelligent nursing if 
Wwe want it, but—and here really is the trouble 

~we must be willing to treat the new workers 
differently. We will have to allow for time 
oll, privileges, and systematized duties. Just 
































It is the modern way: you can carry the 
machine to the work, upstairs or down— 
anywhere you please, and keep it on the 
closet shelf. 


“Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine 


You don’t have to pedal: a little electric 
motor does the hard work at a cost of ‘only 
one cent for three hours’ work. You can do 
faster work—and better work, too. 


Full size—standard—it sews the daintiest 
or heaviest materials. Simple—a pressure 
of your foot regulates the speed. Costs only 
$35 ($37 west of the Rockies)—less than uae 
most of the well-known makes of pedal- _~ 
power machines. « ie 


4 


If your lighting company or electrical 7 -¢ WESTERN 
dealer cannot show you this new kind e ELECTRIC 
of sewing machine, write to the near- i COMPANY 


est office for Booklet No. 520-J. A Inc. 
ys Gentlemen: 


A Please send me Booklet 
7 No. 520-J, describing your port- 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 7 able electric sewing machine. 
COMPANY, Inc. RS 


New York Chicago a 
Kansas City San Francisco “ Name 
Houses in All Principal Cities 
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Electrify the Housework 
Without Increasing 
Your Electric Bills 


number of homes where the econ- 
omy of modern lighting with Edison 
Mazpa Lamps is strictly practiced. 


H yes, it can be done. It zs being 
done in an increasingly large 


These are the homes that are cheerfully 
bright at night with light and laughter. 
The home that has its electric iron, 
toaster, vacuum cleaner, washing ma- 
chine and other electric labor savers is 
not the home of heavy eyes and tired 
muscles when evening comes. 


Much of the housework in your home 
can be electrified without increasing 
your monthly bills for current. It mere- 
ly means taking out wasteful carbon 
lamps and putting in their places the 
lamps that save for other uses the cur- 
rent the carbons wasted. Edison MazDa 
Lamps are three times more efficient. 


Conserve Your Electric Current 
by Making It Do More Work 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 
HARRISON, N.J. 
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as at present we would not think of asking 
anything and everything of a trained nurse: 
we can not ask anything and everything of the 
household worker.” 

Miss Roelofs has recently made a trip across 
the continent and back, meeting in many 
places groups of women. She reports that 
almost everywhere she found such interest jn 
the idea of a regulated household service that 
she was obliged to talk on that subject although 
she might have been scheduled for another, Jt 
is probably true that this interest has not jn 
many places reached the point of actual experi- 
ment, but the fact that employers are willing to 
discuss the question seriously is a very great 
advance. A few years ago discussion of the 
household labor problem by women centered 
almost entirely on plans for schools for training 
maids. Now the same women are planning 
how the household can be adjusted to meet the 
new social and economic ideas of the girls. 


Progress Made in the West 


At more than one point the training in 

domestic economy which the schools give is 
being stretched so as to at least partially cover 
the new notions about hours, system, holidays, 
etc. A very interesting system has been 
adopted in the schools of Seattle, Washington. 
Public schools in that city are among the most 
advanced and the most democratic in the coun- 
try. Their cultural value is so great that prac- 
tically all of the young people of the town pass 
through the high school. Mrs. Dabney, the 
supervisor of the domestic science work 
in the schools of Seattle, recognizing that the 
future employers as well as the wage-earners 
were going under her hand, has devised what 
is called an “hour service” plan by which 
certain liberal-minded women cooperate with 
the high schools in employing girls by the hour 
for housework. Mrs. Dabney believes that a 
time will come when all household workers will 
live outside of the home in which they work 
and she is at present conducting a survey of the 
city of Seattle which aims to discover the pro- 
portion of workers in the home to the day and 
hour workers who live outside. 

One of the most encouraging developments 
in the movement is the increase of what is 
known as the maid clubs in the Y. W. C. A. 
These clubs are formed in the same way as 
other clubs of young women. They have the 
same social, educational, and religious activi- 
ties. They are a recognition of the fact so long 
ignored that the household worker, like the fac- 
tory worker, the clerk, the teacher, needs out- 
side interests and opportunities. 

These clubs are not always under the Y. W. 
C. A. For instance, Miss Roelofs, in her report 
of her western trip, tells of an independent 
club in Los Angeles which maintains a club 
house in which the young women live between 
positions and which is also used for social and 
educational purposes. “I met the president of 
the club,”’ Miss Roelofs writes, “and had a lons 
talk with her. She is a most dignified, intelli- 
gent young woman with a pleasing personality. 
I imagine that being the president of that club 
has given her the poise and dignity which she 
exhibited. She said that at a number of city 
gatherings she had been invited to represent 
her club just as the presidents of other women’s 
clubs had been invited, and that she had spoken 
on the same platform with these other women. 
One of the most interesting things which came 
in our conversation was the fact that formerly 
she had been ashamed to say that she was a 
house worker, but that now she was proud of it. 
She herself works in a family where she is the 
only maid and before going into the position 
she stated that she would only come on the 
agreement that she would have a certain num- 
ber of hours in the afternoon for her own, and 
also stated times on Sunday and one other day. 
She said that she had found that employers 
and the public in general did not look down 


| upon house workers as much as they themselves 














Universal Silver Overlaid Table Service 


is made by depositing upon a solid white 
nickel silver base a heavy reinforced plate of 
pure silver of sufficient thickness to withstand 
the constant wear of many years. 





Each piece is uniformly correct in propor- 
tion and design and will give a distinction to 
the table hitherto unattained except by the 
best product of Sterling Silver. 


Only Resistain or Silvadium blades which 
will not stain, rust or turn black on the edges 


are used on all Hollow Handle Cutlery 


pieces—an exclusive ‘‘Universal’’ feature. 


Farmington the beautiful New England 
town from which the Farmington pattern takes 
its name is one of the oldest settlements in 
Connecticut and is renowned for its fine ex- 
amples of early Colonial architecture. The 
chaste simplicity of the lines of the spire and 
belfry of the old church, its most admired struc- 


ture, is suggested in the Farmington pattern. 


On the broad village street of old Say- 
brook stands the historic Colonial homestead 
known as the ‘House of Romance”’, the fa- 
vorite visiting place of Washington Irving and 
Fitz-Greere Halleck and from where the gal- 


lant Commodore Isaac Hull won his bride. 


Truly Colonial in design and suggesting 

’ romantic traditions, the Saybrook pattern will 

Spire ond Belfry Wie iil be particularly valued as a wedding gift that 

at Farmington may be handed to succeeding generations as 
’ a treasured family heirloom. 
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Farmington Pattern 





The brand “Unrversal’’ on silver table ware is a mark of supreme quality, the result of an experience of over fifty years in the 
artistic working and plating of metals. _It is our absolute guarantee on each piece that it will give satisfactory service in any household. 


Banders, Frary & Elark, New Britain, Conn. 


“Master Cutlers for over half a century” 
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Shaking Sweeping wuction 


Mf | = 


H oO OVER... 


N|'SWEEPER 


The HOOVER shakes loose—by vigorous vibration—ALL hidden grit. Positively 


sweeps up ALL stubborn-clinging litter. 


It thus differs from the others. See 


the Hoover dealer and have him demonstrate this to your entire satisfaction. 


Only the Hoover has a Motor-Driven 
Brush. The carpeting is lifted one-fourth 
inch above floor at the suction nozzle. The 
fast-revolving soft-hair brush gently but vig- 
orously vibrates the suspended carpeting. 


This dislodges the tramped-in, imbedded, 
injurious grit. 

All threads, hairs, litter, lint, ete——no 
matter how stubbornly they adhere—are 
simultaneously swept free. A powerful 
current of air steadily withdraws this loos- 
ened dirt into a dust-tight bag. 
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A beating afterwards proves no dirt 
escapes the Hoover. Furthermore, color- 
ings return as if by magic. Crushed nap is 
restored to its proper position. The life of 
carpetings is Zuaranteed to be prolonged. 

Prominent carpet makers and rug im- 
porters advise the use of the Hoover. 
Attachments are provided for cleaning 
floors, draperies, furniture and overhead. 

Write for ‘‘How to Choose a Vacuum 
Cleaner’’ and address of nearby dealer 
The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Box 8, New Berlin, Ohio 











What Shall We Do 
for Maids? 


supposed, and that she had been treated with 
every courtesy and respect that had been ac- 
corded to other women in public gatherings. 
After knowing the servile manner so many 
employees adopt, at least in the presence of 
employers, it was a great relief to meet this 
self-respecting, well-poised capable young 
woman.” 

The woman who attempts under the pressure 
of the coming labor shortage to readjust her 
household to war needs is not then entering an 
unknown field. She can experiment on lines 
that have already been well thought out. She 
will be joining ranks which include some of the 
most thoughtful women in the country. 

The problem is essentially an individual 
problem. In solving it a woman will be serving 
her country in one of the most substantial ways 
open to her. She not only will be releasing 
those that the country needs for new and com- 
pelling services, but she will be taking up the 
slack that is so often one of the most pitiful 
miseries that war produces. 

There ought to develop in every community, 
as war goes on, a committee of women whose 
business should be to study the_local labor 
problem, seeing to it that the women and girls 
upon whom unexpected responsibility is thrown 
are properly absorbed in work which is fitted 
for them and that when this work is housework, 
it can be done under conditions and according 
to hours which will injure neither the health nor 
the self-respect of the worker. Such a commit- 
tee should be organized alorig the lines that the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense is now organizing the woman 
power of the land, all of the societies and asso- 
ciations in the community being represented. 
It should know what is happening to labor in 
the community. No war committee will be of 
more use than such an one. The long and terri- 
ble struggle on which we are entering will force 
many a sorrowful readjustment. Preparing 
ourselves for these readjustments _intelli- 
gently and courageously is the only way in 
which the suffering that goes with them can be 
lessened. 


Great World Movie 


(Continued from page 21) 


OW all but universally the women knit! 
~~ It is the most popular form of war work, 
for it helps at both ends. Many hearts of 
women are anxious; mothers for their sons, 
young wives for their husbands, girls for their 
brothers and the brothers of other girls, 
and many because they have to stay at home 
while they long themselves to be in the war 
somewhere, and the darting needles help them 
to be patient. They knit while they talk, they 
knit while they read. One sees little girls knit- 
ting while they run in the street, but the older 
women knit while they think, and stitch by 
stitch knit the war deep into their lives. Many 
a skein of dark gray yarn becomes the thread 
ofastory. If socks and sweaters and comfort- 
ers could tell the thoughts that were knitted 
into them, we should have bits of history 
that would compare with soldiers’ diaries 
sent from the trenches or found on their bodies. 

Every war is more or less a woman’s war, 
but this one is so, beyond all modern precedent. 
A son of a family of which two daughters were 
doing war work in France complained that it 
Was a strange war, for the girls could get right 
Into it and the men had to wait. That was 
true ina way. He and his brother had taken 
Measures to get into the war and expected to 
do so, but his sisters were actually in France 
and busy there. ' 

But the boys are catching up. Families 
that have not somewhere a youth in khaki 
or navy blue must be beginning to feel rather 
out of it. Khaki at this writing is everywhere. 
Regiments of it march through the streets 







We are sending 
Madeleine Z. Doty 


around the world 










HAT are they thinking about—the women in Russia, 

England, France, all the countries that have been 
bearing the heat and burden and sorrow of the battle these 
long tragic years? We have sent Miss Madeleine Doty to 
talk with them and find out. You know Miss Doty 
through her Reformatory articles in Good Housekeeping. 
You know that she has a warm, human heart, that she is 
full of sympathy for and appreciation of the so-called 
common people—those who make up the bulk of the world 
and are therefore most worth talking about. That is just 
why we sent her on this adventure, for it is an adventure 
—across America, the Pacific, Japan, Siberia, into the 
heart of Russia, and by good luck through Scandinavia, 
England, and France and across the Atlantic, home 
around the world for Good Housekeeping, to the end that 
its readers may see the women of other lands as a woman 
sees them, not as the diplomat or the politician or a busi- 
ness man or even a war correspondent sees them. 


Just As You Micut See Tunes 


Madeleine Doty is a woman just like other women — 
just like you. And she has a wonderful faculty for seeing 
things as they are and telling them as they are. In 
Russia, in France, and in England, it is the women of the 
home who are bringing about the remarkable changes in 
national life — the new stimulants of social and political 
equality. In these countries there is a great big side to 
the war that has not been touched upon —a side that 
perhaps in the long run may prove of the greatest, the 
most vital importance. We believe that the women of 
America should know these phases of the situation, and 
so Miss Doty will go among the women of Russia and 
France and England, and tell you while she is there what 
they are anticipating, what they are doing for the days 
that will follow the war. 


REAL History IN THE MAKING 


When you read this, Miss Doty will have passed through 
Yokohama and Vladivostok and will be nearing the 
scenes of the great civil conflict in Russia. From there 
she will go to France —to England — and perhaps to 
Spain, and here in these pages you will have the intimate 
story as it is told for the first time. 
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|. Polish and Protect Your Linoleum. 


With Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


AXY housewife can easily apply it and keep 
+ + her floors in perfect condition by simply wip- 
ing up the dust occasionally with a dry cloth. Less than an 
hour is required for polishing a good-sized flooi and it 
may be walked upon immediately. Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax brings out the pattern of linoleum and preserves it. 


A Dust-Proof Furniture Polish 


Polish all your furniture—including the piano— 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It cleans and 
polishes in one operation—protects and preserves var- 
nish, adding years to its life—covers up mars and scratches 
and prevents checking. Johnson’s Prepared Wax will 
quickly and permanently remove that bluish cloudy 
appearance from your piano and mahogany furniture. 


JOHNSON’S 


Lreurd and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid 
Form as well as paste. Many people prefer the Liquid 
Wax as it polishes instantly ‘with but very little rubbing 
—you can go over a roomful of furniture, a good-sized 
floor, or an automobile in half-an-hour. ; 


Contains No Oil 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains absolutely no oil, 
consequently, it gives a hard, dry, glasslike polish which 
does not collect or hold the dust. It never becomes soft or 
sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body. 


Tell your dealer that Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in 
Liquid Form and insist upon his supplying you with it. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH, RACINE, WIS. 
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Great World Movie 


(Continued from page 109) 


| going probably to camp, but possibly to war: 
one seldom knows. Khaki is on the sidewalks, 
at the railroad stations as one passes; on the 
| trains going somewhere by ones and twos 
| And navy blue is not rare either. One hundred 
and seventy-five thousand Americans belong 
| in it now, and on the seaboard, at least, one 
sees them. We hear so little of what is doing 
| and sea-service is so much less convenient for 
observation than land-service. that what js 
| going on at sea is apt to escape us. But it is 
| on the sea that the most vital part of the great 
| fight is proceeding. Our navy is in it. Our 
merchant ships—what we have—are in it, and 
the great fleets of them that with such irksome 
delays we have been planning, will be in it 
from the moment they are ready. The errand 
of those ships will be to dodge the submarines, 
Not all of them will do it, for the- submarine 
toll is still very steady. It is a perilous job 
to dodge submarines. Who is to man those 
ships that are building? Will there be lack of 
adventurers in that dangerous duty? No. 
There will be no lack. Every one knows that 
when the ships are ready there will be men— 
our men—to take them out. 


At this writing Thanksgiving is still a good 
three months ahead. A good deal may 
happen in three months, i po od this year 
in the three months that will end on the last 
Thursday of November. No military author- 
ity would think it conceivable that the war 
may be over by that time, but nowadays there 
is a great deal more to the war than merely 
military proceedings. Peace can come when- 
ever a sufficient number of the right kind of 
Germans determine te have it. They can not 
win it by fighting; the Allies are too strong. 
They can not get it by the submarine expedient; 
the ratio of destruction is not high enough. 
But they can get it at any time by repudiating 
the governmental system that got them into 
this war, and making terms for themselves. 

Of course that is no small job, but it seems 
at least to be true that the German war- 
masters have now two heavy tasks on their 
hands—to stand off the Allies on the two great 
fronts, and to subdue the desperate discontent 
of millions behind the German lines. They 
must use the same soldier tools for both of 
these operations, but while no one doubts that 
the German soldiers can be held for months to 
come to face the enemy on the east and west 
fronts, it is not so clear what might happen if 
they were used to quell internal revolts of their 
own suffering families against the continuance 
of the war. 

There are not so many Germans as there 
were three years ago, and especially not so 
many of fighting age and weight, but they are 
plenty enough to keep the war going longer than 
three months if they can all be kept at it. And 
probably they can. But possibly they can't, 
and in that possibility lies the chance that we 
may have more to be thankful for on Thanks- 
giving than our good crops and the great fact 
that when it came our turn to take the sick 
world’s medicine, we took it. 


He shall we ever get back to ordinary 
life again? We live nowadays in the midst 
of the greatest gamble that ever was known. 
Anything may be in the paper any morning. 
The war may be over before Thanksgivins, 
and it may run on for years. It used to give 
us a shock when people were killed or drowned 
at sea. It is getting so that we are more 
shocked when they die in hed. Our govern- 
| ment, which used to think in millions, thinks 
in billions now, and thinks very freely. We 
are being jolted out of all our ruts. Acquisl 
tion, which used to be at the front of our activ 
ties, is sitting on the back bench, and we are 
al! for achievement at any cost. Money, 
| which lately cut some figure as an end, is al 
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‘Tm Going To Give Gleaming 
KLEVER KRAFT SILVERWARE 
* For Christmas” 


*¢ PD) ECAUSE Klever Kraft Silverware is a beautiful gift that 
gives service. It gets taken right into the family and is 
used day in and day out. I want my gifts to my friends to be 
like that, to fit into their daily life. 
‘‘Other gifts may or may not please. Silverware a/avays 
pleases. Everybody wants silver, everybody cherishes it." 


Wuy EMPHASIZE KLEVER KRAFT ? 


Because Klever Kraft Silverware has a beautiful, simple 
dignity that only a company with more than a hundred years 
of success behind it could evolve. 


Because the hard Kraft Finish keeps this silver-plated ware 
always gleaming, always new. Youdon't spend hours polishing 
it. You don't use polishes, soap or even hot water. When it 
becomes soiled in service, you just wipe it with a moistened 
cloth. 

And—here’s a big reason—because Klever Kraft Silverware 
is surprisingly inexpensive. See the prices below. 


WRITE For Tuis Book Topay 


‘The Last Word in Casserole Cooking and Serving’’ by Marion Harris 
Neil, famous among America’s cookery experts. This book gives a host of 
mouth-watering recipes, and shows how Klever Kraft Silverware gives your 
table a perpetual holiday look. Send 6c for it now, 

Folder, showing many more examples of Klever Kraft Silverware, including 
the beautiful and useful Klever Kraft Casseroles, sent free on request. Write 
for it before making up your Christmas list. American Ring Company, 661 
Bank Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


WuicH OF THE PIECES SHOWN HERE Do You LIKE? 


A. Klever Kraft Silver Vase, No. 9361, 7 in. high, $1.20 
B. Tall Sherbet, No. 9323, 4% in. high, 90c. 
C. Ramekin, No. 9329, earthenware lining, 75c. With Pyrex lining, 
(No. 9407), 90c. 


E. Custard Cup, No. 9406 , Pyrex lining, $1. With earthenware lining 


(No. 9320), 75c. 
(These prices ho!d good east of the Rocky Mountains.) 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Don’t Be a Kitchen Drudge 
Modern conveniences make kitchen work easy. The DUTCH KITCH- 


ENET systematizes your kitchen and is completely equipped with every- 
thing you need for cooking and baking. Itsavestime, steps, work and worry. 


*The Dutch Kitchenet 


makes the work easy and saves time. Why stand on your feet all day, 
ruin your health and waste your time? Get this greatest of all the modern 
conveniences for women and save a day a week for rest and recreation. 


Write for Dealer’s Name and Free Book 


“The Woman’s Work Bench,” which gives valuable information about Kitchen Efficiency 
—of interest to every woman—and describes the new Dutch Kitchenet Mcdels. 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 456 Market Street, Nappanee, Indiana 
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Thousands of able, trained men 


a means now. fs P 
who used to pursue riches on their own ac- 


count are working for the government. The 
ple support the government, and the 
overnment supports the people in increasing 


g . : / 
numbers, borrowing their money to do it, and 


preparing to tax them to repay what they lend. 
Mmost nobody seems to be stealing the gov- 
ernment money. Not in any particular is 
it like old times. Perhaps that is just one more 
thing to be thankful for, for old times would 
not fit into this present world. We might as 
well recognize that, and lay all precedents 
reverently on the shelf. This is not their 
world. They may be good again some day, 
but not to-day. 


Togo Proves His New 
England Ancestry 


(Continued from page 48) 


relationships to Bliss family come mobbing 
to that house in following list of people: 

Aunt Fatima Bliss, unmatched lady with 
rolling figure. 

Uncle Dugg, gentleman with corns who walk 
from train because he fear gass-hacks. 

ond_Cousin Felix, deaf gentleman who listen 
through a box. 

Aunt Hurriet Craw, oldy aristocracy, who 
believe Mrs Bliss are not respectable because 
she are not a Westberry Jones. 

Lady name of “Hattie,” but why I can not 
tell. 


Hon. Aunt Fatima talk like poison candy | 


while calling my Mrs Boss “‘ Loo-eez.” 

“Why, Loo-eez!’”’ she holla after kiss-kiss 
ceremony. ‘‘So sorry to see our Marmaduke 
have not married an old-fashioned house- 
keeper. Why do you permit feet-prints on 
front porch?” 

“Because I can not teach Marmaduke to 
walk on his hands,” corrode Hon. Mrs cow- 
cattishly. 

“You are growing almost younger, Hon. 
Felix,” snuggest Hon. Marm. 

“Hay?” explain 2nd Cousin Felix while 
pushing ear-phone to Hon. Mr. 

“You are younger,” holla Marm loudy. 

“Yes. I am verv ill,” deprave Hon. 
Felix. 

With immediate quickness those belovely 
relations took hold of that house and got pro- 
prietorship. Hon. Felix must have west bed- 
room, as early a. m. of morning sun give him 
asthma of knuckles. Aunt Hurriet Craw and 
Uncle Dugg make warfare over east bedroom, 
but Hon. Dugg are too noble to strike ladies, so 
he take rear room where he can not be calm 
because of trains shooting all night. Aunt 
Fatima say she are used to suffering when she 
sleep in parlor down-stairs, but she can not see 
how civilization can live so wildly. Lady name 
of “Hattie” accept slight cottage-bed in small- 
ish room where trunks used to live. 

“Where will you and our Marmaduke 
sleep?” require Aunt Fatima after all had been 
sorted out. 

“On back porch,” she narrate. “Fresh air 
are fashionable.” 

“Poor Marm! He should have married 
Good Housekeeping,” decry Hon. Fatima. 


JEXT morning a. m. Hon. Mrs appear 

wearing red on her eyes. All was there to 

hungry breakfast excep Hon. Felix who took 
his buttermilk in bed. 

“Loo-eez,” report Aunt Hurriet at table set- 
down, “have you forgotten I never take grape- 
fruit? Why did you not stew me some Corsican 
Prunes like I always eats?” 

“Everybody devour grapefruit nowdays,” 
say Hon. Mrs. 
.._ Some sububs are noisier than others,” re- 
ject Unc Dugg while chewing muftings. ‘Last 
night I dreamed mad dragons was singing on 


my bed. Those darnly sububin trains made 
that noise.” 
















































At this age “ joke— 
At 60 a tragedy 


The first time you lost a baby-tooth—remember the fun 
everybody had? Remember how they tied a string to the 
loose tooth? How everybody laughed at your toothless grin? 


The loss of a tooth was a huge joke then. But whata 
difference when you begin to lose your adult teeth! It is no 
laughing matter when your teeth cause you pain and suffer- 
ing, when they decay and when you are finally compelled to 
have them out. If sixty finds you with toothless gums— 
what a tragedy! Not so much because you have no teeth 
but because their loss might so easily have been prevented. 


Any dentist will assure you that if proper care is taken of 
the teeth they should last a lifetime. And it’s such a simple 
matter to take proper care of them. All you need to do is 
to visit your dentist twice a year and brush your teeth twice 
daily with a dentifrice that cleans your teeth and which coun- 
teracts “ Acid-Mouth”—the commonest cause of tooth decay. 


‘*PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco was made to help you keep your teeth for life. Pebeco 
makes your teeth beautifully clean and white and actually 
does counteract ‘* Acid-Mouth,” preventing the mouth-acids 
from breaking down the defensive enamel of yourteeth. You 
may have “ Acid-Mouth” now and not knowit. Authorities 
claim that it is present in ninety-five out of every hundred 
mouths. 

Don’t wait until “Acid-Mouth” gets your teeth. Begin 
today to use Pebeco—the dentifrice that counteracts it. 


Send Now for Package of Acid Test 
Papers and Free Ten-Day Trial Tube 


Send us your name on a post card and we will mail you a package of acid test papers 
(enough for a family test). We will also send you a ten-day trial tube of Pebeco so 
that you can see how efficacious and delightfully refreshing a real dentifrice can be. 







- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 

Lehn & Fink 

159 William St. 
New York 


Pebeco is sold 
by druggists 
everywhere 














In using advertisements see page 6 
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For Blouses, Gowns 


Petticoats or Linings 
take no chances with your silks-——-get SKINNER’S. Others 


may claim to be as good as Skinner’s, but you don’t want 
“just as good’’—insist on 


Skinner’s Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


Plain or fancy effects, 36 inches wide. Every yard backed by 

the world-famed Skinner guarantee. Every yard with the 
wearing quality that has made Skinner’s the standard of silk 
goods for 70 years, 


‘‘Look for the Name in the Selvage’’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner & Sons 


NEW YORK CITY 
Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Mills, HoLtyokKeé, Mass, 
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Bonnie 3 Splendid for motoring and general 
use. Elastic edge. No pinning, no 


SLIP-PO tying. In sealed sanitary envelopes, 


10c, 25c, 50c. At all smart shops, or 


V E I L i send 10c for sample. 
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| Zogo Proves His New 
| England Ancestry 


“T shall have the railroad removed,” report 
Hon. Marm. 

“T noticed 614 specks dust on my water. 
pitcher this a. m.,” cheerly say Aunt Fatima, 
“What will you do about it?” 

“T should break the pitcher,” narrate Hon, 
Mrs obligely. 

“Japanese employment wrecks American 
home-life,” snib Aunt Fat. “In deary de. 
parted days of away-back—” 

Splashy!!!! 

Axidentually I drop heated coffee to her el- 
bow which cause conversation to flow away 
into more pleasant ditches. 

By noon time Hon. Mrs come to me and say 
with ghost-voice. “Togo,” she snatch forth, 
“T shall be busy all day entertaining my hon. 
ored gasts. Therefore I command you go 
shopping-stores and buy Thanksgiving food 
for tomorrow eat it.” 

“What to get if anything?” I require. 

“Most certainly you have been employed in 
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my intellectual kitchen long enough to recog- 
nize food suitable to patriotic Thanksgiving in 
year 1917,” she pop. Bang to door. 

Therefore I put on hat and market-baskit 
and settle forth for buy what was. | While 
walking I read some more from National 
Cook-Book Colum which I tore from paper, 
Pretty soonly I come to street where groceries 
was. I observe 2 asparagussies at goc, 4 
tomatoes for 1$,and etc until I feel entirely 
Belgian. 

At lastly, when my tired legs stopped walk- 
ing, I bought sifficient food to make 7 persons 
thankful. With those I elope backward home. 

Time of next morning was Thanksgiving 
date. After breakfast were ate up amidst talk 
about foolishness of youngly married couples 
and commands from Aunt Fatima who wish 
have her room moved across the hall & Uncle 
Dugg want his coffee to drink from a mustash 
cup, all retire off put on hat & coat for go to 
Zimmerfelter’s Hall to hear champion patriotic 
fife & drum concert. 

“We shall return at promptly 1.66 clock- 
time,”’ report Aunt Fatima, looking like she 
expected hunger again soonly. “I hope we 
mustn’t wait for food, as it give me melancholia 
of the head.” 

“Togo, be sure have dinner for that-instant 
hour,” commit Hon. Mrs. ‘Are you sure you 
got everything suitable for national Thanks- 
giving?” 

“Quite tastefully,” I suppose while looking 
honest. 

Therefore they go offvrard to celebration 
while I go inward to kitchen. 


WHEN dinner moment arrive I got table set, 
containing nice cloth all deranged beauti- 


| fully with watermelon saws, olive-holders, bean- 


forks, and other refinery from Bliss wedding 
silver. That table look so expensive [ feel 
quite Scottish to see it. ae 
At 1.66 all Bliss relatives arrive up looking 
like wolves surrounding a fried chicken. 
When all had took chairs at table-cloth Aunt 
Fatima say for voice full of pathos. “T hope 
mean Japanese help understands solemnity of 


| Thanksgiving. In my time this ceremony were 


no cansidered sacred without first serving 
mulligantawny soup.” : 
“Ah, no!” holla Uncle Dugg. “Thick, 
creamly soup containing 100 doz Baltimore & 
Ohio oysters are only thing that make Thanks- 
giving dinner fit to bear.” ae 
I approach inward, my thumbs containing 
soup-plates which I deposit forwards. 
“What this?” Cry by all. ¥ 
“This are called Red Cross vegetarian soup, 
I ollicute distinctly. “Containing potatoes, 2 
onions, and relics of absent ham-bone, it caus¢ 
sifficient nourshment for 7 persons, price 9¢- 
“For the sake of lands!” manipulate all to- 
gether like chorus girls. Silent eating enjoyed. 
“Togo have slight insanity about soups, 
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The Mattress 


Little Springs 


Josephine — St F y F of a Million 


Likes Her 
Slumberon 


Sanitary Hair Mattress 


Extract of a letter from a lady in Texas. (Name-‘on request.) 


“I want you to know that we are delighted with the Slumberon Mattress. The ticking is really 
lovely and the mattress is as springy and soft as the most exacting person could want. Josephine 
says, ‘My bed is the most ‘‘comfyest’’ of all, now.’ I shall most certainly advise all of my friends 
to get Slumberon mattresses and will exhibit Josephine’s in proof of their superiority.” 


The comfort and superiority of the SLUMBERON Crib Mattress are not its only 
valuable points. It is by far the warmest mattress in winter and the coolest in summer. 
It will aid materially in protecting the health of the child, as sudden changes in 
temperature do not affect it as they do mattresses made of vegetable materials. 

The SLUMBERON Crib Mattress is made of pure South American white horse hair, 
thoroughly cleansed and sterilized. It is 2 feet 4 inches wide and 4 feet 4 inches long, 
weighing 12 pounds. Ask your dealer to show you a Slumberon. 


DEALERS: Write for samples of ticking and hair, 


and prices on our lines of crib and bed mattresses. 


THE CUDAHY CURLED HAIR WORKS 
111-113 West Monroe Street CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of the full width Slumberon, a 40 pound mattress of all new hair selling for $25.00 
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Togo Proves His New 
England Ancestry 


corrode Hon. Mrs. “But he are extremely edu- 
cated in cooking turkey.” : ; 

“While fishing for whales in Australia,” 
renig Hon. Felix, “I ate turkey what spoil me 
for less aristocratic brands. It were stuffed 
with hickorynuts, braised 15 minutes in oil of 
venison, and permitted to toast lightly for two 
days in a gasolene oven.” 

«That are uncivilized turkey!” holla Uncle 
Dugg. ‘Only method for humane stomick is 
to stuff him with imported shrimps, keep him 
in salt water until—” 

In the center of this speech I had encroached 
into dining-room with enlarged silver platter, 
covered with great expense. All turn with ap- 
petite expression resembling sharks approach- 
ing canned salmon. 

Popp!!! . 

I remove off cover. Candiserable mess-up 
of combined tood was seen by all swimming 
over that wealthy dish. 

“Togo!” bescream Hon. Mrs, “‘what have 
you delivered there?” 

” “Treland stew,” I say so. 

“What has St. Patrick to do with Thanks- 
giving?” snarrel Aunt Hurriet. 

' dishes make you more thankful than 

,,” T surround. 

“How should it?” jemmer each together. 

“We can be thankful that we are eating 
beef at 42c per lb instead of turkey at 99c per 
same. Cook-Book, published by U. S. Patent 
Office, Wash., D. C., say that persons with in- 
comes under $4500 per yr shouldn’t eat what 
they can’t help wasting. Therefore this is all 
Mrs & Mr Marmaduke J. Bliss, living near New 
Jersey, can afford it.” 

“Togo,” flabber Hon. Mrs, “‘ what are those 
unservantly words jumping from your brain? 
Takeaway stew at oncely and bring Punkin Pie.” 

“Tam proud to report no Pie.”’ That from me. 

“Thanksgiving without Punkins Pie?” 
report all in uniscorn. 

“U.S. Govt say that wheatless day are time 
of big patriotism,” I depose. ‘Thanksgiving 
Day are most patriotic—not is? Yes. There- 
fore it must be wheatless, which include pies.”’ 

With sudden quickness all jump up and wind 
around. 

“T have an umportant engagement in Min- 
nesota which I almost forgot,’ sayd Uncle 
Dugg. 

“T departed off from Pennsylvania without 
locking my front door,” arge Aunt Hurriet. 

2nd Cousin Felix, Aunt Fatima, and lady 
named “Hattie’’ say less, but put on their | 
hats & umburellas for elopement. ; 


RETTY soonly, when I was in kitchen, get- 
ting ready to quit first, I hear sound of 
ottomobile, horse, feetsteps, and etc. out by 
road. I look from window and observe all 
happy relatives including trunks, going other- 
where. Wheels faded off. Silence came. I 
await. 
At lastly Mrs & Mr Marmaduke J. Bliss 
come into kitchen looking very criss-crossed. 
“Togo, how could you?” require Hon. Her. 
“I can sometimes when other couldn’t,” I 
manage grassfully. 
“Why did you so rootlessly drive away my 
collected relatives?” she ask to know. — 
“Because so,” Tannotate. “Did you not tell 
me that Thanksgiving were national date when 
all tyrants could be kicked out? Yes. I could 
hot define it better from wise dictionaries.” 
Hon. Mrs put hankichiff to mouth and walk 
fay perpendicular. I could not see her 
» but shakes of shoulder. 
Togo,” say Hon. Boss, standing sidewise. 
ha did you get your New England 
“Not sure,” I paddle. “Perhapsly the cook 
on the Mayflour were a Japanese.” | 
Hoping you are the same. 
Yours truly 
Hasuimura Toco. 
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Work or Pleasure? 


Sewing is hard, tedious, exasperating 
labor when your machine sticks, rattles, 
runs hard. Use 3-in-One Oil and sewing 
becomes a positive pleasure. 


3-in-One 


works out all dust, dirt, lint 
grease. Lubricates all the bearin 
right. Never gums nor collects dirt. 

it to clean and polish the wooden 
Prevents rust on the metal parts. 

at all stores in the Handy Oil Can, 
also in 15c (Small Size), 25c and_50c 
bottles. Write for FREE SAMPLE of 
8-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 

3-in-One Oil Co. 165CZS. B’ way, N. Y. 
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Help-In the Middle of the Night 


Fires out—water cold--somebody needs help—quick. 











Take your Safety Electric Warming Pad, hitch it to any lamp socket, 
and in a few seconds you have soothing, healing heat, without water or 


burdensome weight. 
* 
fe tys 


The 
Electric Warmin? Pad 


lies flat or folds around the body, covering a surface ten and one-half 
by twelve and one-half inches, all uniformly heated. It is not clammy, 
stays at a constant temperature for any time—an hour, a day, a 
week—heat can be regulated up or down by a turn of a little button, 
needs no further attention and is always ready. 



















Absolutely shock, scorch and scald-proof, it can’t get too hot. Ex- 
tremely flexible; stays where you want it; weighs only twelve ounces; 
needs no filling; silent and safe in operation, and will last a lifetime. 
A necessity in every home. 









Choice of six attractive colors, in beautiful eiderdown, or cretonne. 
Covers removable for cleansing. Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, physicians, nurses, hospitals, and thousands of satisfied users. 
Price $7.00 at drug, electric, hardware and depart- 
ment stores and Lighting Companies, or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Write for free folder. 

















Scientific Products Company 
Largest Makers of Warming Pads in.the World 
204 Sinclair Building Steubenville, Ohio 
Reliable dealers wanted 




























THE 


RED PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


















The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, but has no | 
holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel with the Red Plug 


Obtaina le in all sizes—black, white 
ortan. 50c. attached—ali Dealers. 


2 Packs Playing Cards Sovinn: scot yes eerste Sembee ee 
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Mirandy on Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 51) 


day by goin’ to ev’ybody dat’s done us a 
good turn, or has made us happy, an’ speak 
right out to dere faces an’ tell ’em how grate. 
ful we is to ’em for deir goodness to us instid 
of keepin’ our ’pinions bottled up in us lak we 
was clams, an’ a waitin’ to cyarve ’em on deir 
tombstones? 

“Wouldn’t hit des make de worl’ sing for 
joy, an’ Thanksgivin’ de grandest day of 
de whole yeah, for I specs most folks is lak ] 
is—dey ain’t got much interest in whut folks 
say “bout ’em at deir funerals, but dey sut- 
tenly would relish a few compliments while 
dey is still alive. Yassum, maybe a ghost 
does find some pleasure in roostin’ on hit’s 
nice monument, an’ readin’ de kind words 
hit’s fambly done put on de stone ’bout hit, 
but as for me, give me my appreciation whilst 
I got some flesh an’ blood to feel warm an’ 
good wid. 

“Now dere’s Sis Luellen whut has to have 
gathers put in de back of her waistes to make 
room for her angel wings, dey done sprouted 
so. Sis Luellen suttenly is de pack hoss for 
de whole chuch. Ef a woman wants to go to 
a marked down bargain fight, or to de movies 
she goes an’ dumps her chillun down on Sis 
Luellen. Ef anybody wants to borry anythin’ 


| dat dey don’t never expect to pay back, dey 
| borrys hit offen Sis Luellen. Ef anybody's 
| taken sick dey runs for Sis Luellen. Hit’s in 

Sis Luellen’s arms dat de new born baby is 


fust laid, an’ hit’s Sis Luellen’s hand dat 
closes de eyes of de daid. 

“Don’t you reckon dat Sis Luellen would 
feel mighty lak she was paid, ef, on Thanks- 
givin’ day, ev’y man, woman’, an’ chile dat 
she’s done done somethin’ for endurin’ de 
yeah would come to her an’ tell her how dey 
thanked her for hit, an’ how she done help 
em over some hard place in life? 


N’ dere’s Sis Martha. You remember 
when Sis Martha’s husban’ died leavin’ 


| her wid six small chillun an’ twinses, an’ how 


ev’ybody say dat she’d better send ’em to de 
orphan asylum becaze she’d never in ce worl’ 
be able to feed all of dem hungry little mouths, 


| an’ keep clothes on dem rip tearin’ little 


bodies? 

“Sis Martha didn’t do hit. She kept her 
chillun wid her, an’ she wuked lak no slave 
ever toiled, an’ somehow she raised dem 
chilluns, an’ eddicated ’em, an’ dey’s all 
turned out to be fine men an’ women whut’s 


| respectable, an’ prosperous, an’ got money in 


de bank. 

“I des wonder bow Sis Marthy would feel on 
Thanksgivin’ day ef dem chillun of hers would 
come to her an’ take her wuk knotted ole 
hands in deirs, an’ tell her how grateful dey is 
to her for all she done done for ’em, an’ how 
dey appreciates all de sacerfices she done 
made for ’em, an’ how dey thinks dat when 
dey hands out crosses for real heroes an’ dem 
whut has stood up an’ fought de good fight, 
dat she ought to git a row of badges dat'll 
kiver her from head to foot; for hit takes 
mo’ courage to stand for fifteen yeah’s over a 
washtub dan hit does to stand for five minutes 
befo’ a gun. ' 

“An’ dere’s Sis Hannah Jane whut married 
Brer Ben, whut ain’t got no mo’ backbone ot 
his own dan a fishin’ worm, but Sis Hannah 
Jane done spliced her spinal column on to him 
ontel she done made a man out of him. When 
Sis Hannah Jane done married Brer Ben he 
was a drunkard, an’ a loafer an’ didn’t have 2 
second shirt to his back, an’ ef be’d been left 
to hisself he’d still be settin’ in de gutter instid 
of roostin’ on de highest rung in de ladder in 
de lodge, an’ rattlin’ when he walks wid de 
money in his pockets. 

“But Sis Hannah Jane she drag him home 
from de saloon at night, an’ cook him up g 
hot things to eat, an’ git him jobs, an’ hol 
him to ’em, an’ she inched, an’ pinched, 
an’ scrinched ontel she save up de money; 
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Hot or Cold 
from the Bottle 


Suggestions that Add to the Joy of Living 


Electric Toasters 
$5 to $6.75 


No. 1303/64 


Electric 
Chafing Dishes 
$13.50 up 


Kettle, $13. 
Other patterns 
down to $3.75 


No. 923/93 | 
Carafe Set 


IK COX 
Ke BAS | 


Electric 
Coffee Percolator 


F you crave relief from the monotony of housekeeping, turn 

to these Manning-Bowman Suggestions. When guests 

arrive, or at the daily meals, you will find them instantly use- 
ful, very attractive and decidedly economical. 


The name Manning-Bowman has always stood for highest 
quality. In the new M-B “Electrics” this standard has been 
set still higher by improvements which give unusual durability 
and economy. 


The percolation principle of coffee-making was developed 
by Manning-Bowman. And there is no better way of getting 
all the flavor and aroma out of coffee. Manning-Bowman 
Chafing Dishes equipped with the “Alcolite Burner’ have the 
cooking power of a gas stove. Any cooking or heating device 
for use with electricity, alcohol or on an ordinary range can be 
found in the Manning-Bowman line. Made in nickel plate, 
silver plate and solid copper. 


<HOTAKDLD > 


MARK 
VACUUM "VESSELS 


Winter and summer suggest a hundred uses for Hotakold 
Vacuum Vessels—each noted for its beauty and sturdiness. 
They keep liquids co/d for 72 hours—and hot for 24 hours. 


Look for M-B Quality Ware in jewelry, department, 
housefurnishing and hardware stores. Write for Booklet * 
L-4 and we will include a book of chafing dish recipes. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO 
Meriden, Conn. 


Sole Distributors for the VACUUM SPECIALTY CO. 


Carafes and Jugs, $3.75 and up. Bottles, $1.50 to $4.75. 
Lunch Sets, $2.25 to $3.50 


No. 11093 
El 


ectric 
Coffee Percolators 
$9.50 and up 


No. 371/104 Alcohol 


Chafing Dish Set, $19.50. 


Separate Dishes as low 
as $7.25. 


No. 9093 
Coffee Percolators 


Range Type 
$3 and up 


Tea Ball Tea Pots 
$2.75 and up 


- No. 125 Bottle 
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Sanitary, comfortable, restful, and beautiful qualities are bedroom essentials. Bathrooms also are the better for them. Lino- 


leum floors are here shown in soft, neutral tones, refined and unobtrusive in pattern, selected to harmonize, both in color 
and pattern, with the wall covering, the cane furniture, and the general spirit of the room.— FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM offers unlimited 
possibilities to the woman who plans her home 
with an eye to economy and sanitation as well 
as beauty. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum as a floor —a base for 
rugs —is more practical and less expensive than 
hardwood because it is easier to lay, easier to keep 
clean, yet just as durable. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is beautiful because it 
is harmonious, because it can be laid in a color 
and design that will be in keeping with the deco- 
rative scheme of your rooms. In this respect 
again it has an advantage over a wood floor. 


just imagine the delightful satisfaction of being 
able to have your floors look as though they really 
belonged with the wall-paper and other furnish- 
ings on which you have spent so much thought. 


The idea of linoleum as a floor for every room is 
not new; it is one of the excellent hints on in- 
terior decoration that have come to us from Europe. 
There, linoleum floors have for years been used 
throughout the house. 


Two Armstrong 
patterns suitable 
for the interior 
shown above. 


OUR new book, by Frank Alvah 
Parsons, America’s foremost au- 
thority on interior decoration, will 
soon be ready. It treats of the artis- 
tic necessities of every home. It tells 
you how to use linoleum effectively, 
and covers the whole subject of in- 
terior decoration in the author’s 
characteristically intimate style. Sent 
with portfolio of de luxe color-plates 
of home interiors for 20 cents in 
stamps. As the edition wi!l be limi- 
ted, let us place your name on the 
waitiug-list now. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM comes in rich, 
deep, pure tones — warm, mellow greens and 
browns and grays— with or without patterns, 
These, when the patterns are selected properly, 
make superb backgrounds for rugs in living-rooms, 
You can wax them, polish them, just like hard- 
wood. Also you can get Armstrong’s Linoleum 
in a pleasing variety of matting and carpet effects 
—for your bedroom and nursery. Equally attrac- 
tive are the new Parquetry Inlaid designs for 
dining-rooms, halls, libraries, and dens. 


Think of the saving in labor to keep linoleum 
floors clean and sanitary. Consider these things 
—and then go to a dealer in house furnishings 
and see the new patterns for yourself. The names 
of merchants near you who sell Armstrong’s 
will be supplied on request. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork and oxidixed lin- 
seed oil, pressed on burlap. Be careful you get it. For 
there are inferior floor coverings nowadays that look like 
linoleum on the surface, but which are merely imitations. 
Remember these two easy ways to tell genuine linoleum: 
First, look at the back and make sure it’s burlap. Second, 
try to tear it. Imitations tear easily. Better still, ask for 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by name — there is a difference. 


Armstronés Linoleum 


Circle A Trade Mark 


For Every Room 


Armstrong Cork Company 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


in the House 


Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Mirandy on Thanksgiving 


by penny, for him to git a start, an’ 

Oe feays done nine tenths of de wuk 
an’ give Brer Ben all of de credit for hit. 
“Maybe you can’t make up to a woman for 
all she goes through wid dat kind of a husban’, 
but I bet she’d wipe off de slate an’ call hit 
even ef Brer Ben would up an’ promulgate 


to her on Thanksgivin’ day dat he owes ev’y- | 
thing dat he is, an’ has, to her, an’ dat when | 
he thinks of all de love, an’ de patience, an’ | 


de forgiveness dat she done showed him, dat 
he feels lak gittin’ down in de dust an’ kissin’ 
de tracks of her big, flat, ole foot. 


“Yassum, Sis Malaria,” I goes on, “dat’s de 
way dat I thinks dat we ought to celebrate | 
Thanksgivin’ day instid of stuffin’ ourselves | 


on tukkey an’ cranberries, an’ pies, an’ things, 
so dat we is too full for utterance. An’ 
furdermo’ I’s gwine to take my own medicine, 
an’ when Thanksgivin’ day rolls aroun’ I is 
gwine to my ole man Ike an’ say to him: 
“Maybe you thinks dat I's as blind as a 
bat, an’ as as selfish as a cat, an’ dat I don’t 
see dat you’s been toilin’ and moilin’ all dese 
yeahs to keep me soft an’ comfortable, an’ dat 


]-don’t notice dat when you comes home of | 


a Saturday night you turns over yo’ pay en- 
velope to me, an’ dat all you gits out of yo’ 


hard wuk is des yo’ board an’ clothes—an’ | 


dem de wust in de fambly. 

“An’ maybe you thinks dat I thinks all 
of dis-is des my due an’ whut’s comin’ to me, 
an’ I don’t appreciate de sacerfices you makes 
for me, nor remember de times when you is 
called my temper nerves, an’ ain’t handed me 
no back-talk when I done blew in de rent 
money on a new blue sergin’ dress wid almos’ 
hand embroidery on hit. But I is took notice 
dat you is de grandest man an’ de best husban’ 
dat any wife was ever lucky enough to draw 
in de matermonial lottery, an’ I des wants to 
thank you for makin’ me a proud an’ happy 
woman, an’ to tell you dat I loves you ’bout 
a million times mo’ dan’ I did when I snatched 
you away from dat triflin’ Sally Sue Smithkins 
dat you wouldn’t have had no mo’ sense dan 
to have married if I hadn’t saved you.” Dat’s 
whut I’m gwine to say to Ike on Thanks- 
givin’ day.” 

“I wonder,” says Sis Malaria, sorter thought- 
ful lak, “ef Brer Ike carries a pretty good 
insurance, becaze I lay he will drop dead 
wid surprise ef you does tell him dat you’s 
grateful an’ appreciates all he does for you. 
Husbands ain’t used to hit.” 


How to Break the Rules 


(Continued from page 31) 


the commonplace, from the usual. It wants 
variety, adventure; and we must learn to re- 
member and appreciate this and gratify it 
whenever possible, even though it may mean 
the overturning for a brief period of one of our 
most sacred rules. 

Another rule that is among the best is that 
requiring the child to go to bed at a fixed 
hour every evening; and also it is another 
that may be most advantageously maintained 
by occasionally breaking it. The following 
little incident may suggest how a child may 
be influenced by granting it the unexpected. 
All one day seven-year-old John had heard 
his grandmother’s birthday party being dis- 
cussed; it was to be held at night for the 
reason that her sons and many of the desired 
guests were unable to leave their businesses 
during the day. That evening, while at his 
supper, John remarked, “ Mother, I would love 
to go to grandma’s party tonight.” 

_ That remark expressed only the child’s long- 
ing; it was not a request or demand, for the 
child had not the slightest expectation’of his 
desire’s fulfilment. John had never stayed up 
later than seven, and except when traveling 
he had never been away from home after this 
hour. The mother on her part had had no 
thought of having John go to the party. But 












A luxurious English 
lounging chair which 
shows the careful 
Karpen workmanship. 
The legs are of solid 
mahogany; the cushions 
are down filled. 











HERE is solid 
comfort in Kar- 
| pen Furniture—the 
comfort of luxurious 
| lines that fit every curve of your body 
|| and of thick, soft cushioning into which 
\| you sink deep and restfully. 


| 

| 

| Hundreds of tiny, wonderfully flexible 
| springs, hidden in softest cotton or down, 
| give you that velvety buoyancy of com- 










plete restfulness. This Karpenesque 
upholstery is a vital part of 





Karpen Furniture 


Ask your dealer to show you Karpen 
Furniture, that you may judge for your- |! 
self its comfort, its beauty, and its per- | 
manency. If your dealer does not have | 
it, send us 14¢ for illustrated book No. || 
111 of Karpen Furniture in period and || 
modern styles, obtainable singly or in 


suites. 
< S. KARPEN @& BROS. 


& 900 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
37th St. and Broadway New York 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 

Cards and Folders to Hand-Color | ¢, sonoios, Dis Pantomimos, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 

200 beautiful designs in Xmas, birthdays, tally, | Commencement Manual, full of new ideas,_plans, 
place cards. Send for our illustrated catalog | helps and suggestions, Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, 
Pleasant Pages’’ Free. Minstrel Material, Make-up Gvods. Large catalog 


Little Arc Shop, 1309 F St., Washington, D.C. | free, T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 23, Chicago 


A NEW NURSERY ECONOMY 


Away with separate bassinet, crib and play-pen. Save 
% space and money. This Koop saves 3 articles. 


KIDDIE Koop 


Crib, Play-Pen and Bassinet Combined for the 
; Cost = a Good Pope Sogn ch 

A roomy, airy place to play—se- what relief to mo n- 
pete ro prs bg dirt, draughts, stant care, footsteps and handhi 
and harmful playthings; a soft, saved. Lasts from birth to 3 or 
warm, sanitary place to sleep and years. Has special advantages 
nap, indoors or out over any substitute. 
Get complete information and our 10-day Trial Offer. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 
LEA-TRIMBLE MFG. CO., Toronto, Canada. 
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How to Break the Rule 


this expressed desire coming from John in this 
unexpected way made a very distinct ap 

to her. She thought about it seriously, She 
realized what a deep affection and comrade. 
ship there was between John and his grand. 
mother; she remembered that grandmother 
was a very old lady, that her birthdays were 
counted; that for John to be present at one of 
them might mean an invaluable experience 
which would enrich his life. She knew that 
John had not even considered being taken to 
the party, and she also realized that none of 
his energy or emotions was wasted in prepara- 
tion for such a party. 

After a few minutes of quiet she turned to 
John and said: “John, I know how much you 
love your grandmother, how much pleasure’ 
it will mean to you to go to her birthday to 
night; I will take you to it, but you under. 
stand that you are not old enough to stay very 
long. You can stay there just an hour, and 
when it is time to go, of course you will be 
ready.” 

John wasinecstasy. He agreed to the con- 
ditions absolutely. Without any admonition, 
John’s behavior at the party was perfect. 
Fifteen minutes before it was time to go, the 
mother prepared him by telling him that he 
had fifteen minutes more, and when it was time 
to go, John in his most gracious manner bid 
his hosts and their guests good-by and with 
a heart full of joy went home and to bed. 

The result of this policy with John was most 
marked. His mother had practically no 
“obedience” problems with him; he was al- 
ways ready to give up at her request what 
seemed to him pleasant things, for such ex- 
periences as the preceding had made him 
understand that his mother’s rules were based 
upon love for him, and that she desired to 
please him whenever his pleasures were within 
her reach and were not injurious to him. 


Encourage Self-Dependence 


T? encourage self-dependence in a child by 

allowing him to do things for himself that 
are within his strength is a most excellent 
rule. This giving a child responsibility in re- 
gard to the ordinary daily experiences of his 
life, bathing, dressing, eating and the like, 
is a most practical and constructive method 
of utilizing the child’s energies, and of helping 
a little child gain control of his mind and body. 
But here is another of those rules that are 
likely to defeat their own purpose unless we 


| recognize the rules limitations. 


“T can not get Alfred to dress himself or 
take care of his things any longer,” a mother 
reported to me. “He started well enough, 
but now I do everything to insist on his doing 
it, but I no longer get any results.’”’ Upon in- 
vestigation, I found that this mother, like 
many mothers, has again followed a method 
without following the child. The boy's 
parents had modern ideas, and from the time 
he began to have physical control of himself 
they had stimulated him to do things for him- 
self regardless of the time the little tasks re- 
quired. During his first few years his physical 
limitaticns prevented in some degree this 
method from becoming a menace to the child 
and the household; but at six he was supposed 
to do all ordinary things for himself, without 
aid. At about this period he began to develop 
that spirit of disobedience of which his mother 
complained. He would not stop playing just 
yet, he would not bathe just yet, he would not 
eat just yet, he would not go to bed just yet— 
this was Alfred’s attitude toward most of the 
requests made of him. 

A little further study of the child and of 
the manner in which he had been handled 
showed me that this situation, so puzzling 
and irritating to his parents, was but the 
natural outcome of their own doings, thelr 
following a good rule in too inelastic a way- 
The little boy had been required to complete 
every item of the schedule that had been 
arranged for him. - Because: of his limited 
strength and undeveloped skill he had to do 





That's the only reason 
dealers offer substitutes 
or WHITTALL RUGS 


There are two kinds of stores which feature nationally 
advertised and trade-marked merchandise——those who 
Know The Best and strive to give you the benefit of 
their knowledge and their experience——and those who 


Seek Merely to Impress You with a suggestion of Quality 
by a smattering of articles of Known Worth and Merit. 


Your most reliable merchant 
invariably suggests Whittall Rugs 
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“‘ Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs ’’ is a beautiful book 
illustrated in colors which you may have by writing 
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154 Brussels Street Worcester, Massachusetts 
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je Any 
Author- 
ized 
Druggist 
Can Supply 
You With 


Miller 


Surgeons Grade 
Rubber Goods 
Leak-Proof 
Hot Water Bottles. 


Combination Leak- 
proof Hot Water Bottle 
and Fountain Syringe 
with the C-Kur-Nek. 


Non-Collapsible 
Nursing Nipples. 


Sanitary Diapers. 
Sanitary Aprons. 
Invalid Cushions. 


Household Rubber 
Gloves, Etc. 


November Good Housekeeping 


Now Homes as 
Well as Hospitals 


Can Get These Rubber Goods 


Once Miller made only Surgeons Rubber Gloves. 
And for 27 years they’ve been the “Standard” for 
Surgeons and in Hospitals. 

3ut meanwhile physicians, nurses and hospitals urged 
us to give them Miller quality in other Rubber Goods. 

So we perfected Leak-Proof Hot Water Bottles and 
Fountain Syringes, and numerous rubber articles much 

used in the bathroom, the nursery and the 
sick room. 

All are made by the same highly special- 
ized methods which made Miller Surgeons 
Gloves lead the world. 

I:xperts won’t accept inferior kinds. And 
why should you? Why be content with less 
than the surgeons grade? 

The Miller factories make that super- 
quality only. 

So insist on Miller Rubber Goods always. 
You can easily get them from the drug store 
that has the Miller agency. 


Miller 


Surgeons Grade 


Rubber Goods 


Leak-Proof Water Bottles and Syringes 


Miller. Hot Water Bottles and Fountain 
Syringes are made in one piece. No seams 
or bindings—so no danger of separation. 

It would require hundreds of pounds of 
pressure to make Miller Bottles leak. No 
strain in actual use can do it. 

The famous C-Kur-Nek is a patented Miller feature— 
the only water-tight neck that we know. 

More than that, we control the C-Kur-Nek. It insures 
an absolutely water-tight neck, because the metal thimble 
into which the stopper screws is imbedded in solid, thick 
rubber before vulcanizing. In other bottles this thimble 
is put in after the bottle is made and is merely held in 
place by cement. 

Look for the Miller Merit Man in the drug store win- 
dows. And ask for Miller Rubber Goods within, and take 
no other. 

Write us for illustrated booklet and prices. Send today. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Builders of Famous Miller ‘‘Geared-to-the-Road’’ Tires 


DEALERS —Write for Exclusive Miller Merchandising Plau 
and figures that prove increased business. 
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How to Break the Rules 


things slowly, hich meant that he was tired 
and bored before he was through; and this 
caused him to linger over his tasks, and then 
in turn to hate them. Being a spirited boy, 
the development of an explosive disobedience 
and rebellion was only natural. 


The most important point in regard to| 


teaching self-dependence by this method 
is not that a given task must be completed, 
but that the task should be one that can be 
completed within a comparatively short period 
by the child’s limited physical and mental 
abilities. There are times when it is wiser, 
however self-dependent and capable a little 
child is to look after himself, to spare his 
limited energy and do things for him, especially 
when a serious further task awaits him. For 
instance in the morning before going to school, 
all possible energy should be saved the child 
so that the morning should start easily and 
smoothly, and so that the child should be 
ready to give his best to his school work. 
To be sure, a certain amount should be ex- 
pected of him in the morning, but a very 
limited amount, so that it should not become 
a burden and therefore hateful to him. 


Satisfy a Whim When Possible 


ee: it is a part of our average advanced 

ethod that when a child urges upon us a 
preposterous whim or demand, we shall give 
it frm but kind refusal or non-consideration, 
and hold the child to what in our older wisdom 
we see as the right and proper way. But on 
occasions there may be a real service to the 
child in giving consideration to his seemingly 
irrational requests. This little experience with 
an imaginative child of eight will illustrate, in 
a very small way, how the breaking of a rule 
intelligently can avoid a disastrous collision, 
and can bring peace and quiet and repose 
to the child, plus the experience of satisfying 
a legitimate adventurous desire. Grace was 
required to go to bed by seven and was usually 
sound asleep by half past seven. One night 
at nine o’clock her mother heard her restlessly 
tossing in her bed, every now and then saying 
something to herself. Finally the mother, 
somewhat provoked, went up-stairs to find 
out what the trouble was. Grace sat up in 
bed and most defiantly declared: “I am 
mad! I am mad!” 

The mother’s first impulse springing natu- 
rally out of her rule, was to order Grace very 
sharply to lie down and put her nonsense out 
of her head. But she repressed that impulse 
and asked very simply: ‘‘What are you mad 
about, Grace?” 

“T want to sit up! 

“Where do you want to sit?” 

“IT want to sit near the window.’ 

“All right, Grace. How long shall we say 
—five or ten minutes?” 

This-reply surprised Grace and of itself it in 
some degree removed the child’s restlessness; 
she had expected the very opposite from her 
mother. “Oh, mother,” she cried almost 
breathlessly, “can I really sit up for five 
minutes?” 

Grace was put into her bathrobe and slip- 
pers and allowed to sit near the window, and 
the mother sat quietly behind her wondering 
what was going on in the child’s mind. Grace 
gazed intently out at the moon for several 
moments, and then in an awed voice she un- 
consciously explained. “I just saw the 
moonlight coming through the window, 
Mother, and I did so want to see the moon.’ 
After a pause, “I wish we had the whole 
moon all the time. Mother, where is the moon 
when we don’t see it?” The mother responded 
quietly, simply, briefly to Grace’s questions. 

“Oh, Mother, I love you so much!” Grace 
suddenly stood up, threw her arms about her 
mother’s neck, and kissed her again and 
again. 

When the five minutes were over, the 
mother asked Grace whether she was ready, 
and Grace with satisfied spirit went quickly to 

» and was asleep within a few minutes. 
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Mahogany Nut 
Bowl, 8 in. dia., 
6 nickel plated 
nut picks, nut 
cracker Z673 1.50 | 


DIAMONDS 


Write for our 
Diamond Book 


GOLD JEWELRY 
FINE WATCHES 


Toilet and 
Table Silver 


Fine Leather Goods 


Stationery 













































































Many Novelties 
not to be found 3 


Knitting Needles, sterling elsewhere 


tops $319 1. 00 pair 





Sterling Monogram Sheath 
M59 2.00 Givo initials, ” 


A Wealth of Gift Suggestions on 
Your Table 


| gene of the bother of shopping, instead of the turmoil of paw- /° 
ing crowds which makes comfortable and careful selection diff- 
cult, get your gifts this year from Daniel Low & Company by mail. 

Our business is world-wide. We have thousands of customers 
who have been buying all their Christmas goods from us for many. & 
years, and would not think of going elsewhere. a 


Write for Anniversary Catalog Today y 


In commemoration of our fiftieth year in business, we have pub- . 
lished a handsome and interesting catalog. We would like you to @ 
have a copy — it is free—and we request that you write for one. 

This book has ‘several thousand illustrations of Diamonds and 
Precious Gems — rings — necklaces — pendants — and jewelry of 
many kinds — watches — silverware — toilet articles — leather 
goods — useful articles and novelties of every description. 

Our line ranges from popular-priced articles to those of the most @& 


superior quality. é 


Money Back Offer on Everything 


Every article in our establishment is sold with a money-back offer. « 
In the event of the slightest dissatisfaction, we accept the return 
of the goods and refund your money without quibble or question. 
uarantee security, satisfaction — and because we buy for cash 
and dal for cash—a considerable saving in money on every purchase. 


For a Half Century 


For fifty years the business has been managed by one family. Its 
endurance and progress are due as much to rigid integrity and square 
dealing as to enterprise. Its clientele is scattered pad the world. 
Many families have dealt with us through several generations. ° 

It will pay you to join this immense army of perfectly satisfied 
customers. Write for The Fiftieth Anniversary Catalog Today. 4 





Three green Christmas can- 
dles, boxed with verse card, 

N27 .50, 50, with broad bases 
for window use, according to 
an old En lish custom on 
Christmas 





Knitting Needle Fretecsem, 
Red Cross Nurses Z210 . 


Magnifying Needle Threader 


on mahogany base boxed with 
verse card N282 .90 





Khaki Emergency Case, 


6 
in. long, ompatately fitted 


L1363 1.50 We have many 
other pM for soldiers. 


* DANIEL LOW &Co.3 


238 ESSEX ST. SALEM. MASS, ’ 
Diamond Merchants: Jewelers - Silversmiths ‘ 
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‘COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, on hand-made, deckle-edged stock, sent 
on approval. Both words and design appeal to those 
desiring distinctive cards. Special rates to Gift-Sho 

or those wishing to act as agents : mong their friendle. 
Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


















EW YORK POLYCLINIC 


HOSPITAL. SCHOOL OF NURSING 
est 50th Street, New York City 
Two ee ayy four months’ course in Surgical, medical, 
and obstetrical Nursing; leading to registration in New 
York State. Eight hour go Address 
HELEN G. HILL, B. S., R. N., Principal 


*‘Leonard 
Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 

‘lear around the door frame. Send for catalog. Largest Refrigerator 
ie tory in the world. 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Our booklet, “Draping the Home,” 
GUARANTEED SUNFAST ll econ eget i 
decorating. It will be sent free on 


DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES requ. 
—— to the strongest sunlight and frequent washing will 


not in the least affect the beautiful colorings and lustrous 
finish of ORINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and Uphol- 
steries. Every color, no matter how delicate, is sold with this 
guarantee : 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby auther- 
ized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


ORINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and Upholsteries are 
made in an endless variety of weaves and designs, from sheer 
casement cloths to heavy, luxurious hangings, enabling you to 
carry out any color scheme. Ask your merchant to show you 
the fabrics bearing the ORINOKA Guarantee Tag. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. J, Clarendon Bldg., New York 


ECAUSE they take the drudge out of sweeping, because they 
eliminate dusting and semi-annual house cleanings, because 
they keep the home sanitary-clean is reason enough for buying 
Torrington Cleaners. 
In any home having four or more room-sized rugs the Electric 
Torrington will save in rug-wear alone the original cost and ex- 
pense for current, (less than 2 cents a week.) 
Lady Torrington, has cleaning power equal to the Electric 
but the power is generated by pushing it back and forth like 
a carpet sweeper and almost as easily. 
For more particulars read our free booklet, “ Woman’s 
Great Labor Saver.” Write for it now. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 
17 Laurel Street Torrington, Conn. 
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How to Break the Rules 


Had this mother been an unchanging wo ~shiper 
of her own rule, this little episode would have 
turned into a tragedy, for the child might have 
contributed to a rebellious misunderstanding 
instead of being an experience that brought 
child and mother closer together. 

Some of the most valuable qualities in our 
children, originality, initiative, spontaneity. 
enthusiasm, may be suppressed, stunted in 
their growth, even practically destroyed, by 
a too rigid adherence to ways that we con- 
sider best. And in addition to this injury 
to the child a method so followed may strain 
to the breaking-point the relations between the 
child and the parent by engendering antago- 
nism and rebellion where there should be a 
spirit and attitude of grateful response. 

We want our children to have the efficiency 
that comes from the application of a method; 
yet we mustavoid the dangerous tendency of 
any method to make our children all alike. 
Even the wisest of us do not invariably know 
our children, do not really know just who 
they are. The child will always be in some 
measure a mystery to us. Perhaps only by 
relaxing our methods, even discarding them on 
occasions, can we induce the true nature of 
the child freely to reveal itself. And when 
through such relaxation of rules there has been 
revealed to us some new trait or tendency 
in the child, we must hold ourselves willing 
to admit misconceptions and miscalculations 
and be willing to change our method. The 
proper training of our children must be a 
state of constant readjustment; our rules and 
methods must be ever altering and growing. 
The essence, though not the letter, of any good 
modern rule (even though we have adopted 
it after most careful thinking) is that it must 
not be regarded as the perfect, the ultimate 
method. ,; 

All of which brings us back to what I have 
so often said, and can not say too often—that 
before all else we must seek to know our 
children. Only when we know them can we: 
apply a method with intelligence, and without” 
a fear that the method we are putting upon’ 
our child is in the nature of a rigid, ready- 
made shoe intended for a foot of different 
size and shape. Our methods should be made 
to order for each individual child, and each 
child’s nature should be carefully studied, 
examined, measured before his own set of 
rules is prepared. And every so often he should 
be studied, examined, measured all over again 
—then and then only will methods and rules 
serve and not enslave our children. 


Mrs. Scott’s next article, “ Making Our Dreams 
Come True,” will appear in an early issue. 


The Other Brother 


(Continued from page 28) 


drive, they found the cards. ‘How nice,” 
said Peter, glowing. ‘‘Now you can run over 
and call, and then we can have them here.” 

“Duckling,” said the old woman doggedly, 
I will not! That old moth-ball saw me 
leave the house! I distinctly saw her peeping 
through the curtains.” ; 

“Oh, well, Ellen didn’t. ‘You'll do it for 
me, Granny:” _ . a 

“T will not. I won’t be a party to bringing 
her here for the Foscaris to grab away from 
you. For God’s sake, Peter Waite, keep 
something for yourself, for once in your sully 
life! I won’t, I say! You needn’t wheedle. 
You can’t get round me.” She lit a cigaret 
with hands that trembled with temper. “I'm 
darned if I do!” 

Accordingly the following week, she arrayed? 
herself in sober splendor, much as if she were 
going to play some one called Agatha, Dowager » 
Duchess of Pontefract, and with her garments 
sweetly aired of smoke and her conversation * 
of all those more rugged. touches ‘with whic ; 
she was wont to embellish it, she trailed 
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Saving Steps 
and Making Strides 


Get the day’s work out of the way as quickly as pos- 
sible and with the least effort. 


That’s the aim of the woman who appreciates the im- 
portance—to say nothing of the real pleasure—of having 
as much time as possible for the things that really count. | pine 


ye ~ . ~~ . 7 you 
With Westinghouse Electric Ware you get ahead faster though “k 
taking fewer steps. A Westinghouse Iron, for instance, cuts out live 


the changing of irons, the tiresome trips to and from the stove. tot 
esq! 


A Westinghouse Turnover Toaster enables you to make the van 
toast at the table, as you eat it and, without effort, to have it an 
always crisp and hot. of | 
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Think of Christmas ak dif 
Westinghouse Electric Ware, including I | m1 
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The Other Brother 


rustling train across the lawns to the Day 
house and made an utterly correct and flavor- 
less call. i 

Ellen’s aunt, coming into the room with the | 

ression of one who says, “Can it be that I 

ssimell wool burning?” found only a subduedly 
‘elegant grande dame who patronized her | 
deverly. On the Sunday night when they | 
were bidden for supper she found herself too | 
far from well to go. “I think they must ex- | 
cuse me, dearest. I dare say it is correct enough | 
for you to go without me, as long as that old | 
—lady—is there. If she swears at you, please | 
come home directly.” 

Peter, just before running across the gar- 
dens:to fetch his lady gave some last instruc- 
tions to his clan. ‘Listen, family dear,” 
he said earnestly, “I want it well understood 
that: God isn’t invited to this party. Nor is 
damn!” He looked meaningly at his maternal 
grandmother. 

“Dear old boy,” said Dagon, letting him- 
self down into the easiest chair, “we promise 
to play nicely with your little friend and 
schoolmate. Until ten, at least, when I must 
leave you.” 

“I’m going right after the eats,” said Yan, 
scowling. “I told you I couldn’t sign up for 
the whole evening, Peter-Peter.” 

“T pledge allegiance so long as I needn’t 
hear the play,” said Karlin crossly. He had | 
had a teasing letter from the jast lady to 
bear his name. 

“Just wait, all of you!” Peter sped off in 
the dusk. 
“Poor old Peter! Rather bowled him over, 
hasn’t she, what?” drawled Yan, cuddling 
down on a deep divan, his long legs tucked 

under him. 

“T can’t stand them when they write,” | 
said Dagon, laying his handsome head back 
and closing his eyes. 

“T can’t stand them when they want to 
write for me,” growled his father, padding 
nervously to and fro like a caged panther. 

‘“Humph,” sneered the old lady, “if you’d | 
only stick to it. Sh-h! here she comes.” 

“Sit up, Yan,” said Dagon. ‘“We’re here 
to give the child a treat. Your hair’s mussed!”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“FAMILY,” said Peter, proudly, “this is 

my new friend, Miss Ellen Day. She’s 
seen your handsome pictures, and she can sort 
you out for herself.” 

Ellen stood still and looked at them with | 
liveliest pleasure. The Foscaris had leaped 
to their feet at her entrance and stood pictur- 
esquely awaiting her recognition; old Kariin, 
with his marvelously dapper figure and the 
fresh frosting at his temples, his bright, bold 
eyes, roving over her from the sedate parting 
of her shining hair to her shining pumps; 
Yan, his blue-black hair brushed back in a 
Widow’s peak, his somber young eyes in- 
different; and Dagon, than whom it would be 
difficult to find a more compelling personality 
in many a day’s travel. Delightedly, as a 
child would, the girl looked them over. “How 
do you all do?” she said at last, and then, 
“Peter, they look absolutely too good to be 
true!”’ ‘ 

“They are neither good nor true, my child,” 
said old Mrs. Bullivant, bustling up to take 
her cloak, “and I bid you beware.” 

The Foscaris were pleased and a little 
surprised. She was taking them as coolly, 
this slim young woman with hair like butter- 
cups and calm gray eyes, as easily, as if they’d 
been Smiths. ; : 

Old Karlin suddenly laughed aloud. “So,” 
he said in his caressing German, turning toward 
Dagon, “it thinks it can write me a play, 
does it?” 
_ “It isn’t sure it can,” said Ellen sweetly, 
in the same tongue, “but it very much wants 
a chance to try!” , 

The father of the Foscaris laughed aloud again 
and louder, and seizing the hand he had just 
shaken, he carried it to his lips. “TI will read 
your play,” he said joyfully. “I think I will 
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Belding Bros.&Co. | 


New York Baltimore San Francisco 
Boston Chicago St. Paul 
Philadelphia St. Louis Cincinnati 
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Silk Fabrics 
Spool Silks 


The present extensive vogue 
for dainty silken underwear and 
attractive petticoats finds un- 
equaled expression in Beldin3’s 
Silk Fabrics. Softly beautiful in 
texture and in shade, they afford 
the utility which is today an 
essential. As easy to launder as 


a handkerchief. 





Attractive designs and weaves 
for Gowns, Suits, Linings, 
Trimmings, ete. This mark 
© BELDINCS<©S woven in the 
selvage is your Suide and guar- 
antee. 


- Beldin3’s Spool Silks in every 
fabric shade—are uaranteed not 
to split, break, knot or snarl. 
Preferred for hand and machine 
sewinp. 


Your local dealer can supply 
you. Give him your patronage. 
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To protect those surfaces 
of the teeth which the 
brush cannot reach, rinse 
the mouth with diluted 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 


In using advertisements see page 6 





A Dress You'll Love 


It’s satin, this charming Betty 
Wales afternoon dress — Puppy 
Skin Satin, soft and lustrous yet ever 


so serviceable. 


The season’s best 


shades—Oregon green, Annapolis 
blue, navy, mushroom. Sizes 16 to 


42. Price only $29.50. 


Dre/sses 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S, Pat. Of. 


At one exclusive shop in your city 
where you will see other delightful 
Betty Wales Dresses for all occa- 


sions, full of style, refinement and 


youthful charm yet so practical that 
their purchase is true economy. 


Where no agency exists orders will 


be filled direct, delivery free, 


on 


receipt of price. Catalog on request. 


Jolly, lucky Ploshkin statuette, 20c. 


Betty Wales Dressmakers 


109 Waldorf Building 
New York 
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The Other Brother 


| even play your play. Yes, if I have to write 
| it over myself! Bestimmt! Where is it?” 

| “At home, natirlich,” said Ellen, retrieving 
| her hand. 


“‘But—how then shall I read it? Go ang 


| get it! Peter, take her home again and make 
| her fetch it.” 

“T’ll go with her,” said Dagon. 

“Let me,” said Yan. 
|- “Tdiots,”’ 
| “Supper is waiting!” 
| “Tt may wait, then,” said Karlin inexorably, 
| 


sputtered their grandmother. 


“First the play, which will prove, I doubt not. q 
feast of reason and flow of soul, and upon which 

| hangs—who knows?—the destinies of all of 
us! Then the supper, if we have time to spare, 
Go, my child!” He shooed her through the 
door. “From the God-given shade of your 
| hair I am able to tell that your play is good, 
And you, Dagon, no lingering on the lawn!” 
Hours later, lying wide-eyed and wakefyl 
on her sleeping-porch, it seemed to Ellen that 
she had just been born that night; that the 
twenty-six placid years which had gone before 
were only a prelude, like the ¢wm-tum “till 
ready” on-old-fashioned songs, and that she 
| had only been actually, glowingly alive since 
seven o'clock. It was a dark age before she 
knew the Foscaris, a dun-colored procession 
of somber-hued aunts, savorless school fel- 
lows, faint shades of parents, vague friends, 
small, calm-achievements. Step by step she 
relived the rich Arabian Night: Dagon’s 
| guiding hand across the dusky lawn, the read- 
| ing of the play, their unbelievable delight in 
| it, their crisp, pertinent, illuminating sug- 
gestions, and suddenly, in the scene she had 
best loved writing, Dagon’s deep voice, “God, 
but you can write, you little slim thing, you!” 
Peter’s dear, ugly face lit up with pride, 
beautiful young Yan begging for the sad 
priest’s part, the little old woman nodding 
and chuckling over the wicked queen she was 
to play, and Karlin’s solemn kiss on her fore- 





= = + | head, his pledge to take it to Jalesco in Los 


Angeles, the new manager who had Lochin- 
vared out to the West. 

From a good but sober earth she had been 
caught up ina chariot of fire to a heaven 
of dizzying rapture. ‘You little slim thing, 
youl” 

Ellen Day sat up in her bed and her teeth 
were chattering, although the night was balmy. 
It had happened to her! What had Peter 
prophesied? To call him Peter, yes; to adore 
Granny, yes; to flirt with the pater, yes; to 
cuddle young Yan, yes; to be in love with 
Dagon, Yes! Yes! Yes! No one need ever 
know, not even Peter, but here alone in the 
dark she would admit it. 

Dozens—hundreds—of women must have 
admitted it. A distant chanticleer summoned 
the morning, and the black east paled to pearl 
obediently. Yes. No one need ever know. It 
would be glory enough, just in her heart. 
She could go to sleep now. And she did. 


ETER WAITE, his arms overflowing with 
wood treasures, came untidily into his 
grandmother’s room a fortnight later, but 
halted at sight of her. She was crying dole- 
fully, the bitter, difficult tears of age. 
“Granny, jewel, what is it?” 
She regarded him in unspeakable scorn and 


| exasperation. ‘What is it? Oh, you fool ugly 


duckling! You could have had her! I warned 
you! I saw them, just now, down in het 
garden!” She began to cry again, rocking her- 
self back and forth in her angry woe. | 

The other brother shut his eyes tight tor 
a moment. ‘So soon? Well!” 

“She was yours for the asking, before she 
knew him. I saw. Why didn’t you marty 
her first? God knows you’re the better man. 

“But Ellen doesn’t,” he said dryly, “and 
we must take care that she’ll never know. 

“Humph! She will! You know Dagon. 
The old woman sat up and began to blow her 
nose with a gleam of comfort. “That's my 
only consolation. She'll be paid off for being 
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suchaninny! She'll see! Peter!”’ She clutched 
“Who knows? You may get her 
“Hold your tongue, you wicked old woman,” 
said her grandson. “You've cried half your 
make-up off. Put yourself straight, and we'll 
dash over With our felicitations.” 

Ellen’s sun was dimmed a bit by the Fos- 
caris’ acceptance of the betrothal; the old 
granny had been grim and non-committal; 
Karlin, who had been weighing the chances of 
another Mrs. Foscari’s making him too ridicu- 
lous, had sulked and lost all interest in the play 
for four days; Yan had sulked for a week and 
threatened to kill himself; but Peter, dear, 
comfortable Peter, naturally, not imagining, 
as the other sillies did, that he cared for 


her, had been nice, and after all nothing 
and no one could tarnish the luster 
of a world that held Dagon’s eyes and arms 
ani lips. 


Peter marched into her garden one morning. 
“Why aren’t you working?” he demanded 
sternly. 

Ellen looked down at the idle hands on the 
napkin in her lap. Her embroidery-hoop had 
rolled away. 

“Good Lord,” he seized her sewing rudely 
and flung it away. “I don’t mean this truck! 
Why aren’t you at your typewriter from ten 
to four every day?” 

“Peter, dear, I’m too busy—and too happy! 

“Ellen, don’t maudle! You are never too 


happy to work, and never too miserable. | 


Work’s the only wear for all weathers! Ellen, 
listen to me, and stop mooning about Dagon. 
He’s having some stills taken now and he looks 
a fright—I saw him. Do you mean seriously, 
that you'll give up your work?” 

“Oh, Peter, no! Not give it up, of course, 
but naturally it will be second, now.” 

“Well, it musn’t. Dagon’s won’t! Look 
at me, Ellen; I’m in deadliest earnest. That 
typewriter of yours must be your tower, with 
a moat and drawbridge. You must keep it 
to flee to, to hide in, to hold against the 
world.” 

A little of her warm color ebbed away. 
“Peter, are you trying to—frighten me?” 

He grinned. “I’m trying to armor you. 
Goose-girl, if you were just starting off on a 
picnic—not here in this impossible California, 
but in a regular climate—I'd say, ‘ Have a good 
time, darling, but take your umbrella!’” He 
watched the slow comprehension dawning in 
her eyes. “I’d make you take your umbrella, 
but I wouldn’t be so silly or so mean as to try 
to keep you home from the picnic!” He got 
up quickly, gave her shoulder a brisk, big- 
brotherly pat, and went swiftly home. From 
his window he watched her, after a moment, 
gather up her things and go indoors, and 
presently there came to his waiting ear the 
faint, heartening click of her machine. 


T was just at this time that the little laven- 

der aunt suddenly, but quietly and in- 
conspicuously—as she had lived—died. Ellen’s 
grief was deep, but on the small face against the 
lavender satin of the casket was the thankful 
peace of one who would never have to share 
great-nieces and nephews with a grandmother 
who drank and smoked and swore. 

The Foscaris’ picture was finished. Karlin 
had made tentative arrangements with Jalesco, 
and they went, all of them, down to Los 
Angeles. There were some hectic days at a 
hotel, while the producer was cornered and 
induced to hear the play, and beyond that, 
to put it on directly, providing Ellen made all 
the changes suggested by her family-to-be, 
and many others of Jalesco’s invention. Quiet 


being a manifest necessity, a huge, rambling | 


bungalow was discovered at one of the beaches. 
foomy enough to hold Ellen and a large, solid 
gray aunt who had replaced the little, flutter- 
ing lavender one, and all the Foscaris and their 
trunks and their temperaments. 

There began then for the young playwright 


a season of grilling work beyond anything | 


she had ever known. “ You appear to have, and 
you will need,” said old Mrs. Bullivant, “the 
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The Other Brother 


endurance of a camel, the digestion of ap 
ostrich, and the nerves of a Jersey cow.” 
The Foscaris were changed beings. Karlin 
was to direct the play for Jalesco, as well as 
playing the chief character part, and before 
the first rehearsal was over Ellen understood 
why she had heard a stage-hand refer to him 
as ‘““Demon Foscari.” As the days went by 
she marveled at her young innocence in sup- 
posing the play to be finished when it was 
written. She saw now that it was only begun. 
It seemed to her that her manuscript was q 
raw, bleeding, quivering thing which would 
presently gasp its last, but it seemed capable 
of standing untold vivisection. Time and 
again, with Karlin raging, with Yan in black 
gloom, with Dagon a new and terrible creature 
of uninsulated nerves, she wished with all 
her heart that it might be hers to die, decently, 
: al : Seer : : and not live for further tortures. Yet, spin- 
4 : ee ee = || ning down to the beach with Peter in his rented 
= car, in the healing, damp darkness, the mangled 


ar 7 « + R b i: - 
P B b B | thing would rear its unhappy head, and 
; ut Your a ¥Y unting Ina ubens in| | Stagger to its feet again, and the next morning 
This famous baby shirt is today’s rabbit skin—so snug, so per- _|{j)|_ vould agg adie ogy ‘ among ig 
’ . . | ages, 1n e fhiefce joy of re-creat is 
fectly fitting, that it keeps every little baby safely warm. Double jy hia de ds ee ee waver Fs 
thick over chest and stomach, where little folks first feel chills. {3} | smooth the way. His part was a slender one 


On and off in a second—no buttons, no trouble Hy | —a whimsical bit of a Court Jester—and his 
||| leisure ample, and his limp leather wallet 


Rubens B b Sh . t i'| seemed endlessly disgorging crisp bills for the 
a y urcts 41 | further comforts of the clan. Oddly enough, 
Made for little folks in all sizes—from the “Rubens Style,” for children up to 10 years, a) 3 he hase i sap her, it was usually the 
first tiny shirt up, in cotton, erino and all wool, ugly duc ding w ho was the goose of the golden 
oe oe, sone, half wool, wool, P be i us for anes pnd one yous || eggs. ‘“‘Not,” he added, “‘that I gather such 

silk; also silk and wool. ealer can’t ive you the Rubens and we wi BAe poe Se aa ’ * 
e Make Two-Button Union Suits, supply you direct. , pce: Aguancngesoagfhcced — ag pes 

‘ : bh) gardly aves. Ar sg t 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 358 W. Madison Street, Chicago Ry!| are like turtles, you know; we fall upon the 
fs) | fattest one of us, tip him over, and eat him 

out of his own shell.” 

“‘Granny says, and I believe her,” said Ellen, 
ee “that you are the most unselfish thing alive.” 
“Granny is an old goose, and you are a 
young one,” said Peter amiably. “‘It is simply 
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with Peter, the others in the company did not agers 


: suspect it. The stock players of Jalesco’s long. 

6¢ izes theater, supplemented by the Foscaris, were in we; 
Now I Sav e HI alf ; ho. 1 : to play “Once There Was A Princess,” as o- 
99 ia. j Ellen had called the little comedy. The big tingli 

on A Il My Clothes 3 ev i : parts were the men’s, but the princess's, chief eg 
: x o th 


si ? of only three feminine réles, stood out boldly. 
oe ee ae oa a Ee ' It had been given, not to the regular leading so the 
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‘ : ~~") 4 week was over. Granny swore scandalously, at Dz 
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ce, come into the wings and take up his 
t exactly where he left it, still in the white 
heat of passion. Yet these moods were shot 
through with whimsy and tenderness, with a 
charm to charm the very birds off the bush. 
fhe thing Peter labored most to make her 
realize about them all was their absolute, 
urconscious devotion to the “first person 
ndicular.” Yan could translate the petty 
ricks of the day’s work into personal affronts, 
eaped on him by a bitter world. Old Karlin, 
who had made her mount guard once over a 
wretched cur while he dashed into a restaurant 
to buy it a bowl of stew, concluded an incident 
of an aged cripple whom he’d seen_ nearly 
killed “—and I said to myself, ‘My God, am 
I going to see something which will unnerve 
me for rehearsal?’” And her own Dagon, 
singing sleepy chansons in his sweet and slen- 
der voice, after three times failing to follow, 
took his arm from about her and rose from 
the piano bench with pained displeasure. 

“T don’t know anything about music, 
darling,” said he. “TI don’t pretend to know 
anything about music. But I simply know you 
aren't playing the note that I’m singing!” 

She had come so far on the road to perfect 
understanding that she could smile with a 
brooding mother tenderness the while she 
coaxed him back and played off the key for 


him. 


voi 


THE rehearsals went a bit too well; the play- 
ers were stale; Karlin took a frightful cold, 
Dagon completely went off his head and rowed 
a reporter; Yan undertook to beat up a stage 
hand; Peter had been called back to Santa 
Barbara for a day for some business detail of 
the picture, so it was with her betrothed and 
his father that Ellen must make the long ride 
home that night in the interurban car. (Mrs. 
Bullivant had commandeered the motor 
earlier, and had taken a bruised but still 
belligerent Yan home to bed.) 

Karlin, in a soft silk shirt, his throat muffled 
high, his crisp, frosted hair mussed, told her 
impressively on their way to the car that he 
had taken two infinitesimal drinks with the 
hope of drowning his cold. He hoped she was 
not so puritanical as to mind that. Dagon, 
striding ahead, his hands in his pockets, 
inquired bitterly what it mattered what 
anybody thought about anything, and a little 
sick fear laid hold of Ellen’s heart. Dagon, 
too? They took seats facing each other; Ellen 
and Dagon in one, Karlin and the two drinks 
in the other. The two men were steeped in 
gloom. In high-keyed monologs they re- 
viewed their wrongs at the hands of man- 
agers and dramatists; life, it appeared, was one 


long conspiracy to do them in. They waited | 


in weary patience for the periods in each other's 
discourses; at times they held dialogs. Ellen, 
tingling from head to toe, kept her shamed 
eyes on her lap. A tired-looking woman clung 
to the handle of the seat which Karlin filled 
so thoroughly, glaring down on his unconscious 
head. 

“Demon Foscari,” gentle now in his woe, 
called the attention of the conductor to his 
wrongs. That worthy, deep muscled and iron 
jawed, dedicated to the last car for just such 
emergencies, grinned soothingly, “Say, you’re 
feelin’ right, Bo, ain’t ye?” and winked largely 
at Dagon. 

Dagon now became aware of the irate pas- 
senger in the aisle. For moments he studied 
her angry eyes, then followed them down to 
his father’s limp form. Instantly he was 
galvanized into action. He rose, took his 
sires two knees, set them together, shouldered 
him neatly into his corner, and bowed low to 
the lady. ‘‘Madame,” he said in his third-act 
voice, “I ask you to forgive him, he never 
knew.” 

Karlin was pleased with the newcomer. 
She was, he felt, not one in whose breast 
the milk of human kindness had dried to dust; 


not one who would begrudge a dying man two | 


small drinks. Here he regarded Ellen’s 
bent head with bitterness. He asked his new 
Inicnd if she would like him to recite for her, 
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HANDEL? 


QINps 


HE attractiveness of this adjustable desk and 
piano lamp is a reminder that beauty and utility 
make severe demands upon Handel Lamps. 


Not alone must the decorative design harmonize with the color 
tones; the design of the entire lamp must lend 
itself to the efficient and satisfactory use of the 
illumination. Specialized attention to these vital 
details gives character to every Handel Lamp. 


No. 6577 is the lamp illustrated. See it at 
your dealer’s or write for illustrated booklet 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
383 East Main Street Meriden, Conn. 
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oe ty 4 se Send for the New 56-Page 
Nin. Used paver-piance # et q = Arnold Baby Book 


75. Used player-pianos 6195 to 6325, Easi 
Showing every one of this complete as- 


ments, No money down. . 
30 days’ free trial. hh Shei! sortment of delightful little undergar- 


F * : 3 ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
PIANO BooK FREE . . bsg for mother and nursery—photographed 
. § on live models with full description of 


materials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
Baby Dept. 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knit Co., Mfrs., Cohi 
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P.A. STARCK PIANO CO. 
444 Starck Bidg., Chicago 
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No. 3730-S Salad Bowl 
Silver Plated Frame. 
China Bow] with Pearl 
Decoration inside.Gold 


Edge. 


“Royal ~ Rochester” 
SILVERWARE 


Your salads served in a ‘“Royal-Rochester” 
Silverware Salad Bowl will have that appetiz- 
ing, appearance in keeping, with the Zoodness 
of the salads you make. 

Give us the name of your jeweler and we will jladly 
send him one of these for your inspection and approval. 


Rochester Stamping Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Showrooms 200 Fifth Ave. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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* Pineapple Mold 


For those who de- 
light in serving tempt- 
ing dishes and yet wish 
to economize in these 
days of food conserva- 
tion, Cox’s Instant 
Powdered Gelatine 
proves a valuable help 
in cooking. Small 
quantities of fruits, vege- 
tables, meats —left over 
—can be made into 
nourishing, appetizing 
dishes by the use of this 
pure and wholesome 


gelatine. 


All of your dishes, soups, 
salads, desserts are better 
when you use 


* One of the delicious des- 
serts, the recipe for which is 
given in Cox’s Manual of 
Gelatine Cookery, by Marion 
Harris Neil. Write for a free 
copy today. 


Always in the red, white 
and blue checkerboard box. 
There has been no increase in 
the price of Cox’s. 

THE COX GELATINE CO. 


Dept. A, 100 Hudson Street, New York City 


Sole Agents in U.S. A. for J. & G. Cox, 
Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland 
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Housekeeping 


| and undismayed by a curt negative he rose 


in his place and intoned with much feeling, 


‘* I stood beneath a hollow tree, 
The wind, it hollow blew; 
I thought upon this hollow world, 
And all its hollow crew!” 


“Easy, there Bo,”’ warned the conductor, 
and Karlin asked his seat-mate if she knew, 
when lovely woman stooped to folly and found 
too late that men betray, the only course left 
to her; and when the lady admitted that she 
did not, he said, very well, then, they would 
let it go, but he brought out his exquisitely 


| monogrammed handkerchief and pressed it 


convulsively to his eyes. 
Ellen cried herself to sleep, quietly, lest the 


| large gray aunt in the other bed should hear, 
| but in the morning two grave-eyed, deep- 
| voiced penitents poured ashes on their hand- | 


sore heads, and that afternoon she wrote 
in a little scene of stinging, poignant comedy 
in the second act which made Jalesco talk 
briskly of her next play. 

She went to Santa Barbara for three re- 
building days, and came back a day ahead of 
schedule, and walked into late rehearsal. 

Old Mrs. Bullivant sought Peter in haste. 
“‘Ellen’s back. She came in just now, and she | 
saw that red-mouthed jade kissing Dagon. 
I saw her see her!” The old lady was babbling 
with rage. 

“T think,” said the other brother quietly, 


| “I will kill him.” 


“Do,” said his grandmother eagerly, ‘do, 
duckling darling, and I’ll help you make away | 
with the corpse!” 

It seemed to Dagon for a moment that Peter 
would really do as he announced. “Dear 
old bey,” he said warmly, “you wouldn’t— 
you don’t mean—dear old pal—God is my 
witness——”’ 

“No, he is mine this time,” said the plain 


| young man, getting hold of himself with 
| difficulty, “and I think he would be very | 
| pleased with me for killing you, and putting | 


| 
| 


; sun! 
| “Go and find her, and make your peace if 
| you can.” 


you out of her way.” 
“But, Peter—if you only knew how I 
love her——” 
“T know exactly how you love her—the 
mean, little, cheap little, counterfeit-——” 
“Peter! She is my shade in the desert!” 
“But you still like to run around in the 
You still—” Peter threw up his hands. 


He went wearily back to his 
grandmother. She sighed as she saw him | | 
coming. “Of course you didn’t. I knew you’d | | 


| weaken.” 


“T’m not the hero, Granny, nor the villain. 
I’m just the Queen’s Fool.” 

“You are that,” said the old woman cor- 
dially. 

“Tf she weathers this———”’ Peter drew a long | 
breath. “If she can keep afloat now— -” 
and in the first dawn of the next day he rose 
softly from the bed where he had done no 
sleeping and went on tiptoe down the long | 
hall of the bungalow. He stood listening be- | 
fore the door of Ellen’s study. “Tap! Tap! 
Tap!” said the typewriter, and then there was 
a desolate pause. “Tap! Tap!” and then 
“Tap-tap! Tap-tap! Tap-tap-tap-tap-tap- 
tap-tap!” 

“God love her,”’ he said to himself, his wise, | 
kind, ugly eyes brimmed over with tears. 
“*God love her! She’ll do!” 

The next day but one there was a big scene 
let into the last act of the little play which 
made even the red-mouthed girl gasp a little 
(she had been told certain things for the good 
of her soul, and kept hooded the envy in her 
eyes when she looked at Ellen) and it caused | 
Jalesco to ask if Ellen would look in on him 
in the morning to talk about a five-year 
contract. | 

She walked on the wet sands that night | 
with Peter, and was very happy and very still. 
It was not the happiness of the first week of 
her betrothal, that white ecstasy wherein | 
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Why this 
package 
is round 


Dromedary Cocoanut is so 
good, so full of freshly 
grated flavor, so moist, so 
tender that you wouldn’t 
want to waste a shred. 


And you don’t have to. 
There is a cover that goes 
back on, making the pack- 
age “ever-sealed,’’ thus 
retaining the freshness 
and the goodness till the 
last bit is used. And in 
order to have this cover, 
the package had to ke 
round. Every box con- 
tains a guarantee slip. 


Dealers everywhere or send 
je for one-cake package 
“40 unique Dromedary 
Cocoanut recipes.” 


The HILLS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Dept. A, 375 Washington St. 


NEW YORK 


The Other Brother 


she felt like the man of the miracle, “walking 


and leaping and praising God,” but it was per- | 


haps, after all, “life more abundantly.” She 
had made her bargain. She was going to have 
so infinitely more than most women; surely 
she could be content with a little less than 
some. And always, when the world pressed 
hard, there would be her strong tower of refuge 
|to retreat to. 

The little play ran four riotous weeks and 
was going famously when Jalesco decided to 
jopen in New York without more delay. 

On the last night in Los Angeles the whole 
company and Ellen came before the curtain, 
and the orchestra played Auld Lang Syne, 
and suddenly ali had slipped away but the 
Prince and the playwright, and the first strains 
of the Bridal Chorus were played before they 
gathered their wits and fled. The audience 
applauded with misty eyes. They were so 
radiantly young and beautiful, such gifted 
children of the gods, and it completed the pat- 
tern so perfectly. 

They had been married just before the 
performance, and after the quietest supper 
in the beach bungalow they would motor away. 
They were going east by the Canadian route 
and would join the rest in New York. 

Granny gave the steady-eyed bride a lovely 

old locket which had belonged to Dagon’s 
mother, and Karlin and Yan had lavished 
four weeks’ salary on jewels, but Peter’s 
amazingly frugal gifts to his new sister were a 
ihighly practical traveling typewriter and a 
ismall, smart umbrella. 
At sight of them Ellen flung her arms about 
this lean neck and kissed him so thoroughly 
that (his grandmother told him afterward) 
he glowed for three days. 

Then she ran down the hall to the large 
gray aunt who was waiting to help her change 
|her dress, and Dagon looked after her with all 
|his new-washed, shining soul in his wonderful 
jeyes. “T swear I’ll make her happy,” he said 
in a voice no audience had ever heard, ‘God | 
helping me!” 

“And me hounding you,” said the other| 
brother. | 


The Other Side of Don| 


(Continued from page 36) 





That youth continued unabashed, “ An’ 
|Janet, she got awful rattled, and then she 
went and told old man Worth that I could| 
| dance fine, when I wanted to, and he come——” } 
| “Came,” Frances persisted patiently. 

“__came,” echoed Don, “came over and 
|made me dance with that fat Rollins girl, 
jand that big Phelps thing. ‘Takin’ hold of 
|them is like takin’ hold of a sofa-pillow. If 





I got to dance, I’d rather do it with a good 
| stiff girl. I hate them soft ones!” 

“Donald!” I reproved, as Frances had lost 
out in her endeavor to keep from laughing. 

“Well, Maurice started it,” exploded Don, 
glaring balefully at his brother and scarcely 
j\less so at me. “You always blame me for 
|everything!”’ 

“T am not discussing your attitude toward 
Maurice at present, Donald,’ I told him 
icoldly, “I am referring to your way of speak- 
ing of the girls you have danced with. That 
is : 
| “Well, it’s so, father. And I bet you would 
|rather dance with mother or Miss Wildman 
lthan with Mrs. Rolfe!” 

“That will do, Don! And besides you have 
jnever heard me discuss the ladies who were 
gracious enough to dance with me. And I 
doubt if you ever heard Maur——” 
| “Haven’t I?’’ Don spread butter on his 
second waffle, scorn radiating from him in an 
almost visible aura. “You ought to hear him 


| 








holler about dancing with Letty Gray, and 
Letty isn’t a mean sneak, either, like Janet 
|Vance! An’ she doesn’t look at you through 
her hair an’ make you want to swat her head 
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= the sunshine of out- 
of-doors into every room in your 
home—with 


ACME 
QUALITY 


PAINTS & 
FINISHES 


Our two books—““Acme Qual- 
ity Painting Guide Book” and 
“Home Decorating’’—give prac- 
tical suggestions as to the kinds, 
colors and quantities of paints 


or other 


(inishes) to be used for every pur- 
pose. Both books are free on 
request. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. U Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Toledo 
Chicago Nashville 
Minneapolis Birmingham 
St. Louis Fort Worth 
Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco 
Cincinnati Topeka Los Angeles 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘touching-up"’ jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least 
a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, 
a varnish for floors, woodwork and fur- 
niture; Acme Qu lity White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and 
all similar surfaces; a quart of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 


Lincoln 
Salt Lake City 
Spokane 
Portland 
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—and saves 34 the Electricity 


OW OFTEN have you wished you had 
some way of turning down your Electric 
Lamp instead of turning it completely out ? 


HYLO is the solution, for you have a1 candle 
power glow when turned “LO” or a flood of 
clear white light when turned “HY” instantly 
by a touch of the string. 


Consider how much more contented and 
happy you feel when you have left baby asleep 
with HYLO turned “LO,” and the cost is only 
44 a cent a night for each HYLO lamp. The 
modern slogan in Electric Homes is— 


A Little Light all Night is RIGHT 


In the sick room, bedroom, nursery, stairway, 
hall, cellar stairs, porch and garage,. etc. 
HYLO turned “LO” is a genuine economy 
and convenience. It is also an Insurance 
Against Burglars and prevents accidents that 
are caused directly through stumbling in black 
darkness. 


HYLO Lamps turned ‘‘LO” use one-half the 
Electricity of Resistance devices. 


*& Hylo Carbon Hylo Mazda 
8 or % Candle 


ower 
16 or 1 Candle 
Power 


25 or 5 Watts 
20 or 1 Candle 
Power 
40 or § Watts 
32 or 1 Candle 
Power 


Price 60c Price 9o0c 


HYLO Mazda for 
plants. Same price 


Private Home and Farm 
-28 or 32 volts. 


Light Company, Electric 


Ask your Electric 
or Department Store to 


or Hardware Dealer 
supply you. 
Every HYLO is guaranteed— 
money back 1f you want it 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
33 West Broadway New York City 
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Guard Your Clothing 

-not only the things of your soldier away in 
camp, but your own clothes as well. 


%& WHITE TAR Garment Bags 


area year-round economy. They 
keep out dirt, moths, germs and 
wrinkles. With handy hooks and 
hangers; always ready; sizes for 
all purposes. 


Lavender bags, too. White Tar 
paper in rolls; pine, 90c; cedar, 
$1.00. At your regular store or 
direct from us Booklet on 
clothes protection—write for it. 
! The White Tar Company 
B Dept. 31, 103 John St., N. Y. City 
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‘The Other Side of Don) 


| off, either! An’ when she skates, ice or roller, 
she stands on her own legs an’ don’t have to 
| be held up by two boys.” 

“You will be late to class, dear,’ was 
Frances way of letting me out of the fray, 
and I made the most of the chance to escape, 
leaving her to restore peace, and endeavor to 
instil. the rudiments of the conventions in 
Don’s unreceptive mind. I wondered what 
Miss Logan thought of the outlook before her, 

'and I caught myself grinning in sympathy 
with Don’s views on dancing-partners. 


DURING the weeks that followed, Miss 
Logan managed to fulfil Frances ex- 
pectations in such a way as to-make good Miss 
Stratton’s prophecies and to win from Don 
the following high praise—at least from Don’s 
point of view: 
“Jo is a good sport, Dad. She‘is as much fun 
as another boy. An’ say! Since she’s here, 


Maurice is getting so he can fight without | 


getting so mad.” Don chuckled to himself 


over some recollection he did not choose to | 


share with me, and continued: “An’ my! 
You ought to see Jo skate! An’ coast! 


all right, Jo is.” 


It was several weeks after Don’s first confi- | 


dence concerning Josephine that I overheard 
his confidence to her about me. It was late 
in the afternoon, and Frances was telling 
me about a new gown she was having made, 


when Josephine and Don came home from | 


skating. We could hear them laughing and 
| stamping on the porch, and we knew by 
| Josephine’s “Down!” and Donald’s “Over!” 
that they were sweeping the snow off Hanni- 
bal. A moment later they all came in seek- 
ing the fireplace, bringing with them some of 
the invigorating chill they had been frolicking 
in for an hour. And as they ranged them- 


| on the way home. 


| dog, in a shivery group, Josephine standing, 
Don seated on the rug, while Hannibal lay be- 
tween them. Don was saying with great con- 
viction: “TI tell you, Jo, somethin’s wrong! 


things, and I never learn nothin’ I need to 
know. But Hannibal here! He runs round 
where he wants to, an’ does what he wants to, 
an’ knows all he needs to know, wherever he 
happens to be. He didn’t have to go to school 
to learn. But they make me go to school an’ 
study till I’m too stuffy to think, an’ I never 
know what to do! Sure’s I say or do what 
seems to me the only thing that suits, why, 
| somebody calls me ‘impident,’ an’ somebody 
says I’m actin’ like I wasn’t brought up. What 
is brought up? Grown folks is awful funny. 
If they’d let me alone, I’d know somethin’.” 
His voice was so wistful, in spite of his im- 
patience, that Frances and I looked at each 





other, divided between laughter and sighs. | 
“Poor little tad,’’ whispered the tad’s mother. | 
Josephine was listening without interruption, | 
her clear, thoughtful eyes untouched by the | 
faint amusement about her mouth, for she | 
stood in a ruddy glare of firelight, facing us, | 
Don, a sturdy | 


and we could see her plainly. 
black silhouette, continued bitterly. 


“When a fellow almost understands some- | 
thin’ he’s been thinkin’ about to hisself, and 


| asks some little question, why, the answers his 
| own father gives him is discouragin’.”’ 
Frances smothered a laugh at my expense. 
Don orated earnestly on. 
“You’d think your own father would know 
that when you ask him a question, you already 
know somethin’ about it or you wouldn’t ask, 


an’ if you know somethin’, you need to know | 
the rest an’ know it right. They don’t tell you | 


; lies, but they don’t tell you the truth, either. 
Dad is just fine, most usually, but he is awful 
9 


1 stupid about some things! 
Josephine Logan spoke for the first time. 


She’s | 


selves in front of the grateful warmth of the | 
blazing logs, Don was holding forth mightily | 
| on some subject evidently under discussion | 


| 
From the shadowy room where we sat unob- 
| served, we could see the three: girl, boy, and | 





There I sit all day in school studyin’ the silliest | 


Did You Leave the 
Current On or Off? 


When the ’phone or door bell rings—when 
you are called away from the ironing—you 
will never forget to turn off the electric cur- 
rent, that is if your electric appliance cord 
is equipped with a 


CNL venly PY 


SWITCH 


The switch will always be within easy reach 
—no stretching up to the lamp socket or 
disconnecting the cord from the iron. No 
danger of burning out socket or iron; of 
scorching dainty garments—no danger of 
fire. The C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch also 
adds greatly to the efficiency of the toaster 
and table stove. 


Take your electric appliance cords to 
your dealer and he will attach ‘‘Seventy- 
Fifty’’ Switches in a few minutes. 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 65 
cents to cover cost of each switch and 
mailing. Write for booklet, “‘Push the 
Button’’—free on request. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electrical 
Controlling Apparatus 


Buddington Humidifiers restore 
the natural moisture to the atmos- 
phere in heated rooms. They 
minimize colds and catarrh, keep 
furniture and wood-work from 
drying out, preserve plants, save 
fuel, and keep pianos intune, The 


BUDDINGTON 


“THE WICK 
HUMIDIFIER 
ean be jnstontiy attached to any radia- 
tor. Scientifically designed. Evaporates 
a gente of water in 12 hours on hot 
coils. 14 and 18 inch sizes—gold bronze 


and aluminum finish. Ask your dealer. 
If he can’t supply you, write for free 


trial offer. 
interior View 

ForHot Air Heat * 
We supply our 
Buddington Au- 
tomatic Humidi- 
fier, for installa- § 
tion in furnace, 
Ask fordetails. § 
Reid-Geisier 

fg. Co. 
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262" 


in One 
Month 





Here’s How— 


Mrs. Loomis: The lady pictured 
above lives in a very small town where 
but a small percentage of the inhabit- 
ants speak the English Language. She 
is no different than you—just human— 
ambitious and decidedly active. She 
has home duties too, but nevertheless 
she converted a month’s spare time into 
$262.00 cash. 


Our Plan Did It 


Not the plan alone of course; but Mrs. 
Loomis and our plan. In short—she 
simply filled in a coupon—similar to 
the one at the bottom of this column. 
It brought her the details. She made 
a quick decision and in a single month 
had $262.00 all her own, representing 
only the minutes she had formerly 
wasted. 


Quick Action 
Is necessary if you want a real oppor- 
tunity. Don’t say “To-morrow” — 
“Next Week” or “Some Other Time.” 
You can’t afford to. Realize fully that 
you need not spend one cent other 
than a postage stamp to return the 
coupon, that starts you on the road to 
big earnings and sure success. 


Don’t Worry 


about anything—start right now to be 
optimistic—for you are going to have 
money enough to meet your every 
needs. 

Conditions too favor you. You will 
help your community and earn money 
doing it. 

We want you. You want the plan and 
the money. Fill in the coupon—send it 
to us and get the facts by return mail. 


MAIL 
IT NOW 


Good Housekeeping 
119 W. 40th St., New York City 
Gentlemen: I wish to learn how I can earn 


money with your plan. 
immediately.” nies en oe ae 








YOU canporr Too 
















The Other Side of Don 


“The trouble with us, Don, is that we ask our 
questions when grown people are busy or wor- 
ried. They aren’t stupid; they know what we 
want, and they do answer us with the truth, 
but they do not always stop to explain all 
about it, because they haven’t time, partly, 
and partly because they understand it so well 
they forget we are just beginning to, and that 
their reply was not full enough. Then, of 
course, sometimes we ask things we could not 
quite understand if they did explain with more 
care.” 

“Then why don’t they say so, instead of 
telling you to ‘run-along, dear,’ the way mother 
does?” demanded Don. 


RANCES whispered that Josephine never 
made any reference to.the fact that she was 
older than Don, always meeting him on his own 
ground, and that she-always turned his confi- 
dential boy-judgments into loyalty without in- 
terrupting him or criticizing him... “I just 
have one fault to find with her; she never cor- 
rects his English! I do not know what pos- 
sesses Don! Maurice never talked as he does. 
‘Hisself!’ Don is hopeless. You wouldn’t 
think he had been ‘brought up.’ I wonder 
who said that to him?” There was some irrita- 
tion in Frances’s last comment! 

“Sh-h!” I whispered back. ‘What is Jo say- 
ing now? I am learning a lot about my imps— 
and myself!” 

“Well, Don,” her pleasant voice came to us, 
“T suspect it is as hard for grown folks to live 
with us as it is for us to live with grown folks. 
Sometimes”—her voice flashed into a quick 
chuckle before she finished whimsically—‘“I 
think a family is no place to bring children up 
in, but since that is a habit the whole world 
has fallen into, we will have to make the best 
of it! And it seems to me your family is one of 
the nicest ones for children to be in I have ever 
known.” 

“You bet!” agreed Don heartily, after a 
chuckle with Josephine anent the shortcomings 
of the family as a place tc grow up in, and for 
the life of me I could not help but agree with 
her myself! What puzzled me was Don’s un- 
derstanding of the humor in her unexpected 
comment, “‘ You bet!” he was repeating, ‘‘I got 
a dandy family! Say, did you see mother when 
she was starting to that faculty thing last 
night? Wasn’t she pretty? Gosh, but I’m 
glad I got a pretty mother. You ought to see 
some of the fellows’ mothers! I feel sorry for 
them. When I go home with Ted French, I 
don’t look at his mother any I can help, be- 
cause I think he must feel awful. He ain’t 
never id nothin’, though!” 

Josephine’s laugh rang out, and ours nearly 
betrayed us. Don gave a little commiserating 
giggle, and continued. 

“Maybe he is used to it an’ don’t notice. I 
thought Dad looked nicer than most of the men 
do in them clothes. He doesn’t look so awful 
silly. I like him better in his huntin’-clothes, 
though.” 

“T admired both of them immensely,” smiled 
Josephine good-naturedly, and they peered 
into the flames in silence for a few seconds. 
Don broke the stillness by a return to the 
queerness of parents. 

‘All the same, they are kinda funny! Be- 
cause Maurice is afraid of a gun, mother won’t 
let me have one, and Dad nearly always blows 
me up for somethin’ Maurice started.” 

“T do not think Maurice is afraid of a gun, 
Don. He is just more interested in other 
things. He knows a lot about music. And 
you know, Don, that you have a way of taking 
up little things Maurice says and making such 
a roar about them that of course your father 
has to speak to you.” 

Don chuckled unrepentently. Then he 
offered: ‘You are so fair, Jo! You ain’t like 
other girls. Just the same, somethin’s wrong. 
I wish I knew what it is! The other day, when 
Old Lady Clayton—” 

“Oh! Is Miss Clayton your teacher now?” 
hinted Josephine, without appearing to hint. 
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Select a Heating System 
That Postpones This 


At the present high price of coal it is no joke 
when we come to the last of the coal-pile. 
But don’t be too hard on the coal man—select 
the heating system that postpones this, one 


that gets more heat out of the coal, one that 
doesn’t WASTE coal. 


The Dunham Home Heating System is that 
system. It never lets the fire get any hotter 
than is necessary to keep the house between 
two pre-determined temperatures. Ifthe 
weather warms up, the Dunham System au- 
tomatically opens the check damper and shuts 
down the fire. As the thermometer drops, 
the Dunham automatically closes the check 
and opens the dampers that give more draft. 


The Dunham lets the heat die down at bed- 
time and raises it again at getting-up time— 
a uniform temperature is maintained during 
the day—all of this absolutely automatically, 
without anybody going near the cellar to 
regulate the dampers. You merely set the 
Dunham Thermostat (in the living room) as 
you would an alarm clock. The Dunham 
means saving of fuel by day and night—it 
means comfort when you return from after- 
noon calls or an evening at the theatre. 


With the Dunham System no radiator will 
ever hiss, gurgle or hammer, no water will 
drip or spurt. The Dunham is a heating 
system that is ever equal to the weather, au- 
tomatic in its damper-regulation and one that 
prevents waste. 


Don’t wait till zero weather is upon you— 
investigate NOW. Ask your architect or 
heating contractor about the Dunham System. 


Free Booklet. Property owners, tenants, 
real estate men, heating contractors, architects 
and builders chould read our latest book, 
‘‘Dunham Heating for the Home.” 


JUNHAM 


SYSTEM OF HEATING 


This device is one of the funda- 
mentals of the Dunham Home 
Heating System. It is known 
A the world over to heating en- 

eers as the device that revo- 
utionized Vacuum steam 
heating. Leading architects 
everywhere use it. It makes 
impossible the presence of 
water in radiators, it prevents 
their pounding and knocking, 


The DUNHAM reduces fuel consemetie®, 


causes the radiator 


i enly and quickly, eliminate 
Radiator Trap the Mestng = valve and spare 


ing water. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Division Sales Offices: 
Chicago New York San Franeisco 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Also Branches in 34 Cities in United States and 
Canada 
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—of sensible economy is answered 
for petticoats in one word— 


Heatherbloom Petticoats look and feel 
like silk, have all of silk’s beautiful 
lustre and shimmer—wear three times 
longer yet cost one third as much. 
The leading shops in your town sell genuine 
Heatherbloom Petticoats. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS 
361 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 


None genuine without this label— insist uponit. 


This 
AN Christmas 
| Give Baby a 
|'Roch-a-Bye 


It’s hard to decide what to give 
babies for Christmas—some- 
thing they themselves will enj 

—yetstilluseful ceortemet w= f 
The Rock-a-Bye Baby Swing 
solves this problem from every 
viewpoint. When baby is put 
in a Rock-a-Bye, he’s happy. 
He kicks and squirms with <ie- 





| common with architecture, and so it goes. 








light—he gets exercise—the 
rocking of the swing keeps him 
contented and he can’t fall out. 


SWING No. 1, $1. [“ Either swing can be hung) SWING No.2, $2. 

. [anywhere. They keep ba- . 
OTe ang an | bien off the draughty floor] Has fold eee 
trame and heavy | *24 out of mischief. They Sema oe Povonstd 
washable duck oe hepa by Ph3-1 snow - white washable 
basket. duck basket. 


Shipped any where in U. S., post age pail. Send cash or money 
order. On foreign orders en clo: se LSc extra for Swing No. 1 and 
25c extra for Swing No. 2. Money back if not satisfied. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO.,2704n Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
DEALERS ;—Write For Proposition 
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The Other Side of Don 


“Yes, I was going to tell you. When Miss 


Clayton sent me up io the superintendent’s | 
office for drawin’ a picture of her that looked |. 


so much like her it made her mad, an’ Old Had- 
ler wanted to know what I had to say for my- 
self, in that way some grown folks thinks is 
smart, an’ I said: ‘Drawin’ is somethin’ I 
know, by myself, same as Hannibal knows to 
turn round three times before he lies down, an’ 
if this picture wasn’t good, what did Miss Clay- 
ton get mad for? Yow look at it, an’ see if it 
don’t look like her. I can’t help it if she looks 
so funny herself that when I make the best pic- 
ture I can of her it makes the fellows laugh, 
can I? A picture of my mother wouldn’t make 
‘em laugh!’ why he took the picture, an’ when 
he saw it he laughed so quick it choked him, an’ 
he coughed awful. An’ then what do you 
think he said? He said: ‘So drawin’ is some- 
thin’ you know insti—” Don looked expec- 
tantly at Josephine, who supplied “‘instinc- 
tively’ and my son continued as though he had 
said the whole word—‘“ the same as Hannibal 
turns round before he lies down, eh? Well, do 
you know, young man, until just now I had 


| not known that fact concerning Hannibal. 


History neglected to mention it!’ And him the 
superintendent! Somethin’ is wrong, Jo.” 
“Tell you what, Don,” smiled the little win- 
ner of scholarships, “when you take what you 
know, as you know how to draw, and find out 
how it sort of fits in with a great many other 
things you do not know so— easily—it is sur- 
prising how interesting they become. In 
physics we find out that every color has a corre- 
sponding sound—though our ears are not sen- 
sitive enough to hear them all; so, you see, 


| painting really has a great deal in common 


with music, and music has many points in 
The 
thing you know instinctively is like a home- 
plate: you have to do something worth while 
to get away from it, and a great deal more to 
get back to it again. Oh, yes, and every sound 
makes a color! How is your seed list coming 
on?” 

“All right,” laconically, as he evidently 
ruminated on Josephine’s little dissertation. 
“The opium poppy-seeds came this morning, 
and the for-get-me-nots for Maurice. He 
wants them for bouquets for Janet Vance, and 
I guess he thinks they are going to be big as 
carnations. I never let on that they are little 
bitsy flowers. Huh!” 


ANNIBAL stretched himself out on the rug, 
and Don continued his mental struggle 
with things as they are. 

“T never knew music would help a fellow 
draw. I guess. I’ll practise my lesson this 
week. That dominant seventh chord must be 
awful pretty colored. . . . I wish you’d tell 
me why, when you act like you feel, it’s always 
wrong, and somebody jumps on you for it.” 

Josephine laughed. “‘Do not ask me that 
question,” she begged, as she changed feet. 
“When I coasted down Beacon Hill on your 
speeder because I felt like doing it—” 

Don gave a whoop; “Oh, yi! I ain’t 
laughin at you, Jo. Iam laughin’ at the look 
on Bob Wiley’s face when you shot out in front 
of him and that Bronson girl. He did a broad- 
jump that was a dandy, and dragged that fool 
girl with him. Did you hear her? ‘Oh, Mister 
Wiley! How terrifying! ” 

Don’s mimicry is another thing he “just 
knows,”’ and is at once the delight and terror 
of tn mother and me. 

ephine smiled half ruefully, turning 
Bn and sitting down the better to listen to 
Don’s further remarks. 

‘““When she saw who it was, she said: ‘Why, 
it’s that Logan girl! She is terribly clever and 
all that, but a hopeless tom-boy. I never saw 
such an un— un—’ ” 

“—conventional,” supplied Josephine. 

“« *—girl? Say! You ain’t pretty like 
mother i is, Jo, but I like awful w ell to look at 
you, an’ Bob Wiley, he looked at you like that, 


and then he looked at Miss Bronson the way I } 
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Heal 
Hot Water Bottle 


“The SPRING’S The Thing” 


Other Bottles may look like ¥] 
CELLO. But only in the genuine 


CELLO will you find this patented 
Expansion Spring. And without 
this Spring you do not get such 
durability. 

Because the metal expands and con- 
tracts under heat and cold. And un- 
less scientifically controlled, this soon 
causes the sides of the bettle to sag 
and collapse. 

CELLO—with expansion and contrac- 
tion perfectly controlled by this pat- 
ented Spring—will retain its shape— 
year after year for many years. 


When you buy a CELLO—you buy 
Guaranteed Satisfaction. And that guar- 
antee is backed by the pioneer man- 
ufacturers of metal hot water bottles. 


Ask your local Dealer to show you th 
CELLO Line. If he can't supply you— 
order direct from us. 
No. 150—(nickeled steel, guaranteed 
3-pint size—$2.00. 


No. 250—(nickeled brass, guaranteed 
5 years)—price $3.00. This is the 
finest metal hot water bottle 
made, both in material and 
workmanship. 


* 
A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


282 Commercial St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Oil Polishes Come 
and Go ----bill 
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Goes OnFOREVER 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
BuffaloN'Y U SA—Bridgeburg Ont.Cé 
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Felt Slippers 
w ULY 28 1908 


“Here Are Your Comfy 
Slippers, Mother” 


“What a dear child you 
are to have mother’s 
Comfy Slippers ready! 
Thank you ever so 
much! You must have 
known how tired I’d be.” 


REST A WHILE EACH DAY 


An effective way to relax and 
relieve the fatigue which comes 
at the end of the day, is to 
remove the shoes and put on 
Comfy Slippers. The soft, 
cushion-like felt rests the feet. 
And resting the feet rests the 
whole body. 


Only Daniel Green Felt Slippers are 
Comfy. ‘The Comfy label on the inner 
sole identifies this patented slipper. 
Look for this label. The best dealers 
everywhere sell Daniel Green products 
or can get them for you. If it is incon- 
venient for you to obtain them near by, 
however, send for our catalog and we 
will fill your order rather than have you 
accept a substitute. , 


A postcard request brings a 
charming story for children, “The 
Adventures of Bob and Boo.” 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
110 East 13th Street, New York City 
Comfy Footwear for Everybody 


APPAREL 


the latest fashion in Dresses. Coats, 
Suits, Skirts, Corsets, for mate. nity 
wear in as great a variety as other 
firms offer normal wo~en, together 
with equally valuable ‘‘Baby Needs.” 


_ 7 
XPECTANT MOTHERS 


Write for it today and tearn how to dress fashionably, 
omingly, and without extra expense, both before 
and after y'sbirth, in pretty clothes with patented 
adjustments which insure perfect fit and even hang 
St all times without alteration 
eae, Stylish garments sonnenl the condition, allow 
's-to-be to enjoy 2 norms is 2 wi 
(tata joy the normal social life without 
A We prepay all charges; guarantee satisfaction or refund money 
reso Lan B t Sth Ave. at 88th St. 
Dept. G-15 e ryan New Yerk 
Largest \fanufacturer of Maternity Apparel in the World 


Have Easy Feel] ae | 


icon Booklet FREE 
oid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE, 


Roft Tough Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion 
Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel.” 


Mrect buying 7 aad : 
Re went g gives surprising quality. 
guaranteed. 


COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 


4.70 


Postpaid 


comfort and satisfaction 


| The Other Side of Don 


| feel when Janet Vance is around—like he’d like 
to bat her on the head, you know—an’ said: 
‘Oh, I don’t know! Miss Logan seems to be 
| having a good time. I’m crazy about coasting, 
| myself!’ 
| An’ then she giggled kinda silly, an’ said: 
‘How interesting! When Josephine comes up, 
| let’s borrow her sled an’ go down once.’ Bob, 
| he wouldn’t. Said it was too late, an’ two 
couldn’t ride such a little speeder belly-buster 
anyway, an’ he wouldn’t give a hoot to ride 
| any other way. He happened to look at me 
| when he was sayin’ that, an’ I grinned at him. 
| He winked at me, an’ pasted me with a snow- 
| ball. She looked awful funny.” 

Don sat up, took his knees into his embrace, 
and sought more enlightenment. ‘Why was 
| that Bronson girl so snippy because you rode 
down hill the way it’s the most fun?” 

“Because,” responded Josephine Logan, and 
there was a singular wistfulness underlying 
the quizzical quality of her voice, “because 
| she has the usual three-dimensioned mind. 
She probably hasn’t even heard of the fourth, 
which is said to be within—where the Kingdom 
of Heaven is also said to be—and where you 
and I live most of the time, Donny-boy. And 
do you know, Don, sometimes I have a sicken- 
ing fear that a time may come when we will 
forget it, or at least forget the way in and out. 
We must try to keep the way open, mustn’t 
we, Don?” 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 





GHE pushed back the soft brown hair from her 

forehead in a boyish way of hers, and Don 
got slowly to his feet. I did not dream that he 
would understand her, but he put out his hand 
to touch her shoulder in an awkward boy- 
caress, saying gently—and Don was only nine, 
and a thorough outdoor, athletic sort of 
| youngster: 

“We will stick it out as long as we can, 
won’t we, Jo? I hate to think of getting so old 





that I’ll be like everybody else, so I can’t be ! 


told apart. Maurice wants to! He’d rather 
| go to a ‘sympathy’ concert with mother than 
go coasting. An’ the other day he was awful 
embarrassed when Mrs. Vance went by in 
| their car with Janet, an’ we was playin’ ball 
| out in the yard, an’ he didn’t have no hat on 
to lift to ’em. Maurice is awful good lookin’ 
an’ he behaves the way he is told, but some- 
| times he is awful madding.”’ Don shrugged his 
sturdy shoulders. ‘We had a fight, comin’ 
| home from school today, an’ he’d a licked me 
| if he hadn’t got so mad. I’ve told him, an’ told 
| him that he is stronger’n me, an’ could lick 
me if he didn’t get so crazy-mad he can’t see 
where to hit. He is better natured to fight 
with since you come, an’ has nearly done me 
up, once or twice!” 
Don chuckled, and added after a moment, 
| “But the madder Maurice gets, the more I 
feel like laughin’, an’ ain’t it funny how 


fast you can hit if you don’t get in a hurry 


inside?” 


If my son’s “sympathy” concert, and “‘mad- | 


ding,” and “embarrassed” touched his com- 
panion’s risibilities, she made no sign. 
simply dropped her arm across his shoulders as 
carelessly as Ted French might have done, 
and for a little while it was so still that we 


could hear the whispering of the flames, and | 


even the elfin song of a bit of sap singing in the 
apple-wood. The fire threw flickering eery 
shadows of them across the now dark room, 
and now and then a longer flame sent their 
shadows grotesquely to the ceiling. 


cadenza. 
“Hear that, Jo?” 


“Tt is the song of the Fire Spirit, don’t you | 
think? And Don, speaking of symphony con- | 


She | 


Don | 
looked appreciatively at Josephine, as the wee | 
song of the sap rose high and fine in a weird | 


certs; did you know that all the instruments | 


are tuned from the oboe? 


I know the conduc- | 


tor of the orchestra—it is his little girl I tutor | 


Sunday mornings while you go to Sunday- 
school. How would you like to have me ask 
him if we could go to some of their rehearsals 


| 





he 








Motoring 1g a 


Does your skin pay a motor tax? 


Whether you motor for health, for 
pleasure, or convenience, do not let it be 
at the expense of your good appearance. 
The one bane of automobiling is the toll 
imposed by wind and dust on the soft, 
sensitive skin of the face, neck, arms 
and hands. Flying dust settles on the 
skin, is driven into the pores by the 
rushing, roughening wind, and imbedded 
beyond the reach of soap and water. 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“Lhe Kind That Keeps” 


Remove it with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, 

“The Kind that Keeps,” the kind that cleanses, 
clears and beautifies—the perfect after-motoring 
clean-up. The dirt is removed, roughness gives 
way to velvety smoothness—the skin is revived, 
made young again. 

Made exclusively by Daggett & Ramsdell for 
more than twenty-five years, D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cz:am has help-d thousands to stay the signs of 
passing time, kept fresh the bioom and beauty of 
earlier years. satisfying, complexion-saving 
toilet need for every day in the year 

The cream for every person—a size for every 
purse. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE — Supreme among 
face powders, companion in quality and perfec- 
tion to D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream lure, per- 
fectly blended, dainty and distinctive, the E | 
exquisite touch on dress occasions. Flesh, white, 
brunette, 50c. Should your dealer be sold out, 
we will forward a box to you by return m.il 





on receipt of 50c in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amouretle sent free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 





DEPARTMENT 142 
D. & R. Building New York 7 
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PYWEEDER VAC & SWEEPER VAC 


iil 


Free trial of either of these 
Unique Vacuum Cleaners 
at our expense in your home 


We Want You 


even if you don't 

wish to buy, to see 

it and clean once 
with it 


Ge 


Send for *#! Heed 
Free trial of either Sweeper- Vac 


PNEUVAC CoO., 


yr 


Electric 


Worcester, Mass. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





'The Other Side of Don 


and find out how an orchestra works? I have 
been thinking I would like to do that.” 

“Oh, Jo! Could we? Gee, how soon? 
| Would there be a picture of an oboe in the dic- 
tionary?” This from Don, who had been wont 
to attend ‘‘sympathy” concerts entirely out of 
sympathy and by main force! 

“T fancy there would be, but I think I hear 





the wood-box calling to you. As for me, I’m 
off to a thirty-minute rendezvous with a man 
of more amazing irregularities of conduct than 
vou or I ever dared—or cared—to think about. 
The tryst is one of your father’s appointing, 
too! I’m surprised that so circumspect a man 
as himself should want me to keep such com- 
pany, and I a member of his household! How- 
ever, the old villain is dead and in his sarcoph- 


Pin Tray, 750 


ony That is the 
'watch-word of every 
patriotic woman today. 
Economy of foodstuffs and 
materials, of course, but 


No. 052 
The Individuality and Rare Beauty of 


David Davidson Platinums 


—afford a prompt solution to the gift problem. Delightful 
glimpses of quaint New England colonial scenes, exquisite 
autumnal foliage, mountains, dales and many other subjects 
dear to the heart of the out-of-doors enthusiast are cleverly re. 
produced in their natural colors. Davidson Platinums are ef. 
fective in pin trays and art mirrors, Every one will appreciate 
the adaptability of those harmonious, expressive pictures, 


even more important, the 
economizing of health, 
energy and time. 


Letting the Royal do your 
cleaning will greatly shorten 
your day’s work. The time 
and energy you now waste with 
old-fashioned cleaning methods 
can be placed at your country’s 


disposal. 


An hour a week, and less than a 
penny a day for cleaning your home 


thoroly-- that’s real 
economy, Royal 
Economy. Ask your 
dealer to demon- 
strate the Royal 
Cleaner in your 
home. 


Write for booklet 
No. 25. 


The 
P. A. GEIER 
Company 
5102 St. Clair Ave. 
CLEVELAND, O. 








To introduce our cata- 
logue of colonial style 
furniture specialties, 
we offer this handsome 
work basket of richly 
colored cretonne, and 
frame of birch in mission 
finish, at a bargain price. 
Stands 24 inches high 
and is an ornament to 
any sewing room. Your 
choice of prevailing 
color of cretonne. Ideal 
for holiday, wedding or 
birthday gift. Price, 
$1.25 delivered. West 
of the Mississippi, $1.50. 
For convenience and 
safety it is sent 
“knocked down.” It is 
very easy to set up. 
Directions with each 
basket. Strong, neat, attractive and 
guarantee it will delight you. Waste 
similar sty!e $1; West of Mississippi, $1.25. 


basket of 


Both bas- 


kets to same address $2; West of Mississippi, $2.50. 


Colonial Furniture Specialties Co., Dept. C, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
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useful. We 


agus these many centuries, so who’s afraid?” 

“\,ho? Dad?” puzzled Don. 

“No!” laughed Josephine, ‘He is very 
much alive, and passing apt to hold me up to 
scorn in history class tomorrow if I do not hie 
me to my room and get busy.” 

Still laughing, she doubled up two singularly 
efficient looking hands into two challenging 
fists. Don sprang instantly to defense, and 
they sparred briskly for a minute. Then she 
touseled Hannibal until he growled in fierce 
contradiction to his wagging tail, after which 
she disappeared to keep her tryst with the dis- 
reputable maker of history, and Don vanished 
to the, basement. 

And Frances and I turned to stare at each 
other in the gloom, wavering between tears 
and laughter. I do not know what was in her 
mind, but I, who had counted myself some- 
what different from the common run, felt a 
sudden sense of incalculable loss. I had a 
sinking feeling that after all I was probably 
indistinguishable from the rest of my kind and 
“could not be told apart.” I, who am getting 
to be rather an authority on things historical; 
who have even written some books on history 
that have run through several editions; who 
am still in demand as a dancer, and can flirt— 
discreetly, and I have sometimes flattered my- 
self, artistically—had a frightened feeling that 
I was just like everybody else. I wanted pas- 


sionately something I had lost; something Don | 


and Josephine still had—and cherished. 

Frances leaned a wet cheek against mine. A 
long sigh shook her slim unmotherly-looking 
body as she cuddled close to me. My arms 
tightened about her. “Never mind,” I whis- 
pered, comforting her for I scarcely knew what. 
“And after dinner we will sneak Don’s speeder 
out, and go coasting down Beacon Hill— 
belly-buster. I dare you!” 

And we did it! 


Your Red Cross and Mine 


(Continued from page 50) 


smile and a way of waving his hat at the per- 
son who is waiting to interview him. After 
the interview I wondered how a man of his 
responsibilities had the heart to smile, much 
less to wave his hat. He sat down before a 


desk that was piled high with everything from | 
| large gray socks, trench mirrors, and carpet 
| slippers to a New Testament. 


“We are just taking up,” 


almost a foot high, 
n ills in France.” 


This was a new aspect of the Red Cross. 
“Everything from safety-pins to sawmills | 


this Bureau of Supplies is called upon to fur- 
nish,” said Mr. Beniecke. 


mas "— He broke off and summed it up: 

“Everything pertaining to the comfort of the 
men, everything necessary to the making of 
temporary hospital shelter, the Red Cross sup- 
plies. This bureau’s duty is to promote the 
production of needed supplies and comforts, 


' to collect, pack, and ship them. 


“The Bureau of Supplies works in close touch 
with 





the Army and Navy divisions. But 





he said as he 
pushed aside a pile of letters and telegrams | 
“the equipment of saw- | 


“‘ Automobile trucks, 
shoes, drugs, locomotive boilers, flannel paja- | 


At A-t Shops and Department Stores 
Write for 82-page booklet (200 illustrations—an 
art magazine in itself) and one of these 25 

specimen Prints (state which one) postpaid Cc 


DAVID DAVIDSON STUDIOS 
55 Whitmarsh St., 
Providence, R.1I. 


irror with mahogany frame 


— decorated hox $1 


Isn’t 
this real 
comfort ? 


Experience it your- 

self with a Comfort Rail. 

Beautiful in appearance—modest in 
price. Makes a convenient place to 
warmand dry your feet at the radiator. 
Never gets too hot—just lets you get 
warmth from radiator. Attaches toany 
radiator in 5 minutes without tools. 


For sale by Department Stores, 
Hardware and Furniture Deal- 
ers, or sent postage prepaid 


anywhere in U. S. for 
cash or Money Order $3.75 
Dealers and Agents wanted 


If not satisfied, return in 10 days and we will refund 
money. Write for Comfort Rail to-day. 


THEXTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Minneapolis 


Get this book 
of 35 Recipes 
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Try it. 
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wood would work liKe wood-work should 


And clean itself (but that’s too good), 

You’d have less use for ‘‘Ruby Gloss’’— 

She'd have more time to gather moss. 

But insofar and inasmuch 

As woodwork isn’t made like such, Ae 

Your home will shine—please believe this rime— 
If “Ruby Gloss”’ is used next time. 


PUBY GLOSS 


Furniture and Auto Polish 
Dusts, Cleans, Polishes 


Gives hard, dry lustre to all highly 
finished surfaces, such as on Pianos, 
Victro!as, Hardwood Floors, Autos. 

Used with a “Ruby Gloss” Polish- 
ing Mop (approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute) i: is almost magical 
in results. 


Ruby Gloss 
Polishing Mop 
Patent Bottle 


If your dealer yh 
supply you send his 
name and 50c for reg- 
ular 16-ounce bottle 


The E. W. Hayden Co, 
Dept.11 Toledo,Ohio ~ 


| are usually successful.” 


| Castle, ‘‘for they are given barely enough to 
sustain life. 





WON’T DENT. 
WON’T RUST. 
AIR-TIGHT 


Witt’s Can and Pail are made of heavy 
deeply corrugated steel—galvanized and 
rust-proof—29 times stronger than plain 
steel. Witt’s resists the hardest knocks. 
It outlasts two ordinary cans. The lid 
fits air-tight and stays tight, but it can’t 
stick, Buy Witt’s for 

your home. It saves * 

you money. Write for 

booklet and name of 

nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. C-4 Cincinnati, O. 





Look for the 
Yellow Label 


WITT’S 
CAN and 
PAIL 


| mittee. 


| gency committee, is thus responsible to the 


| work. She is a power in the organization, but 
| it is the power behind the throne. 


| blue letters at the top of the Red Cross official 





VD itcians 
LAMPS 


Save money in your lighting 
bills. For a safe, odorless 
night light in the bedroom, 
the hall, the sick room, the 
bath room—anywhere — use 
Glow Night Lamps; instead 
of burning expensive gas or 
electricity needlessly. The 
“Glow,” burning kerosene, 
gives a steady, white, odor- 
less light—200 hours for one 
cent. Artistic in design. 
$1.00 deli vered—money 
back if not satisfied. 
Free book on request 


H.G. McFaddin & Co., 34 Warren St., New York 
200 Hours of Light for One Cent 


Your Red Cross and Mine | 


while the absolute necessities are supplied to | 
the men in the ranks by the government, those | 
things which, while not absolute necessities, add | 


| immeasurably to the comfort of life are sup- 
| plied by the Red Cross. 


For instance, the 
government does not supply men with sweet 
chocolate; the Red Cross does. We are ready 
to send to cantonments here or to points in 
France anything from an ambulance to a pack- 
age of cigarets.” 


They Don’t Forget to Write Home 
HOUSANDS of American boys may be in 
the trenches by Christmas. But Ameri- 
can Red Cross workers will be near them, and | 
after the battle they are the ones who will | 
send home word of the boy who is missing or 
wounded. Mr. William R. Castle in telling of 
the work of the Bureau of Communication said: 
“Can you imagine what it means to parents 
to have our workers write them friendly, per- 
sonal letters assuring them that their son is 
safe though wounded, adding, perhaps, some | 
message from him that he is too sick to write? | 
If he is missing, we write telling of all the 
clues we are following to find him. And we 


The Bureau of Prisoners’ Relief supplies 
food and clothing to American prisoners in 
Germany. 

“These men in German prisons can not be 
said, technically, to be starving,’ said Mr. 


But they are so nearly starved 
as to be an easy prey to disease. Through this 
bureau packets of food are sent. The German 
government allows the Red Cross to send three 
ten-pound packages per man once a fortnight. 
Major Murlin of the Surgeon General’s De- 
partment is the food expert who decides upon 
the contents of these ten-pound packages. 
You may be sure they are rich in food-value. 
Russians, Rumanians, and Serbians have also 
been supplied with food by this bureau.” 

I had begun to feel in all this interviewing of 
Red Cross officials that it was singularly appro- 
priate that Red Cross headquarters should be 
dedicated to the memory of women. Before 
war was declared, I had always thought of 
Miss Mabel Boardman, Miss Jane A. Delano, 
and Mr. Charles L. Magee as the personnel of 
the Red Cross. “‘Cherchez la femme,” I said to 
myself. 

I found Miss Boardman on the Central Com- 
In the chapter and by-laws of the Red 
Cross, the powers of the committee are de- 
fined as “the entire control, management, and 
administration of the American National Red 
Cross.” (The War Council, which is the emer- 


Central Committee.) Because she has worked 
since 1904, holding several offices of the greatest 
importance and responsibility, Miss Boardman 
is able to give the Central Committee the bene- 
fit of her invaluable experience in Red Cross 


Whether women’s names appear in small 





stationery—and not one does, although fifteen 
names are given there—does not seem to 
trouble Miss Jane A. Delano at all. A tall, 
fine-looking woman with gray hair and a face 
that is usually very kind, but that can be 
stern, Miss Delano is a very mother of nurses. 
Under her direction are over twelve thousand 
women who wear the gray of the Red Cross 
nurse. Already many are in France bringing 
America’s help in time of agony. Miss Delano 
spoke of base units ready to go to France with- 
in a few days, fifty hospitals fully equipped 
and manned with American doctors and their 
right-hand aids, the Red Cross nurses. She 
spoke of the organization of navy detachments 
of nurses—forty to fifty nurses whose work is 
in navy hospitals—of hospital units that are 
comprised of one head nurse and twenty 
nurses under her, supplementing the staff of a 
base hospital; of emergency units of nurses; 
of the gathering together of nurses for special 


mite 


WINDOW 
SHADES 


oY } yes } 

Cvenly trimmed 
‘ 
edges-and 
uniform 


mi Pp 
widths 


HERE'S one 
P BIG reason 

or your 
“COLUMBIA” iintand of 
merely asking for ‘“‘win- 
dow shades”: Widths are always uniform— 

edges are always EVENLY trimmed 
Just such details have led millions of women 
to buy shades by that name, ““COLUMBIA.” 
For they know “‘Columbia’’means distinctive 
style—wide choice of rich colorings—hand- 
some tarnish-proof electro-plated fixtures 
—and the rust-proof, dust-proof CLOSED 
roller-end. At your dealer’s note the con- 
venience of the READY-TO-HANG pack- 
age. And ALWAYS look for the name 

“Columbia” on the roller-end. 
The Columbia Mills, Incorporated 
New York City 
World's Largest Makers of Shades 





‘Millinery atHome 


Delighted students of the 
Woman’s Institute are sur- 
prising their friends with 
stylish hats they have 
made themselves at little 
cost. MissMapes of New 
York writes: ‘‘Havejust 
completed themostbeau- 
tifulhatleverhad. Itcost 
three dollars and my friends say it looks 
like twenty.’’ Miss Turner, Pa., says: 
“‘Have made hats forall the family 
materials I had on hand.’’ Miss Johnson 
N. C., “I have made, trimmed and sold 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of hats during 
the past month to satisfied customers.’’ 

You, too, can quickly learn at home to 
make your own hats or become a milliner. 
Send today for handsome booklet telling 
ali about our new easy method. 


Woman's Institute, Dept. 8-YM , 425 Fifth Ave., New York 


In using advertisements see page 6 





At the Panama 
Exposition 
The only jury which heard and tested 


all phonographs recommended that 


Sonora be given the highest marking 
for tone quality. . 


ETWEEN The 
Highest Class Talk- 


ing Machine in the 
World, the Sonora, and 
the ordinary phono- 
graph, there is as much 
difference as there is be- 
tween cream and milk. 
Hear this famous instrument. 
For magnificent beauty of 
tone, for handsome design lines, 
and for the extraordinary perfec- 
tion of individual parts, the 
Sonora is unequalled. Be sure 
to hear the Sonora before you 
buy! 
There is just the model you want 
at the price you wish to pay. 
$50, $55, $60, $75, $100, $110, 


$135, $150, $175, $200, $250, 
$375, 8500, $1000. 


Sonora [Ohbonograph Sales 
Company, Inc, 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
279 Broadway, New York 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC 
PATENTS of the phonograph indusiry. 





—scientifically compounded to 
whiten and preserve teeth—make 
gums healthy, therefore pink and 
firm—cleanse and purify the mouth. 
Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Babies’ Hand Made Garments 


Convent work, imported French quality, at 


~ domestic prices. My designs are original and 
exclusive, with exquisite needlework, appeal- 
ing especially to diserminating mothers who 
appreciate dainty garments. Illustrated book- 
let 8 on request. 


Vay Belle DaVis,; Marine Bldg. Chicago, IL 


We Ca 
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| girl came to get them. 


| pity for those who lie with wounded bodies 
| perhaps very far from home. 


| we are plunged into the business of fighting, 
there sweep over every one of us great waves | 


' human kindness should have to be organized 
with division managers and bureau heads, 
| with filing-cabinets and wire baskets for in- 


| help those who are suffering in this war.” 


Your Red Cross and Mine 


work, especially those who are trained in the | 
care of mental diseases. And as she spoke, a 
listener seemed to see falling into line thou- 
sands of women wearing the Red Cross, ready 
to endure all risks on the sea and in a strange | 
country in order to alleviate suffering. 


Cleaning Up Around Cantonments 
HE newest line of service for our nurses,” 





said Miss Delano, “is in the zones sur- 
rounding the cantonments in this country. | 
We are now sending a nurse with one or two | 
helpers to be responsible for conditions within 
a radius of five miles about a cantonment. | 
For it is not enough to keep the cantonments | 
themselves clean in all senses of the word, 
if their surroundings breed contagion and | 
temptation.” 
“What is the work of the Women’s Bureau?” 
“Chiefly supervision and inspection of all | 
the work done by women throughout the coun- | 
try.”’ said Miss Florence Marshall, the head of 
the bureau. “There is the supervision of 
general supplies, of comfort-bags, and mis- 
cellaneous articles, of hospital garments and 
supplies, and of surgical dressings. With the 
organization by divisions, much of the inspect- | 
ing of supplies will be done locally, and our 
office here will be able to give more of its time 
to directing the organization of classrooms 
throughout the divisions, and to the solving of 
innumerable problems. We must be an infor- | 
mation-bureau for the local chapter heads.” 


I? is one thing to study blue-print charts and | 
to hear from the headquarters of the largest 
national organization in the country that the 
aim of all this organizing is efficiency. I 
couldn’t help wondering if it really worked. 

The morning I returned from Washington I 
presented myself at local headquarters and 
joined the Red Cross. 

“And now what can I do?” I asked. 

“Sit right down here and make four-by-four 
compresses,” said some one in a nurse’s cap. 
“This woman will show you how.” 

I was hurried into a white apron and cap— 
the Women’s Bureau at Washington requires 
them as a detail of their standardization of 
workrooms. There is nothing spectacular 
about making compresses. It is fussy, rather 
nervous work and even the delight of seeing 
them pile up in a mound of neat little squares 
palls after two hours. But the large room 





y | was filled with women who were doing this 


work. 

As soon as I had made five, a white-capped 
“We are packing and 
shipping them as fast as they are made,” she 
explained. “We have had a hurry call for 
them by cable from France.” 

“How are they used?” I asked. 

‘They are the first dressing on a wound.” 

I looked down at my small pile of five, and 
my eyes suddenly blurred. Those little white 
squares brought all the agony and heartbreak 
of this war very near. I am not a nurse and 
can not go to France. But they will go for me, 
small symbols, made with my own hands, of 


The Red Cross is nothing more nor less than 
a colossal experiment in human kindness. 
Paradoxically enough, at the same time that 


of pity and sympathy for all suffering and a 
tremendous desire to lessen it. That such 





coming and out-going mail, and with big busi- 
ness men at the head of it, is one of the phe- 
nomena of our complex civilization. We dress 
the Golden Rule in very modern garb! But 
the test of it all is whether it works. It does. 
Go to the nearest Red Cross chapter head- 
quarters and say, “‘I want to do something to 
You 
will find yourself at work in three minutes. 


ROM a house 
all dusty, dirty 
and littered up 

to a home with 
floors spick and 
span— bright and 
clean —is a short 
step with a Bissell 
to’ aid you. 
Compared with the 
old broom-method of 
sweeping, it is magic- 
like because  back- 
ache is eliminated, 
work is cut in half, 
and the sickening 
dust is done away 
with—by the 
time-tried 


*BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 


The Bissell is as superior a carpet sweeper 
as other sweepers are to the ruinous, dust- 
raising broom, because 41 yeats experience 
in the exclusive manufacture of sweepers 
has developed many exclusive Bissell fea- 
tures which are years in advance. 

Bissell’s ‘‘ Cyco”’ Ball- Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers are $3.25 to $6.2 Vacuum 
Sweepers, $6.00 to $12. 50—depending on 
style and locality. At deale rs’ everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada, too (345 


2 Altractive Summer-and-Winter Porch at 
Short Hills, N. J., furnished by Leavens 


A wide range of styles and your own 
custom finish give unlimited latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Is unique in this respect—that you have 
a manufacturer’s unlimited stock to select 
from either in Modern, Cottage, Colonial 
or other pleasing designs, and in addition, 
if you so desire, you can exercise your own 
individual taste and judgment in the selec- 
tion of finish to harmonize with” surround- 
ing interiors. This combination of service 
is productive of the greatest satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Appropriate and pleasing designs for the 
entire home furnishing. ; 

Shipments carefully made. Send _ for 
package No. 3, containing over 200 illus- 
trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 


——<—<<< <= 








Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Madam: 

Our New Fall Magazine 
cf Fashion, illustrating the 
very newest and finest things 
in Women's Misses and Child- 
Tene high grade wearing apparel, 
the most unique magazine of its 
kind published in America - is 
Send for it at once. 


now ready. 


There ie no charge. 


NEWCOMB-ENDICCTT COMPANY. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. F 


| it will hold no more. 








About the Author 
of Mother 


(Continued from page 25) 
taking care of a small boy and my own kitch- 
en at the same time. In those days every 
story was the cause for a great celebration. 
Nowdays nothing is half so much fun.” 

It is obvious that even in those meager 
years, guided by her own sturdy will and capac- 
ity for work, and with poverty over the face of 
everything, those drudging days were for the 
girl Kathleen filled with the taste of cloud. 
The drama of them, of her little-motherhood, 
the fun of their desperately eager struggle, the 
youth of it, the tragedy of it, the fun of it, are 
closely knit in the moral and mental fiber of the 
Mrs. Norris of to-day. They are in the warp 
and woof of her writing, her living, her thinking. 
They have helped to build up the broad sym- 
pathies of her, the ready laugh, the ready tear. 

In her marriage:‘in 1909 to Charles S. Norris, 
novelist himself and brother of Frank Norris, 


‘was struck the flint which seemed to bring into 


spark Kathleen Norris, novelist. After some 
years of more or less desultory working on a 
San Francisco newspaper, during which time 
she tried fiction, and gave it up in discourage- 
ment, she married and came East to live. 
; During the second year, she took the seven- 


leagued leap from the New York Telegraph to 


} the Adlaniic Monthly, and began her spectacu- 
lar rise to her present eminence. 
If Mrs. Norris has a hobby outside of her 


! almost abnormal love of work and an instinct 


to mother the children of the world and run 
away with a Fordful of them every now and 
then on no-grown-ups-allowed, all-day pic- 
nics, it is her keen belief in and enthusiasm for 
ithe economic independence of woman. A job 
and an income for every woman in the world is 
‘the first step toward better days! “It is,” she 
says, ‘‘the great underlying principle upon 
which rests the modern-woman question.” 
With a husband, a son, a home, five novels, six 
novelettes, and thirty short stories some of the 
products of her last six years, Mrs. Norrisisa bril- 
liant and inspiring exponent of her convictions. 


_Desser ts We Can Afford 


(Continued from page 77) 


Serve with milk or a 
sauce made from fruit-juices. The following is 


| a typical and economical brown rice pudding. 


Wholesome Pudding 1400 Calories 


1 cupful natural brown rice 14 cupful milk 

t cupful apple-butter 3 tablespoonfuls sugar 

I eag 14 teaspoonful salt 
Soak the rice overnight in cold water to 

cover. Cook in the same water in a double 


boiler with the salt until tender. Beat the 


; egg, add the sugar and milk, then the cooked 
| rice, and fill a pudding-dish with alternate 


layers of this mixture and apple-butter, having 
the rice on top. Bake till brown in a moderate 
oven. Serve with cream or caramel sauce. 
Mrs. T. P. Cross, 5413 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Fruit dumplings are inexpensive and appetiz- 
ing. Entire-wheat flour of the commercial 
type from which some of the bran has been 
removed can be used in place of white flour 
in making the dumpling mixture. The entire 
wheat is especially good combined with fruit. 


2200 Calories 


lg pound prunes stewed 
and slightly sweetened 


Prune Dumplings 


A baking-powder biscuit 
dough made in the S 
usual way from Vf cupful butter 

I pint of bread flour 4 cupful brown sugar 

lg lemon or sour orange 
Roll dough to one-fourth inch in thickness. 
Cut in rounds four inches across. In the center 


of each round place as many of the stoned 


| prunes as can be covered by bringing the edges 


of the dough together. Ina dripping pan, make 
a sirup of the prune juice, butter, sugar, and 
grated rind and juice of the lemon. Place the 
dumplings in the pan while the sirup is boiling 


| hard and bake in a hot oven twenty minutes. 


There should be sirup enough to half cover the 
dumplings. Any cooked fruit can replace the 
prunes used. Mrs. 4. E. Smith, Marlboro, Mass. 
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No. 535. Cut Glass Water Set in Daisy Pattern. 
Six beautiful glasses and water pitcher. 
wonderful value 

No. 536. Pitcher only 

No. 537. Set of Six Glasses only 


No. 347. Solid 
10K Gold Brooch 
with enameled forget- 
me-nots and pearls, 
equipped with safety 
catch, An extraor- 


bargain 2-90 
A Way of Saving 


To save time, energy and money is at all times 
worth while, but to do so has never been more neces- 
sary and important than now. Everyone is urging 
economy but no one is advocating sacrifice. 

Sitting comfortably at home with our catalogue you 
can select your gifts with thought and care. Se’ nding 
your order to us by mail does away with the nerve- 
racking hours spent in the crowded shopping districts 
and saves the energy always expended among the 
throngs of Christmas shoppers. 

The “Baird-North Way” is the open door to an 
economical Christmas. We buy in large quantities 
ane you get the benefit of our saving. We take advan- 
tage “of the low market prices in the off seasons and this 
foresight is clearly shown in the prices we quote. 

You get the most for your money because we get the 
most for ours. 

You can learn for yourself by sending for our 200 
page catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather 
Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, Tableware, etc. 


Every article is guaranceed to 
satisfy you or we will refund 
your money. We guar- 

antee free, safe 

and prompt 

delivery. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me 

. FREE without obliga- 
tion your 200 page cat- 
alogue, containing 10,090 
articles of jewelry and gifts. 





Sent Deb Sees ae tn 
AUTO -WHEEL Convertible Roadster 


The most wonderful boy’s wagon in the world. Turn up th 
sides and it’ 3 areal Coaster, Turn them back and it’s a regular 


msinone. M: e manufacturers 


‘agon 
@ handsome FELT PENNANT. 


BUFFALO SLED CO., 151 Schenck St., 
In Canada: PRESTON, ONT. N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Large Broad Wide Table 
bt, Ttop— Removable Glass 
Service Tray — bouble 
Drawer— Double 
Handles— Large Deep 
Undershelves — ** Seien- 
tifieally Silent”—Ruabber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A hich grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet 
attempted for ease of action, 
Geyerat Uttrty, and absolute 
noiselessness. Warre NOW 
ror « Desc: rettve PaMPHLET 
axp Deaver’s Name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
958 Ins. Exg. Bldg., Chucago, li, 


using advertisements see page 6 
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Scene: Mrs. Homebuilder, Her Archi- 
tect and Her Painter visiting a Bridge- 
port Standard Service Department and 
Selecting the Finishes for Her New 
Home. 


Mr. or Mrs. Homebuilder: At the 
nearest Bridgeport Standard Service 
Department you can see all of the latest 
wood finishes on Real House Trim, 
Real Model Doors, Real Flooring and 
Real Wallboard. You can tell just 
what the finished job will look like 
before it is started. Until you have 
really seen the beautiful new browns 
and grays which leading architects are 
specifying, you cannot realize the 
wonderful possibilities in the finishing 
of interior woodwork with 


IDGEPO 
RTANDARLS 


WOOD FINISHES - 


Stan — Filler — Wax — Varnish 


That's just what our Service De- 
partments are for—to show you these 
beautiful new effects, and to co-operate 
with you, your architect and your 
painter in carrying out your individual 
ideas for an entire house or a single 
room. 


Write for list of Service Departments— 








| Desserts We Can Afford 


Tapioca, both of the pearl and instantanous 
or granulated varieties, is another inexpensive 


| is perhaps both old and new. It is a revival 
| from the time of brick ovens. In a but- 
| tered casserole place a layer of sliced apples 
| generously sprinkled with brown sugar, cover 
| with a layer of soaked tapioca; repeat and 
cover with a layer of apple and sugar. To one 
| cupful of tapioca use about six medium-sized 
apples and one cupful of brown sugar. If you 
| use the pearl tapioca be sure that it is soaked 
| overnight. Fill the dish with cold water, using 
| about three cupfuls. Cover and cook five 
| to six hours in a slow oven. (If a fireless oven 
is used this dessert can be cooked by having 
the gas turned on one-half hour and then 
cooked overnight or several hours on the 
retained heat.) Serve hot or cold with whole 
milk or plain cream. The youngsters will be 





| sure to want a second helping. This pudding 


furnishes 1665 calories. 

The Thanksgiving or Christmas 
would not be quite the same to many of us 
without a steamed pudding. This year it 
must be a simple one and made with whole- 
wheat. Here is an excellent one. 

2143 Calories 


entire-wheat 


Ginger Pudding 
! 154 cupfuls 
our 
I tablespoonful orange- 
juice 
'4 tablespoonful salt 
14 tablespoonful ginger 


2 cupful molasses 
1'3 tablespoonfuls melted 
fat y 
'§ cupful sour milk 
| '4 tablespoonful soda 
| Grated rind '4 orange 
Mix the soda, ginger and salt with the flour 
and add to the rest of the ingredients. Beat 
all thoroughly. 
and steam 50 minutes. Serve with orange 
sauce by mixing one cupful brown sugar with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour. Pour over one 
and one-half cupfuls boiling water and boil 
till thickened. Add one tablespoonful butter 


| source of desserts. This baked tapioca pudding , 


dinner | 


Pour into a well-greased mold | 





N America today there are 
only a few old makes of 
pianos which have held public 
esteem throughout the years. 


Can you afford to select 


also for samples of woods you are most 
interested in. Address Box 200. 


Ghe BRIDGEPORT 
Woop FINISHING Co. 


New MGi/ford Conn. 


BOSTON 
8 Portland Street 


and grated orange-rind. 


Pot-Cheese Cookies 


6 tablespoonfuls unsalted 
shortening 
16 teaspoonful salt 


your piano without knowing 
the Hallet & Davis — one of 
the very oldest > Made since 
1839, finer today than ever. 
Art catalogston request. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO Co. 
142 Boylston Street Boston 
THT OT OTT 


1620 Calories 

'¢ pound (about 4 cup- 

ful) pot cheese 
1 cupful pastry flour 

Jam 

Cream shortening, salt, and cheese very 
thoroughly together. Then add flour and blend 
well. Roll out very thin, cut in diamonds, 
place a tiny bit of jam in the center, fold over, 
and bake in a quick oven until brown. This 
recipe makes thirty tiny cookies. 
Mrs. M. L. Blum, 745 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


Tested Uses for Approved 
Foods 


(Continued from page 82) 
intent on serving the foods urged by the Food 
Administration. Whatever the brands, they 
are used in the following proportions: For 
pancakes mix equal parts of liquid with the 
prepared flour. Water, milk, © evaporated 
milk, or dried milk can be used, or the pancakes 
may be mixed with rice-water left from cooking 
rice. Do not, however, attempt to use sour 
milk or buttermilk with prepared flours. In 
every case beat the batter until all the lumps 
| are removed and cook on a hot griddle in 
| unsalted shortening. Never attempt to fry 
| them in butter. Even if it were not 
extravagance, it would still be inadvisable to 
use butter as a cooking medium, because the 
high temperature burns it and destroys all 
flavor. The above proportions make a thin, 
| tender, and crisp cake. For a thicker, more 
substantial, and equally tender cake, increase 
the proportion of flour, using one level cupiul 
to three-fourths cupful of liquid. Measure 
the prepared flours after sifting if there is the 
slightest tendency to cake. 

None of the varieties tested are salty enough 
for the average palate, and one-half teaspoon- | 
ful to each quart of flour may well be added. 
A complete list of all the brands approved by | 
Dr. Wiley will be mailed you upon receipt of | MARVEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
a stamped, addressed envelop. Housekeeping | 105 West Monroe St., Chicago 
Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City. | #¢=————= —— = 








CHICAGO 
78 West Lake Street 


NEW YORK 
G East 39th Street 
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She 


ELECTRIC 
SUCTION CLEANER 


Thousands Are Sold 


—every year to housewives 
everywhere after demon- 
stration of its excellent 
qualities. The wonder- 
ful APEX nozzle which 
“* pokes- UNDER-things °” 
makes it most practical. 


Clean Your Silver 
with —No Tiresome Rubbing 


MARVEL © 


SILVER POLISH 


Easily removes the soiled, dark- | 
ened coating on silver without the 
customary rubbing—does not scratch the | 
silver—leaves a finish of soft, velvety luster. 

Marvel Aluminum Polish is the only prod: | 
uct on the market that will polish alumt | 
num without scratching and, at the same | 
time, clean it. | 

If your dealer doesn’t handle Marvel Polishes, 

send 25c to cover postage and we'll ship you 

an 8-ounce sample package of each. 


ee 


If your Electrict!] dealer can‘t 
show you an APEX cleaner—write 
us for Folder No. 110 and full de:ails. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1111 Power Ave., Cleveland 
DEALERS!-— Write us! 
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Now is the Time to Save 


And this is one way to doit. Save rug 
and floor-repair expense today by equipping 
all your furniture with 


‘FELTOID 


CHAIR 
CASTERS” Tits 
They glide silently—never scratch and 
wear indefinitely. 
Buy them at department, hardware and 
furniture stores—or write us for Feltoid Book 
No. 4 giving styles and prices. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
Division of The Bassick Company 
Dept. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 











| 
Presents Sent Direct to| 
Soldiers 


(Continued from page 74) 


A bit of equipment every mother feels better 
| for knowing her son has with him in camp is 
this First Aid Kit with articles carefully 
selected and packed. ‘The first aid remedies 
are in a compact little case 8x 5 in. in size; $2 


GUNLOCKE 


The Quality Bedroom Furniture 


VERY housewife who 
has Gunlocke bedroom 
furniture in her bedrooms 
takes particular pride in 
showing it to her friends. 


Gunlocke chairs and rockers are 
so artistically designed and so at- 
tractively made that they at once 
command the admiration of every 
woman. 


The many styles, patterns, de- 
signs and finishes of Gunlocke 
bedroom furniture give you a 
good variety to select from. 


You can get Gunlocke bedroom 
furniture from almost any first 
class dealer. Insist upon seeing 
the trade mark, because it is your 
guarantee of high class materials, 
good workmanship and artistic 
design. Look for the Gunlocke 
trade mark it's the sign of quality. 


W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co. 


WAYLAND NEW YORK 


ee 


Write today 
for our free 
bo oklet 
“Chairs and 
Rockers in 
My Home.” 
It tells an 
interesting 
story. 


Should be a healthy, 
happy, growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Uncle Sam intends for his boys to be happy 
4 sr age ye and here is a case for the sailors and soldiers 
re exceptionally soft. smooth an . . . ss = 
non-irritating flannels (65c to $2.00a to keep their matches in. It is made of khaki 
yard) and are sold only by us. "Non and is large enough to accommodate the 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on A ; Si 
selvage except silk warns. necessary matches a soldier or sailor is 
| likely to carry about with him; 25 cents. 





Send for Free Sample Case 

“ containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 
lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
ts, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
ry articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 

mation on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 

Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 

THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1855 nown around the globe 


Accommodating enough to turn itself into a 
polisher upon occasion is the box of the 
Soldiers’ Shine Kit below. The whole affair, 
only 6 in. long and containing a box of tan 
shoe polish is an invitation to the boy away 
from home to give his shoes the famous shine 
in time that without doubt saves nine; $1.50 
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| The Powder Boy 


Amuses the baby and ministers to 


its comfort, Within the boy's body is 
alcum which shakes through Sent on Famous Piedmont Re Ce:ar 
Ch 


1 : ns in the top of his head. . F best. Your choice of 
arge bow of satin ribbon dresses ‘i j 9o styles and desiyns 

him up and he comes fn a pretty gift ree ria sent on 15 days’ free 

box with an appropriate verse—a 7 trial. We pay the freight. 4 Piedmont pr: tects 

gift of rare . Jurs, woolens, and plumes from moths, mice, 

appealtoa dust and damp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed in 

young mo- every home. Lasts generations. Finest Xmas, 

ther. Pin wedding or birthday gift at great saving. IW7tte today for our 
celluloid oe 4 Amas catalog and reduc.d prices—all postpaid, free to yotte 
3c, - : " cif PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 19, Statesville, N.C. 
2 ost- 5 J 

Paid for 

$1.00 to in- DO NOT BORROW TIME FROM YOUR NEIGHBOR 
troduce our 

72-page * 
Gift An- No. 1708 


nual 
sugges’ ic Send for 
Catalog 
6c. 








Use the Cricket Yarn 
Winder instead: it is 
slway® ready, and ad- 


ae = A justs itself to your 
ee neeis 





of Gifts t 
carry a ines 
Sage of fore 


An everlasting 
mis friend — and a most 

timely gift, specially 
Thru your dealer preferably; 
if notin stock direct. 


Miss Lord’s Craft Shop» 
Erie, P: 


Plain finish $2.50 boxed. 
postpaid. y . 


Decorated 2 Ns 
$3.50 My \ 
wooden arms 
to you I'll tend, 
2 And wind your wools, 


and be your friend! 


e and that may pe obtained without extravagance. 
k is a real help to the Christmas shopper. We send it 
any purchase or alone for 6c. It contains a matchless 
coll ectio n of Babyhoo'l gifts. Address the 


Pohlson Gift-Shops, 32 Bank Bidg., Pawtucket, R. I. 





In using advertisements see page 6 





By All Means 
Protect Your Baby 


There is an every-day menace to baby’s health 
in the wood top food tray of the ordinary high 
chair. Its cracks and corners are breeding 
places for dangerous disease germs wh c:. con- 
taminate baby’s food. on 

Protect your child by providing one of these 


new 
¥% SAFETY FIRST 
High Chairs 
with sanitary “Snowflake” food tray. The one- 
piece pressed steel plate has no corners, cracks 
or pores to absorb and accumulate spilt food. 
Indestructible ‘Snowflake’ porcelain finish 
makes it absolutely decay proof easily clean- 
able and always sanitar 
Then think of these exclusive features safety- 
first strap to prevent baby sliding through, and 
the wide flaring legs which make accidental tip- 
ing impossible. sf nee 
Timea: Don't sacrifice \ our child’s health and 
——— safety to the danger which is always 
present in the ordinary wooden tray. Insist on 
a “‘Safety First” and feel secure. : 
Write for descriptive fol !er showing five styles 
in all wena nt : aia we, 
} e Write for ‘‘Safety First’ propositio 
Retailers: Wr be prepared to serve your trade 
with the best high chair that money can buy. 
Children’s Department 
NORTHWESTERN MFG. CO. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Extensive Mfrs.of Diningand Bed Room Furniture 


SANITARY 
FOOD TRAY 





“VIYELLA” 


Regd.) 
FLANNEL 
Fall Designs for 1917 


Specially adapted for Women’s! 
Children’s! and Infants’ wear! 


“Viyella” comes in a large variety of 
patterns, comprising Plain Colors! 
Stripes! and Fancy Designs! 


“WViyella” can be obtained 
at all leading retail stores. 


Avoid imitations. 


wl  Viyella 


SHRINK 
(Regd.) 


Look for the name on the selvedge 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


For Frocks, 
99 Knickerbockers, 
Night Dresses, 
Day Shirts, 
Pyjamas, etc. 


DOS ¢¢ 


GIVES ANY HEAT WANTED | 


Waage Triple Heat Electric Iron 
Saves Work, Time, Money, Ciothes 
At all up to date stores or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, $5.00. Guaranteed. 


WAAGE ELECTRIC CO. 
12 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, tl, 150 Nassau St., New York 


November Good Housekeeping 


Littie girls follow 
as fast as they can 


in the footsteps of | 


their mothers; 
they are wearing 
slim. straight 
dresses with 
plice waists. And 
here is a dress that 
would be warm as 


toast and pretty | 


too. The collar 


shows a bit of } 


originality by ty- 
ing in a slip knot 


Fitt ing Fashions 


(Continued from page 67) 


trimmed with beaver fur. The coat at the 


upper right on page 67 would particularly | 
appeal to the little girl who likes her clothes | 
This coat for school wear | 
would be very pretty of a fine black and white | 
the same | 


to be “different.” 


coating. The scarf could be of 
material, lined with the material used to line 
the entire coat. This would also be attractive 
made of dark green velours cloth. 


The 'ress shown on this page could be worn | 
under either -f the coats at the top of page 67. | 
It is a very good model for the growing girl. | 
The interesting feature is the arrangement olf | 


the waist in a new surplice effect, finished with 
buttons that are repeated again at the side 
back. The collar is also original and ties in a 
slip-knot in the direct back. Serge would be 
a good material to use for this dress. 

Just to look at the charming little model at 
the lower left on page 67 suggests velvet and 
fur. The long-waisted line, the gathered tunic 
with the deep band of fur, and the tighter 
underskirt, are the newest notes of the season. 
Velvet or velveteen could be used here, 
trimmed with bands of skunk fur and fastened 
under self-covered buttons. The collar could 
be of white satin, and the vest of black velvet 
embroidered in a simple design of silver or 
gold thread. It would also be pretty to have 
the vest and collar of beige or old blue heavy 
faille silk embroidered with the silver or gold 
thread. Another suggestion for this dress 
would be to use satin, finished with fur. 

The top-coat worn with the one-piece dress 
is replacing, to a great extent, the tailored 
suit, and in the middle at the bottom of page 
67 is a coat especially suited to wear over the 
one-piece dress, either for the morning or 
afternoon. Made of dark brown velours cloth, 
trimmed with beaver fur, this coat would be 
lovely. Or again, it could be made without the 
fur and worn with a separate scarf and muff 
set. It is cut with a kimono sleeve, and the 
straight loose back is slashed to pocket depth 
at the sides, while the applied panel effect in 
the front is held in place by a knotted girdle. 

At the lower right on page 67 is a pretty 


example of the coat-dress that will be so | 


popular this season. A combination of two 
materials is used; the dress is of black satin, 
and the sleeveless coat of gabardine or serge 
in beige or navy blue. The long vest on the 
dress could be bound with black braid to give 
a more tailored effect, while black bone or 
self-covered buttons could be used. A touch 
of color could be given on the coat by the use 
of silver or gold thread, which is the newest 
note in embroidery brought out this season. 


sur- | 














Candy Jar 


A graceful re-creation of the sweetmeat 


jar used in the famous Colonial White — 


House days. At your dealer's or delivered 
East of Missouri River, $1.10 each. West 
of Missouri River, in Florida, Maine and 
Canada, $1.40 each. : 

A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Dept.25 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


Newark, Ohio | 
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Take Care of 
Your Feet 


You cannot have good health if your feet 
are not sound. Foot disorders affect nearly 
the whole body. Shoes designed for style 
alone never can give proper freedom and 
comfort to the foot. Do not torture your- 
self any longer for you can secure both com- 
fort and a trim appearance in 


Plas¢tie /:,, 
S. V4 O WOMEN 


CHILDREN 
eres BATS CER 


Will prevent foot troubles as well as relieve 
them. Designed on an orthopedic last with 
sensible breadth, special heels and flexible 
arches, they have the endorsement of physi- 
cians and of thousands of satisfied wearers. 
The finest materials and workmanship in- 
sure long wear with retained shapeliness. 


Send for Booklet 


If you wish for perfect foot comfort, if you are 
on your feet a great deal and desire increased 
efficiency, or if you hdve foot troubles now, 
send for our booklet on Plastic Shoes. 

Plastic Shoes are not sold in local stores but 
only by mail or at our Boston store. 


Thayer McNeil Company 
43 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 


SEY'S| 





USES: 

1. For comfortae 
ble reading in bed. 

2. Adjustable —at 
the dressing table. 

3. On the back of 
your favorite chair. 


4. Restful — when 
you're sewing. 

5. Puts the light 
on the writing paper. 

6. For the chile 
dren's study table. 


LMERALITE clr. 


Emeralite, Jr. is a lamp that was made for 
the home. It is kind to the eyes—focusing 
its light with the restful shade which you 
know best—the green glass shade with the 
white opal lining. 

When the children are studying in the 
evening—that’s a splendid opportunity to 
try Emeralite, Jr. Their eyes need an even 
better light than yours. And then when 
they have finished and gone to bed, move 

Emeralite, Jr. over and clamp 
it to the back of an easy- 
chair—or stand it on the 
writing desk. See how 
adaptable and restful it is. 

In every room in the house, 
Emeralite, Jr. will be at- 
tractive—with its rich green 
shade and smart brass trim- 
mings; and in every room, 
it will be useful. 


Free booklet on request. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 


34 Warren Street 
NEW YORK 


Furniture Worth While 


for the House Interior 


No. 703— 
Day Bed 
Colonial Design 


Solid Mahogany, Finished in 
Brown or Red Mahogany, Ivory 
or Black Enamel. Size, 2 ft. 8 in. 
Z6ft.2in. $18.00 

Hair Mattress and Box Spring. 
$30.00 extra 


These illustrations are but 
two of our many attractive and 
carefully selected pieces of 
furniture for the Dining Room, 
Living Room or Bedroom, and 
while reasonably priced, are per- 
fectly constructed and’ beauti- 
fully finished. 

, They make Gifts that are ar- 
tistic and serviceable, delight- 
ing the recipient and reflecting 
the extremely good taste of the 


ba ac No. 475—Priscilla 


: Sewing Cabinet. 

Write for our illustrated Solid J!ahogany. 
Booklet G" Showing Furni- Size, 27 in. high, 12 
ture Worth While for the House x 13 inches wide. 
Interior. $4.75 


Louis Hessler inc. 


“Furniture Worth While” 


34 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Moth er ! Little Tudor Sleepers 
S® Are Best for Your Child 
The “‘little tots” fairly love them ‘cause they're 
so comfy—and Snug asabuginarug. Made of 
<Scelfent qu lity flannelette and cut full size so 
nes no binding or discomfort. 
bed E TODAY for our booklet which shows 
the styles, patterns, etc., or order now Stating 
age wanted, and name of nearest dealer. 
Ages 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 years, $ .75 
Ages 7, 8, 9, 10 years, 1.00 
1.25 


Ages I], 12, 13,14 ° 
loaes Brus. Garment Co., 346 iain St. Dubuque. Yowa 


(Continued from page 69) 


That happy moment in traveling when 
one “slips into slippers” is all the happier 
for these comfy quilted slippers of pink, 
old rose, blue, or old. blue satin. They 
travel in a satin bag of their own; $2.95 


Me. 
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| Things Complete Them- 
selves with Practicality 


This smart little jacket negligée of taffeta 
stands out for its inalienable right to pretti- 
Iness, but adds practicality, too. There are 
bandings of dainty plaiting and a sash girdle 
to imitate the slim silhouette of gowns. In 
blue, pink, or turquoise blue taffeta, it is $14.75 


A case of “two is company” are the 
mules below, and they have reason 
to be satisfied with each other, for 
they are of satin with rosettes at the 
side; pink, blue, old rose, old blue, $4.75 





In 


Traditionally i‘ Frivolous! 


Faucet 


Fits Any 


for $1.75! 


Enjoy the delights of an in- 
| vigorating Shower-Massage; 


a real Tonic Bath. 
| KNICKERBOCKER 


Bath Spray-Brush 


Stimulates circulation; the only 
sanitary way to bathe. Takes the 
place of expensive over- 
head showers— 
costs a frac- 

tion as much; 

Shower — 


running water, any tem- 

a 

of hollow 

rubber bay Me and 

cleanses the imrurities from 

every pore. Makes your wae 

We ‘3 

fun, health and cleanliness. For 

the Spray-Brush is 

unexcelled. Its staunch, flexible 

| teeth penetrate the heaviest hair, 

ji = the ecsipend cleos flow- 

ing water washes away all soap, 
dirt and dandruff. t's Quick— 

Tub to Fill, Made of ial 

cessed India rubber. lly 

guaranteed.. Lasts for years. 


$1.75, $2.50, $3.50, 


Set $6. Sold on ten day’s 
Ie Ben crwalt = 





Knickerbocker Mfg. Co. 
226 W. Schiller St., Chicago 


Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘A 
Knickerbocker Bath."’ It tells 
how and when to bathe. 


Ci 


krct-Litipy 


Hose Supporter 


A Guide to 
GoodCorsets 


The presence of 


Vid Gui 


Hose Supporters 


on corsets indicates 
that the thought of 
the manufacturer was 
not how cheap but 
how good he might 
make his product. 
Rubber 


Because of exclusive features — superior 
materials and fine workmanship, Velvet 
Grip Supporters cost the corset manufac- 
turer more than do ordinary kinds. If the 
maker has not stinted in this detail, it 
should inspire your confidence in the excel- 
lence of his product. 

Velvet Grip Supporters are easily identified 

by the Oblong All-Rubber Button. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 





a Oblong 





P JAPANESE WATER LILY INCENSE 
SMELLS 


a delightful deodorizer for the home; invaluable in the sick 


room and indispensable in the tollet. ABSOLUTELY THE 
FINEST DEODOKIZING INCENSE on the market. When once 
using advertisements see page 6 


used it becomes a housebold necessity. 1%, 25e, 500 boxes, 
sold by many dr ¢, department and oriental stores. If not 
for eale in your city, sent by mail on receipt of price by the 


MIYAMOTO INCENSE CO., Saratoga Springs, N. ¥- 
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Open the Door 


—place the garbage and other waste ac- 
cumulations in The Incinerite —lig ht 
the gas for a moment. 

That's the sanitary, clean, healthful, 
inexpensive way of garbage and refuse 
disposal made possible by 


—the original gas -fired incinerator. 
These germ and disease eliminating 
destroyers of waste are in daily use in 
thousands of homes, apartments, hos 
pitals, institutions, 
The Incinerite does away forever with 
dangerous garbage cans. Burns artificial, 
natural, or gasolene gas. 
Low cost, takes little space, 
promotes health, cleanliness, 
satisfaction. 


Prices range from $65 for smail 
average home size to $185 for largest 
mode! for public institutions,etc. A 
price and mode! for every purpose. 

Write for free copy of “The In- 
visible Garbage Man," describing 
and picturing various types, instal- 
lations etc. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
121 Oneida St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


t's the Heap of the 


_ Household.” 
y 


S LET THE 


“HOLYOKE” 


% Help Reduce the 
High Cost of Living ”’ 
Install a Kerosene Water 

Heater and begin at once to 

save on vour fuel bill. Kero- 

sene, the ideal fuel — low 
priced—safe—e asy to 
handle and everywhere 
“” available. 
Why not have the 
hot water conveniences 
= the city in the country and subur- 
ban distric ts and yet have then at 
a less expense? 
Learn more about this Wonderful 
Heater which is serving thousands daily. 


NOTE — This heater may be connected to the regular range boiler 
without interfering with the range connections—it not heing necessary 
to install a special storage tank. 


Ask your blumber—Progressii @ Plumbers install 
and recommend it—or write us jor literature 


= HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


TUTUUTICOITOTIC EE Cee 
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| looped under the hem; or 





| sometimes draped at the sides. 
| dress at the upper left of page 
| considerable charm, has the panel idea carried 
| out 


| ribbon 


| woman in first mourning. 
| the mesh veil edged with grosgrain ribbon and 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 58) 


another favorite mode is to make the upper 
part of the waist of Georgette crépe, which 
gives a transparency that is delightful. The 
difference between the transparency of this 
season and that of the afternoon dresses of 
previous seasons is that instead of the 
waist being lined to the shoulders in both 
back and front, with the transparent 
sleeves, there is now no lining above what 
would be a low neck-line. In other words, for 
evening wear the Parisiennes have veiled their 
shoulders and dressed in somber darker colors. 
This mode will unquestionably be used in 
America this winter, and dresses of velvet and 
satin will be combined with either chiffon or 
Georgette crépe for restaurant and _ theatre 
wear. 

The tight underskirt with the tunic falling 
over it, such as that illustrated in the Jenny 
model, at the lower left on page 58, is very 
much in evidence. 

There is a vogue for panels or back sash 
effects. The little tie belts are disappearing, 
and in their place are sashes twelve inches 
broad, as Jenny has tied one in the model just 
mentioned; or they fall in panels and are 
they even fall 
below the edge of the skirt to suggest a 
train. 

Notwithstanding 


the extensive use of the 


| demi-evening frocks, there will be some occa- 
sions when we will want real evening dresses. | 


The newer models are slender in line, though 
The French 
58, which has 


cffectively. 


The Woman in Mourning 
(Continued from page 70) 


neck so that the band of crépe or grosgrain 
comes just to the chin. These 
styles are correct for the young unmarried 
The third veil is 
caught in at the back. 


Though black is worn for the street, it is 


| becoming more and more usual for all white 
| mourning to be worn in the house or to replace 


black in the summer. Very charming dresses 
of Georgette crépe or china silk may be worn, 
untrimmed except for crépe or white china 
beads. 
missible. 
When an evening dress is worn it should be 
dull in every respect. A dress of net, Georgette 
crépe, or dull silk is correct. 
The gowns illustrated with 
show the requirements of the mourning 
wardrobe: tailored frock of black serge for 
general wear, with a suitable hat for the street; 
a dull china silk dress for afternoon wear, or 
to wear under a long coat; a suit of broad- 
cloth with a soft high collar which makes 
fur unnecessary; an afternoon dress of Geor- 
gette cr¢épe, which has a soft becomingness. 
A very excellent china silk waist of plain 
type with a white collar is shown in the 


this article 


photograph at the left on page 71. The | 
crépe may be | 


collar of white lawn edged by 
worn with it, or with other waists and gowns. 
Other essentials for the woman in mourning 
are a plain purse of pin seal with a black gun- 
metal frame, and black suéde gloves. If she | 
wears furs they should be of black lynx or fox. | 


Essentials of the Mourning Wardrobe 


Tailor-made 
Waist 


suit. 


Ved... 

China silk dress... 
Afternoon dress. ... 
Pocketbook. 

Glove A) 


Neither embroidery nor lace are per- 








White collar and cuff set 
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Sani-Flush 
Replaces 
Brush and Bucket 


A little sprinkled in the toilet 
bowl every few days puts an end 
to dipping and scrubbing—keeps 
the bowl snowy white, odorless 
and sanitary. It reaches and 
cleans the hidden trap so difficult 


to clean. 


is for cleaning toilet bowls only. It 
will notinjure bowl or connections. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary necessity 
wherever there's a toilet. It is patented. 
Nothing else like it. Sold by grocers, 
d-uggists, plumbers, hardware 
and general stores. 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agen's: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 


» Thel rap that can’tbe cleaned 
unless you use Sani-Flush 


DISH PAN™ 


FITS THE SINK 
eCANT SCRATCH 


The handiest, most sensibly designed and 
longest wearing dish pan you ever saw. 

Not like the old round ‘‘wobbly”’ pan with 
broken edges that cut the fingers and tear 
clothing. 

The Amico Dishpan fits right into your sink. 
Rubber feet prevent scratching. Dirty water runs 
through centre outlet and is strained through the 
removable sliding drawer. 

No crevice. Easily kept clean and keeps your 
sink clean. Heavy copper-steel—brightly tinned. 
Will last many years. 


Delivered to You for $1.75 
Send $1. as and we will deliver—or have the 
nearest dealer deliver—one to your home. Ask 
for de gana of Amico Broiler Plate and Amico 


Refuse Can. 
25e additional west of the Missouri River. 


AMMIDON & CO. 
The 41-year-old House 


31S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 





LAMA 


BIRTHRIGHT 


That’s the name of the new serial by 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


which begins in December. Ready 
the san" before ‘Lhanksgiving- 


i ar at 4 
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‘both mother and babies. 


YOUR DAUGHTER 
Is A YOUNG MOTHER 


sure to a winter clothes-line, 
while warm from washing, is bad for 
And babies 


make lots of extra washing. 


x THE OVERHEAD KITCHEN DRYER 
Drys Entire Wash at Warm Kitchen Ceiling 


Same rack airs ironing. No clothes- 
pins or basket. No heavy lugging or 
extra steps, and no exposure. No germ- 
laden street dust, stolen clothing or 
bad-weather delays. 

15,000 NEW YORK WOMEN USE IT 


Also Physicians, Nurses and Women’s Colleges. 
Neat, durable, rust-proof rack lowers to load. 
Very easy pulley-lift. Several thicknesses on 
each bar dry fast in warm ceiling air. Equals 
150 feet of clothes-line in space 64x32 inche;. 

Simple and reliable ceiling attachment. 


SENT ON APPROVAL, PREPAID 


Write for ‘‘The Story of How I Saved One 
Day a Week.” Beautifully Illustrated. 


0. K. DRYER CO., 471 West 145th St., New York 


y Get 
this Big 
Money > 
Saving 
Stove 
. Book 


FREE 


Mail a postal for our new 

book showing full line of 

Kalamazoo products. Bring 

our stove exhibit to your door— 

get wholesale prices—learn 

how hundreds of thousands 

have saved money getting 

“A Kalamazoo Direct to 

You.” WRITE TODAY. 

High-priced fuei makes Kalaina- 

zoo savings bigger than ever 

this year. Get your new stove 

now and save more in fuel bilis. 

Quick shipment, big stocks, 

nowaiting. We pay thefreight. 

Cash or easy payments—? 

lays’ trial. Ask for Cata~ 

log No. 107. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, 

Gaz Ranges, Furnaces, Kitchen 

Kabinets, Tables, 


A Kalamazoo 


‘Direct to You" 


|EPAGE's 


GLUE 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


Christmas Gifts 


For Our Fighters 


The following suggestions for Christmas 
Packets for our men at home and abroad 
were sent to Good Housekeeping by the 
Woman’s Bureau of the Red Cross. You 
don’t have io belong to the Red Cross to 
send a Christmas package and Good House- 
keeping extends the invitation to every one 
of its half million subscribers. Only a 





little will help a lot. 


| RY Christmas we shall have a large number 
cf men in France, and 600,000 in the 

| cantonments at home, besides the thousands 
in the regular Army posts and in the Navy, 
| and everyone will be eager to help in giving 
them Christmas cheer. No matter how 
generous a supply of gifts some of the men 
may receive, it is believed that all Red Cross 
members will want to unite in sending each 
| man a packet filled with good things and 


| good will. 


In order that the men may be equally re- 
membered, yet the packets not lack variety, 
| the following suggestions are made for pre- 
pa:ing and assembling the Christmas parcels: 
1. Nothing should go in them that will not 
keep fresh. 
2. Dried fruits, etc., should be packed in one- 
quarter to one-half pound tin or wooden boxes. 
3. Hard candy and chocolate will probably 
be safe in tinfoil or cardboard. Nothing 
that can be crushed—soft chocolates, etc., 


| should be used. 


4. Several dainties packed in quarter-pound 


| boxes will provide variety. 


5. No liquids nor articles in glass should 
a 1 


| be used. 


6. Wrap the gifts in a khaki-colored hand- 


| kerchief, 27 inches square, and place a pad of 
| writing paper 7x 10 inches in the center to 


form a base for the packet. 

7. Select a variety of articles—amount not 
to exceed $1.50—and arrange them so that the 
entire package will be approximately 7 x 10 


| by 5 or 6 inches high. 


8. Wrap and tie with red ribbon and _ in- 


| clude a Christmas card. 


9. Wrap the parcel again in heavy Manila 


| paper and tie securely. 


List of Articles Suggested for 
Christmas Packets 

*Khaki-colored handkerchief, 27 x 27 inches 
for container, *Writing paper pad, about 
7x10 inches, Envelopes, Pencils, Postals, 
Book (in paper covers), Home made scrap- 
book, to contain a good short story, some 
jokes, etc., Boy Scout knife, Steel mirror, 
Handkerchiefs (Khaki-colored), Neckties, 
Mouth organ, Puzzles, *Red Cross checker- 
board (combination set of checkerboard, 
checkers, chessmen, and dominoes made 
specially of heavy cardboard, on sale after 
Oct. 15th for 5 cents apiece), Electric flash, 
Compass, Playing cards and other games, 
Tobacco, Pipe and cleaners, Cigarette papers, 
Waterproof match-box, Chewing gum, Fruit 
crackers and cake, Preserved ginger, Salted 
nuts, Prunes, Figs, Dates, Raisins, Hard 
candy, Chocolate in tinfoil, Licorice and the 
other little, intimate, Christmasy things, that 
may suggest themselves to incividuals. 

Funds to purchase packets and small articles 
should be gathered early; money for gifts 
is not to be taken from the Red Cross funds. 

The Red Cross Division Managers, listed on 
page fifty, can say authoritatively whether or 
not packages sent at this late date will reach 
France in time for Christmas. General in- 
formation and dates when packages should be 
shipped to the home cantonments can be ob- 
tained from the local Red Cross. 

*Articles marked with asterisk will be pur- 
chased by the Red Cross Supply Bureau and 
can be bought from local Chapters. ° 
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Let Electricity do 
all the Washing 


HIS machine does all the washing, rinsing and 

wringing by electricity in your own clean 

stationary washtubs and stores in the tub, 
out of the way, when not in use. It washes the 
clothes cleaner and better than any washwoman 
and solves the servant problem. It does a big 
wash in an hour—a small one in 10 minutes, at a 
cost of less than two cents for electricity. 


J wor 


E . WE: Rs Sy: 
“FITS (IN ANY TUB” 


Clothes washed in the ‘‘Modern Home Washer” 
last six times as long as those washed on a rubbing 
board orat laundries. The machine savesits cost 
many times over each year. Will wash the dain- 
tiest things without injury—also heavy blankets 
and small rugs. Guaranteed for 5 years. Approved 
by both Good Housekeeping and Tribune Insti- 
tutes. Awarded a medal at Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. 


Portable Tub Machine Also 


We also make a portable tub machine for use 
where there are no stationary tubs. Hand power 
machine, $15.00, no extra tub to pay for. Write 
now for catalog and prices on this greatest of all 
labor and money savers for the home. 


HOME DEVICES CORPORATION 
Bush Terminal, Building 5 
37 Thirty-fifth Street, BROOKLYN, New York 





A_QUART OF 
LIQUID BLUE 


FOR 10 CTs. 
By the addition of water only 
A 10c Box Sawyer’s 
Best Blue Crystals 
makes Quart Best 


Half Pint Superior 
Writing Ink. 


At your grocer’s v2 

10 cents. By 

mall 12 cents 

if with your _s 

grocer’s <¢ 
name CRYSTAL 

werrag and ad- < Chr co 

Mn dress. 88 Broad St. 

WATER ONLY 4” Boston, Mass., 

U. S. A. 


gue Qui 
LiquiD 
BLUE 
HaLf PINT 
BLUE IN 


A Enclosed find 12 cents 
i in stamps. Send Box 
—— Best Blue Crystals. 


My Grocer’s name.. 
Address. 

My Name....... 
Address... . 


In using advertisements see page 6 





™ | An Englishwoman Visits 


Pace Aunt drop in unannounced, let 
hubby bring a dinner guest, let it 
be the maid’s Thursday out—if your 
shelf contains a few of these dainty 
tins, you can serve a most memor- 
able repast, almost instantly and 
with a minimum of bother and cost. 


You just heat the tins and serve! 


@ CREAMED CHICKEN ALA KING 
2 WELSH RAREBIT 


® LOBSTER ALA NEWBURG 
@  _ GRACED SPAGHETTI 


No cooking could be more 
delicious, nomaterialsmore 
select, no kitchen more 
spotless, no methods more 
scrupulously careful. 

Try one of these delicacies and_you 
will make the entire Purity Cross 
Chefservice a feature of your home. 
If these achievements of Purity 
Cross Chefservice are not a: your 
grocer, send us $1.75 for the ‘‘Get- 
acquainted”’ assortment of one of 
the large tins of each, delivered 
prepaid if you mention the name ot 
your grocer. (In Canada, $2.25). In- 
teresting booklet, ‘‘How and When,” 


sent free if you send us name of 
your grocer. 


Purity Cross, Inc., Model Kitchen 
Route 2D, Orange, N. J. 


[ 


i and Kitchen Table Combined 


._60 Days’ FREE Trial 

‘ —will wash and dry all your dinner dishes, 

fine china and fragile glassware—leave them speckless, 
bright and shiny clean—without a chance for any break- 
ige or chipping —in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch 

the water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen 
table. Let me tell you why I can sell it at such a low price 
—on absolute approval, complete satisfaction or your 
money back. My Rapid has been tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ World, 

New York Tribune and Today's House- 

PRICE wife Institutes. Write today for new book 
telling everything. Wm.Campbell, President 

Wm. Campbell Co., Box D, Detroit, Mich, 
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America 1n France 
(Continued from page 38) 
(I am paying them an immense compliment) 
have somehow managed to remain human. 
They do not entangle you in yards of red 
tape as a preliminary to putting an end to 
you. They find out what you want, and if 
it is possible give it you on the spot. 


| 


Moreoever, as far as I could see, every- 


thing and everybody was treated with the 
same 
some 


promptitude, and this absence of tire- | 
and wasteful routine impressed me more | 


than the very impressive building which the | 
American Red Cross has taken for its head- | 


quarters. I felt that here was a body of keen, 


alert business men who were out to do the | 


very best they could in the very shortest 
possible time. 


And certainly it-is on these lines alone that | 


any Organization can hope to tackle the im- 


mense program which the American Red Cross | 


has drawn up for itself, and of which the care 
of the American wounded is only a part. It 
is as though the authorities have set out to 
supply every kind of need in suffering I’rance 
and Belgium, from the rebuilding of ruined 
homes to the care of lost children. 

It seems that nothing that can be done 
to make good the ravages of an appalling 
war has been omitted, and if the pro- 
gram widens the scope of Red Cross work 
to an extent hitherto unknown, it must also 
be remembered that the scope of war itself 
has widened. The suffering and ruin has, 
ironically enough, increased directly with 
the humanitarian desire to alleviate, and there 
is no organization better fitted to bear the new 
burden than the Red Cross itself. 

I questioned Major Lambert as to the prep- 
arations that were being made for the time 
when the American Armies should be in the 

| front line, and my question was met with a 
| smile. 
| ‘At present there is very little we can show 
| and still less that we can tell. People imagine 
that the moment the Red Cross _ reaches 
France hospitals spring up like mushrooms, 
| and the whole organization is got going as if by 
a wave from a magician’s wand. As a matter 
| of fact, there is a terrific amount of spade work 
to be done before our foundations are laid 
| securely, and at present’’—the smile broadened 
| —‘‘what I could tell you wouldn’t be passed 
| by the censor. On the other hand, if you want 


to get an idea of what we are going to do, you ! 


| had better see for yourself what has already 
been done. 
| and will become an essential part of our or- 
| ganization, it is therefore very typical.” 
Increase in Scope of Activities 
‘THs opened up a new vista. The more I 
inquired the more clearly I perceived that the 
| Red Cross has come rather to increase the scope 
| of present activities than to create new ones. 
A great part of its relief work is not, at any 
rate, new in conception, Long before America 
came into the war Americans had set their 
shoulders to the wheel and had done great 
things. This is, of course, a fact not new to 


| 


Since a great deal of it has become | 


American people, but it is new to the average ! 


Englishman. In fact, the number of private 
relief-work societies in Paris was sufliciently 
startling even to one who had some idea of 
what Americans had done. 

So the Red Cross has had its way paved for 
it in many directions by an army of enthusiastic 
war-trained men and women, and it is only 
natural that it should wish to enroll these 
valuable veterans in its own ranks—not as 
separate individuals, but in regiments under 
their old command to carry on their own par- 
ticular tasks. (This, I may remark, is a wish 
not confined to the American Red Cross.) 
In this way it hopes not only to avoid over- 
| lapping, but to increase the scope and effi- 

ciency of its work in the shortest possible time. 

Many of the societies, as for instance the 
| magnificent National and Surgical Dressings 
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No Dish Pan Needed 
Less Water Used 
No Towel Required 
Dry Without Wiping 
No Greasy Dish Water 


and Your Hands Stay 
Soft and Velvety 


This remarkable device makes its own soap suds 
which flow through the scrubbing brush, thor- 
oughly removing the grease trom the dishes. The 
dishes are then rinsed clean with clear water by just 
pressin : a button, and dryin the Dish Dryer(which 
we furnish) without wiping. Simple, well-made and 
lasting; self-cleaning; uses any soap; fits any faucet, 

Further information COM PLETE 
on request, or SEND including the Dish 
$5.00 (five dollars) for Washer, the Faucet 
complete outfit. Connection, the 
MONEY REFUNDED Dish Dryer, and 

{1 if not thoroughly satis- One Box of Soap. 
tied after one week's trial. ~~ 


HOME HELPS 
Mfg. Corp. 
Department P 
30 West 38th St. 


Representation by agents \7, vv a tg 
fand dealers invited. Nev York, N.¥ 
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Highest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1%) 


HOW ARD’S 

Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 
DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of 1oo1 Tests. Itis 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
scores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard’s is not as pure and as delicious a8 
you have ever used return it and get your money 


mack: J. F. HOWARD 


Haverhill Mass. 


cal 


100 per cent of the grain isin 
Valley Forge old-fashioned, Buhr- 
stone groun 


«Whole Wheat Flour 


and other whole grain foods. Send $1.00 for trial 


order of 
2\bs. whole wheat flour 2lbs.oatmeal | 
2\bs. a Pesunsies 3ibs. aan meal f for $ 1 
Delivered free within 300 miles. Recipe booklet 
sent with order. 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
Paoli, Pa. 


Insist on Creen 
Pac e with 
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“The Bowl of 
Health” 


A New Idea 


Keepa little bow] of Kellogg’s 
Bran (cooked) on the table— 
every meal. Add a big spoon- 
ful to your breakfast cereal 
and other foods for better 
flavor and better health. The 

uality Bran—Packed only in 
25c cartons. Of best grocers. 


THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 


Eady eer 


Oscar Mayers 
frankturters 


(IN CANS) 
To introduce them we 
will send full size can 


¢ 
anywhere, prepaid, for 38 


Better than the imported kind! 


4 Here are Frankfurters De Luxe—a pro- 
uct of Oscar Mayer's inimitable skill with 
choice meat blends and 
spices. Delicious - with a 
new tang and zest. A de- 
lightful_ meat dainty, un- 
equalled for luncheon, sup- 

peror picnic. Try them! 
end name of local dealer 
and 38c (stamps or money or- 
der) for 12 ounce can. Sufh- 

cient to serve three people. 
OSCAR F. MAYER & BRO. 

* Dept. 18, Chicago, II. 

Makers of the famous 


Oscar Mav un's 


MEAT DELICACIES 


Dealers and Brokers: Write 
for territory proposition. 


—as a prospective patron of a school 


for your son or daughter we want you to make use 
= the service of our School De partment. 

ann us the age of the boy or girl, type of school 
esired, locality, charges, etc., and we shall be glad 
to make rec ommendations, 


Director, the School Depart 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St. New ¥ York City 








An Englshwoman Visits 
America in France 


Committee in charge of Mrs. Austin, of which 
I hope to write later, have recognized that the 
best way to use their strength is to join forces 
with the Red Cross. This they have already 
done. Others are hesitating, or for various 
reasons have decided to stand out, at any 
rate for the present. They fear to lose their 
character and that talent for dealing sym- 
pathetically with individual cases which is 
apt to be submerged in larger organizations. 
On the other hand, societies under the Red 
Cross will have an increased spending power 
and no financial] anxiety, and so long as the 
authorities allow them to carry on their own 
lines, as apparently they have done and in- 
tend to do, it would seem that the new central- 
ization is all for the good. 

Well, an outsider can sympathize with both 
points of view, and in any case it is not for 
him to pass judgment. So instead let me take 
Major Lambert’s good advice and set out on 
my voyage of discovery. 


Il 


‘(O most Americans, I suppose, and cer- 

tainly to many French soldiers, the name 
Neuilly has come to signify a great deal more 
than a Paris suburb. I was not long in Paris 
myself before I began to think of Neuilly 
simply as signifying The American Ambulance 
—or ra rer to give it its new name, “The 
American Military Red Cross Hospital, No. 
1.’ But even though I had heard so much of 
it before my visit, I confess that my expecta- 
tions had not prepared me for the reality. For 
one thing I had heard that the building had 
been originally intended for a French Lycée, 
and with some knowledge of what a great 
many French Lycées are like, I had pictured the 
American Hospital staff as wrestling heroically 
with unalterable and radical defects. But 
the large and cheerful-looking structure with 
its gaily gilded clock-tower which greeted me 
as my fiacre trundled me into the Boulevard 
d’Inkerman removed this misconception. This 
is not to say that there never had been any 
defects. Even a model school—as the Lycée 
Pasteur was apparently intended to be—is not 
lightly turned into a model hospital, and an 
immense number of changes had to be effected 
before the real work of the ambulance could 
be begun. Suitably situated positions had to 
be found for the operating theaters—of which 
there are two—allowing for a possible eight 
simultaneous operations, partitions were 
erected for the various offices, additional 
windows let into the wards to conform to 
American ideas of ventilation, and of course 
all the laboratory apparatus and sterilizing 
plants had to settle themselves in places which 
have never been intended for anything more 
serious than classrooms. But it was all done 
somehow and so effectively that at first sight 
—and even without a hint from the long rows 
of ambulances drawn up in rigid military 
array inside the gates—one is not only con- 
vinced that this is a hospital, but that it had 
never been intended for anything else. 

And the work was done quickly. By 
August 14, 1914—ten days after the English 
declaration of war—the American Ambulance 
was already in being. There had been for 
many years an American hospital in Paris, 
and Myron T. Herrick, the ambassador, and 
at that time head of the governing board, was 
able to use the existing organization as a start- 
ing point for the new military hospital which 
was intended exclusively for French soldiers. 
The board appointed a committee for the 
Ambulance so called, because ambulance is the 
French term for military hospital, and the 
funds having been guaranteed, the work was 
at once put in hand. 

At a later date and in connection with the 
Ambulance a field service was started and 
grew so rapidly that a separate unit had to be 
created under the authority of the American 








Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE NOT THE 
CONSUMER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed i in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial mez al, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of ai! 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry, 
shelf for regular or emergency use. ee 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC-.,.” 
IPES for preparing all our products. W1 rite . - 
for it. Our list tells how each kind ae) Pe 
fish is put up, with the delivered price , Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you," Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the +” 228 Central Wharf 
coupon for it now. ate Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. Be ail Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. latest Fish Price List. 


228 Central 

Wharf , 

Gloucester .“ 
ass. _+"Sireet 


Pie is the nation’s daily dessert and rea/ 
mince pie is the pie of pies, not only for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, but for a// 
good dinners. Use at all times 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“*Like Mother Used To Make” 


It’s wholesome—nutritious — delicious. 

And in these days of food economy it is 
good to remember that one piece of NoNE 
Sucu Mince Pie goes a long way toward a 
meal. Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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—Health 

and relief 

from consti- 

pation. Medicine? 

No. Just eat, each 

day, a delicious bran 
muffin made from 


Pillsbury 
Health el 


The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the 
right amount of roughage to exercise the 
intestines and promote no-mal bowel activ- 
ity. Then too — the Pillsbury recipe, printe 

on the Pillsbury package, produces a break- 
fast muffin that is really delicious! Don’t 
doubt it —try it — forget medicine -~ use 

PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and bid 
good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 
15c 
(Except in Far West 
It your grocer cannot supply you, send 


25c for a full-si-ed package (the 10: addi- 
tional is for wrapping and postage). 


Department *‘G” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


This 
Package! 
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Utensils. Ask for Book “A. 4 
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|\An. Englishwoman Visits 


America in France 


Hospital Board, and at the present time com- 
prises not less than seven hundred ambulances 
working in all parts of France. It is difficult 


| to give an idea of all that these ambulances 
| have accomplished and of the arduous, often 


heroic, and always self-sacrificing work of the 
volunteer transportation officers and men. 
Many have been wounded in the fulfilment of 
their self-imposed duties and some have given 
their lives. One Medaille Militaire and forty- 
six Croix de Guerre have been awarded them by 
the French military authorities. 

The Paris service, which has remained under 
the hospital itself, has done no less, though 
without the spur of danger and adventure, 
and their work is a shining example of unselfish 
ardor and fine physical endurance. 
present day the American Ambulance men are 
responsible for the transportation of more 





At the | 


than one-half of the wounded who come into | 


Paris, and it is expected that finally the whole 
task will be in their hands. During the 
Champagne offensive they were continuously 
on duty, without-rest or sleep for seventy and 
eighty hours. And for these there are as yet 
no medals! 

Nor must the sanitary train, equipped in 
1915, be forgotten. Up to August, 1916, it 
had transported 5,662 patients—most of them 
serious cases—without a single loss of life. 

This then is the brief history of the ‘\meri- 
can Military Hospital No. 1, as it was given 
me by Lieutenant-Colonel Peed, who has been 
in command since July, 1917, when the 


ambulance was turned over to the military | 


authorities and rechristened. In spite of the 
pressure of work which reorganization in- 
volves, Colonel Peed, with true American 
kindness, found time to act as my guide and 
allowed me to see for myself and gather my 


| own impressions. 


The Hospital at Neuilly 
OW, in general particulars, most English 
and American hospitals look very much 
alike to the lay eye. 


ible. But the Neuilly specialty—I am speak- 
ing now of characteristics, not of operations— 


meets you on the doorstep and follows you | 
from start to finish so that the most unob- | 
Hygiene | 


servant has to notice it. Hygiene! 
means order, and order means cheerfulness. 
The three involve each other inevitably. 

We all know the moral uplift of new clothes, 
of a bath at the end of a strenuous day, of a 
tidied bed in times of illness, and we can 
sympathize with the poor wounded fellows 
still in their dirty, blood-stained uniforms, 
when they are taken from their stretchers in 
the receiving hall to the neighboring room and 
there carefully stripped and bathed. When you 
think of the kind of wounds from which most 
of them are suffering, it seems almost in- 
credible that 95 per cent. of the cases which 
come to Neuilly are thoroughly washed, dis- 
infected, and freed from vermin before they 
are taken to their wards. And yet this feat 
is accomplished—thanks to an ingenious ap- 


| paratus which looks like a cradle suspended | 
| over the bath—very quickly, 


without undue | 
pain and with the greatest possible benefit | 
both to the patient and the hospital generally. 

And as it begins so the patient’s life goes on. 
Whenever his condition permits it, he has his 
bath. It is not an ordinary bath. 
of eau de javelle in the water, for instance, has 
proved so effective that a man whose injuries 
would seem to prohibit anything more than 
an old-fashioned “‘ blanket-bath” can be washed 
in full state to the improvement of his general 
condition and the wound itself. 


The same determinedly cleansing spirit , 


| has set its seal on the wards, which with two 


exceptions are unusually small, averaging 
twelve beds. There is lightness everywhere. 
There is a feeling of space and freedom and an 


They all have their spe- | 
cialities, though they are not immediately vis- | 


A solution | 


Write Today 


ET our wholesale price on this 
beautiful Kalamazoo Kitchen 
Kabinet. Deal direct with man- 

ufacturers—save money and get the 
highest quality kitchen kabinet made. All 
metal, white enameled, good for lifetime use, 
Sanitary—easy to keepclean. Mail postal for 


BOOK 
FREE 


showing Kalama- 
zoo Kitchen Kab- 
inets and tables in 
colors. Porcelain 
enameled tops on 
metal tables and on sliding top in kabinet. 


Cash or Easy Payments 


FRE Rich 8-piece crystal set, white glass 
A rolling pin and patented’ bread board 
with each kabinet. e pay freight—prompt ship- 
ment, Write today. Ask for Catalog No. 10 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COimMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Also entalene 98 Kalamazoo stoves and ranges, gas 


furnace, Mes 44 Kalamazoo 


furnaces. Men- 
* Direct to You 


tion which cat- 
alog you want, 

For Girls and Boys 
To introduce our cataloz z and 
“Little Folks Magazine,”’ we of- 
fer the gift combination shown 
here as a remarkably attractive 
joy bargain! A big lot of harm- 
| less water color paints, water 
pans, brushes, pencil, pen 
and penholder, colored 
| crayons, writing 
|and tracing paper, 
| paste, eraser, scis- 
sors, 8 story books 
and a copy of 


“Little Folks.”’ 
All t oust her, 
»OStpaid, 
For oe pane 
Catalog and 


magazine mailed 
for 6c. in stamps. 
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s. E. CASSINO co., Salem, == 


Pe LH nur a 


' Every Good Housekeeping woman 
should read our r guarantee O on page 6| 
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This New 
Is A Woanee 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 132 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 


A Delicious Seasoner 
An Appetizing Clear Soup § 


In soups, sauces, gravies, etc., Vezetone adds 
a piquant flavor which is indescribably good. 
Served like bouillon, Vegetone is the ‘‘ready in 
a minute” dainty fora successful luncheon or ~ 
to regale the unexpe-ted caller. “i 
It provides emergency nourish- 
ment for motorists, campers, 
travelers or soldiers. It stirs the ‘ 
sluggish appetite of invalids. 

_ By Mail—4 Cubes—10c 
We will supply your dealer with 

Ssetone if you will tell us 
his name. 


Bishop-Gifford Co., Inc. 


Baldwin, L. I. New Yor< Us 
Let Me Quote You a Special Price 
° Fireless 
Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. It 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 


lirect to vou. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘“‘Wear Ever" 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 4, Detroit, Mich. 


| for both 
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absence of bustle. What with the white walls 
and the white uniforms of the nurses and 
orderlies and the general quiet one feels one- 
self in a land of peace and of the shiningly 
immaculate. 

So much for the obvious features—and let 
no one suppose that they are common to all 
hospitals. Such results can only be attained 
by a thorough efficiency in both the medical 
and nursing staff. The members of the latter 
body belong in many cases to the Reserve 
Corps of American Army Nurses, and nearly 
all are either American or English. 


The Wonders of Dentistry 
AFTER Lieutenant-Colonel Peed had shown 
me over the wards, he brought me to the 
Dental Department. Now a dentist’s chair 
conjures up few pleasant visions for the 
ordinary mortal. It suggests pain without 
romance. But in future my own memories 
are going to be entirely different—very much 
more terrible, but also very much more 
wonderful. Dentistry will mean for me a 
vital part of the amazing feats of surgery 
which have made the Neuilly Military Hospital 
famous al] over the world and brought to its 
operating-rooms the most desperate of desper- 
ate cases. The reconstruction of the shattered 
human face—that is the hospital’s speciality. 
I was shown a case of life masks. They are 
in pairs; the first taken from the patient when 
he arrives, the second when he leaves. And in 
addition Colonel Peed laid before me a series 
of photographs giving the intermediate stages. 
In the first photograph that I saw, the face, 
except for two melancholy eyes, was to all 
| intents and purposes blotted out. It was not a 
face, it was.a gaping wound. It struck despair 
into you. There was, it seemed, nothing from 
which to build even a semblance to a human 
visage. And then step by step I saw in suc- 
ceeding pictures features rising from the ruin. 
Possibly the man’s whole appearance had been 
altered, but he was no longer terrible either to 


himself or others. He was able to go back into | 


the world and resume his life. In several 
instances there was nothing to remind him of 
his injury but a fading scar. 

The process by which these wonderful re- 
sults are obtained is a long one, sometimes ex- 
tending over two years, and involves many 
separate operations, in which the dentist 
plays an important part. Bone taken from the 
patient’s own shin is grafted onto the broken 
jaw and replaces the shattered nose; flaps are 
fixed; new skin is grown over the wound, teeth 
are set. It is marvelous—almost incredible. 
I had read so much of this development in 
surgical science that I thought myself fairly 
prepared, but frankly when I stood in front 

| of that caseful of distorted, inhuman shapes 

and saw what had been made of them, I felt 
fairly overwhelmed. The patience, the skill, 
one must say the courage, with which man sets 
up what he has taken such pains to destroy 
is one of the tragic wonders of the war. It 
makes the mind reel, as though one were con- 
fronted with a monstrous Jeky!! and Hyde 
personality in whom appalling cruelty and 
sublime pity dwell together. 

But these considerations, inevitable as they 
are, have no value at the moment. We have 
to take the situation, mad as it is, and make the 
best of it. We have to set our teeth and 
finish with this horror once and for all. We 
have to get on with things. And that is what 
the American Military Hospital has done and 
is doing. In facial surgery as well as in the 
most delicate nerve operations it has led the 
way. It was the first place to receive and 
treat cases of severe fracture of the jaws, 
and it is jealous of the honorable lead it has 
thus gained. Indeed, one feels that every 
member of the staff has sect himself and her- 

| self to keep the hospital a source of pride 
themselves and the American 
i nation. 


In 


OU see, unless a man knows 

RUNKEL’S and its “chocolaty” 
taste, he thinks of cocoa asa “thin” 
insipid beverage. Most cocoas, you 
know, are “thin” —-because too much 
of that rich. costly cocoa-butter has 
been extracted. Others are too rich 
and “heavy” for easy digesting. 


But RUNKEL’S — so food-experts 
proved — contains exactly the cor- 
rect amount (24%) to preserve all 
the rich food-value of the cocoa- 
bean without asking the stomach 
to work overtime. 


hd 


If your grocer hasn’t RUNKEL’S 
on hand teday, send us his name 
and 10c for Family Taste Size 
(16 cups) or 25c for 40-cup size. 
Cne taste and you'll always insist 


on RUNKEL’S. 


“Book of Tasty Things” — containing 
delicious recipes suggested by Emil 
Panchard, famcus chef of the Hotel 
McAlpin of New York, and tested by 
“Good Housekeeping” Institute — will 
be sent free on request. 


RUNKEL BROS., Inc. 
415 West 30th Street, New York 
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HANKSGIVING day 

draws near, and search 

where you may you 

will find it impossible to obtain 

a more acceptable present for 

that boy in the camp—or for 

friends or relatives or for your 

own home—than this delicious 

fruit cake. Made from the 

recipe of a Southern lady long 

famous for her superior dinners 
and desserts. 


You may obtain, express 

prepaid and de- 
livery © guaran- 
teed, one five- * 
pound cake for 

or one 
two-pound cake 
for $2.00, the 
package being 
of the beautiful 
design pictured. 


Gordon Smith 
96 Dauphin st 
Mobile, Ala. 





Goodbye Crude Old Wringer! 


The Laun-dry-ette is the only machine that takes a batch of 
soiled clothes and turns them out dry enough for the ironing 
board without a touch of a hand between. 


%* WASHES 


& DRIES 


_ LAUNDRYVETTE 


MACHINE 


The Laun-dry-ette makes washday as pleasant as driving a 


yf LAUNDRY 


motor car. 


The machine does ALL the work. Put in the 


clothes, start the motor, come back in fifteen minutes, press 
a pedal, turn on the centrifugal drier, and if it is a fine bleach- 
ing day the clothes will be ready to hang on the line in sixty 


seconds after the dr-er is started. 


If it is a bad day, continue 


the drying for nine minutes longer and the clothes are ready 


to 1ron,. 


The centrifugal drier is the most scientific method known. 
No wringing, no tearing, ripping or button smashing—no 
Canger, no work. 


Washing and drying both done in 
same compartment of the Laun-dry- 
ette—the complete laundry, tested 
by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
used by thousands of happy women, 
proved in service and built for years 
of satisfactory work. Electrically 
driven, all parts enclosed, shock and 
danger proof. Cost of operation 
less than 1'4 cents per hour for 
electricity. 


, Write for Booklet 
fy and dealers’ names. 


The Home Specialty Co. 
1051 Power Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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by proper care. 


The results of years of pains- 
taking tests and experiments 
on all kinds of household de- 
vices are givén in this bulletin. 
It presents in comprehensive 
and convenient form a classi- 
fied list of more than seventeen 
hundred articles of household 
equipment, that have been 
tested and approved in the 
Institute’s laboratories. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new book, ‘* House- 
Twenty cents 


ho!d Devices Tested and Approved.” 
in stamps enclosed. 


he last word in Household Engineering. 

complete in every detail—It describes every ap- 
pliance that has been tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute and it tells you how to use 
them to best advantage and how to prolong their life 
The book is fully illustrated. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


It is 


The bulletin comprises the 
most authoritative and com- 
prehensive book on household 
devices that the Institute has 
yet compiled. It will prove of 
inestimable value to every wo- 
man atall interested in efficient 
and labor-saving methods in 
her home. It is a book that 
every housekeeper will want to 
keep for reference and use often. 


The price of this tmportant book 
has merely been made to cover the 
actual cost—20 cents. Will you not 
send for your copy today? The 
coupon ts for your convenience. 
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WE had come to the end of our immediate 
pilgrimage. 

“And now,” began Colonel Peed, “if you 
would like to see La Chapelle——” 

Now this was more than I had dared hope 
for. For La Chapelle is the special station 
where the wounded arrive in Paris, and not 
many civilians have penetrated farther than 
the threshold. It is in a sense American 
ground, since Mrs. Vanderbilt gave the money 
for the tranformation of the old warehouse into 
the present adequate receiving depot, and 
American Ambulance men, who have brought 
the handling of the wounded to a fine art, have 
transportation work almost entirely in their 
own hands. 

From the outside the station is nothing 
special to look at. It has kept its warehouse 
exterior and lies unobtrusively in the usual 
terminus chaos of freight. We were taken 
straight into the first building, which is large 
enough to hold twelve ambulances drawn up 
in their numbered places. Thence we passed 
into a wide corridor. Here the last traces of 
warehouse origin have been obliterated. There 
is not even a trace of station atmosphere. One 
could almost imagine oneself in a new hotel 
with modern ideas of decoration. Palms and 
flowering plants fill the corners, and the spot- 
less white walls are frescoed with gaily colored 
paintings. Only names on the doors to the 
right remind us of a grimmer reality—the 
doctors’ offices, the small theater for minor 
operations, and so on, until a fine, cheerful- 
looking canteen brings relief again. 

On the right is the big receiving-room. It 
opens on the opposite side straight on to the 
platform and is totally unfurnished, save for 
a few wheel-chairs and several hundred trestles, 
numbered and fixed in place. There are so 
many of them that they look like a forest of 
dwarf trees, and for a moment one hardly 
realizes what they are. On these trestles the 
stretchers are set down while the doctors go 
their round, labeling the wounded according 
to their injuries and the hospitals to which 
they are to be sent. 

A second and smaller room is reserved for 
It is quite a beautiful place—in fact, 
the brocaded chairs which are provided are so 
beautiful that were I a wounded mud-be- 
spattered officer, I should never have the 
courage to sit down on them! But on the 
whole the scheme of decoration is simple, 
effective, and appropriate and must be worth 
many doctors to the suffering and weary 
travelers who come there day after day. For 
unlike so much that is done for them, La Cha- 
pelle is not entirely utilitarian. It sets out 
deliberately to bring relief and consolation 
to the mind and soul as well as to the body, 
and it is surely another reward to the giver 
to know that when the American wounded are 
brought to Paris, as they will be, they, t00, 
will take comfort from her gift. 


V 


I HAVE just said good-by to an American 

girl whé has gone off tc “somewhere 10 
France” to work in a canteen for Americat 
soldiers. If I said where, it would be tellirg 
too much, and the censor would undoubtedly 
and most rightly suppress me, but the real 
point is that where American soldiers are there 
the Red Cross has made preparation for them. 

Presently the Y. M. C. A. will come along 
and lend a hand. It is already safely estab- 
lished in Paris; but on the lines of communtl- 
cation, at the ports, far into the sone de 
armées the Red Cross has already raised its 
standard—often in advance of the troops, but 
at any rate as soon after their arrival as was 
humanly possible. 

The outsiders do not see much of the work, 
and even the workers themselves see only 
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their own small bit. A veil is lowered over the 
whole. Each town is made as much as possible 
4 water-tight compartment from which very 
little escapes and into which very little enters. 


And thus in Paris we know what Paris is | 


doing, but we do not know what is being done 
in some town a few miles away. And vice 
versa. A barrier of endless formalities and 
restrictions holds the population rigid while 
the armies and army workers move silently 
to their appointed place. 


Still, here in Paris there is something which | 


throws, as it were, a light on what is being 
done elsewhere, and that something is the Red 
Cross Hospital, under the command of Dr. 
Joseph Blake, with a staff of American and 
Canadian nurses. 

It is curious how two hospitals, both ad- 
mirable, have managed to develop such 
cifferent personalities as the Neuilly Military 
Hospital and Dr. Blake’s hospital in the Rue 
Puccini. The glory of the former lies a great 
deal in the fact that it had to shape an alien 
material to its purpose, and triumphed. The 
glory of the latter is that its has found its home 
in a hospital—in the most expensive, beauti- 


fully equipped nursing home in Paris. And | 


thus there is no air of hasty transformation, 


no makeshift, however ingenious. Everything | 


is solid, fixed, and purposeful. The late Dr. 
Doyen, the great French surgeon to whom the 
block of houses belonged, spared no ‘a to 
make them into a model hospital. The 


theater, for instance, though not unusually | 


large, is the best-lit operating-room I have ever 
seen, practically the whole of one wall being of 
glass and the general arrangements are of the 


most modern type. In Dr. Doyen’s day men | 


and women paid enormous sums for the 
privilege of coming under his knife in that 


white, shining room. Now it is the simple 


soldier who benefits. 


The Red Cross Hospital 
HERE are nobig wards. The big airy rooms 
formerly reserved for rich patients now 
average four beds, which, as one of the nurses 
remarked, is a very convenient number. (I 
gathered that her charges, dearly though she 


loved them, were not all angels and that | 


there were times when she was glad that the 


infection of high spirits had been limited.) | - 


\s for me, I found it at first rather difficult 
to associate high spirits with the poor fellows 
lying under the queer gallows-like structure 
which supports their injured limbs. I had 
seen the same apparatus at the Military 
Hospital and now learn that Dr. Blake, whose 
invention it is, had been at one time chief- 
surgeon at Neuilly, where they have retained 
his methods. The threatening-looking struc- 
ture was now explained to me and began to 
lose its terrors. I saw it as it is—a simple, 
merciful contrivance which has revolutionized 
the treatment of severe fractures. 

By the old method a broken leg, for instance, 
was cased in splints, which, so long as the 
wound remained unhealed, had to be constantly 
removed. Throughout, the patient had to 
remain motionless on his back, the turning 
of his mattress was practically impossible, 
and bed sores were inevitable. By what is 
called the “Blake extension” the leg rests 
in a kind of cradle swung from the “gallows” 
and can be lifted and lowered and moved from 
left to right at will. Splints are unnecessary, 
as the limb is held perfectly still, and when the 
wound has to be dressed, it is only necessary 
to remove the bandages, the cradle being con- 
structed in such a way that any part of the 
leg can be uncovered without changing the 
position. In addition, weights, also attached 
to the gallows, support the foot. As soon as 
the patient is strong enough, he can lift himself 
up trom the bed by means of handles hanging 
within reach, and can thus move about and 
make bed-making and sheet-changing and 
washing comparatively easy. 


THE OAKLAND CHE MC aL CO 


DIOXOGEN 


1s an essential of any First Aid Equipment. 

Its high germicidal efficiency, combined with entire harm- 
lessness, admirably fits it for emergency use. Applied 
to open hurts or wounds, DIOXOGEN gives as near 
absolute protection against infection as is to be had, 
and its harmlessness is a safeguard against mistakes. 

While used largely in hospitals and by professional men, 
the absence of all poisonous or dangerous properties 
and its simplicity of application make DIOXOGEN 
particularly suitable for general use. 

Tue OakLanp CuemicaL Co., 10 Astor PLace, New York, N. Y. 
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—the comfort 
of having your hair stay beautifully 


[MP Hair Pins 


dressed under the most stren uous conditions 
with one-third the usual number of pins. 
Five sizes. Sold everywhere, 5c and 10c packages. 
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T will tell you 
How to Reduce 


OR TO 


Put on Flesh 


How often have you said, “If I could only put on 
25 pounds!’’ or, ‘‘My! How I'd like to be rid of this 
Fat!’ Do you realize that you can weigh just exactly 
what you should by following my easy, scientific di- iu | 
rections in the privacy of your room? And you will be ' 
stronger and look younger as you change your figure. 

The medical magazines advertise my work. Physi- 
cians’ wives and daughters are my pupils. 


. . j | 

No Drugs—No Medicine Hed ann 

I have devoted fifteen years to this work. Over 80,000 refined, ' 
intelligent women have not only regained health, vitality and per- i Lf 
fect figures and carriage, but they have learned howto eep both. - 3 

Scores of my pupils have been relieved of all sorts of chronic 
ailments that probably now afflict you. j 

Drop me a line and I will explain, witho’ t expense, the method 
by which you can improve your figure; build up your vitality: 
strengthen your herves; secure perfect self-control; and flood 
your entire life with the joy of perfect health. 

If you tell me your problems I'll write to you frankly what 
you can expect. 

My services are personal to you. Your case will be individ- 
vally handled. I am at my desk from 8to 5 daily, studying my 
















































If you have any of the folloxing derangements, run 














| pupils’ cases. May I help you? line through it and send it to me: , 

Send for illustrated Booklet showing you how to stand cor- Excess Flesh in anv part of body = Nervousness 
rectly; or, better still, write me a letter describ ng your partic- Thin —_ Chest, Neck or Arms Eerttabitity 
ular case—I will respect your confidence. pnt ea ee 

Incorrect Walking Dizziness 
Poor Complexion Weakness 
usanna ocroft Poor Circulation Rheumaticn 
Lame Back Colds 
* . . Headache Torp'd Liver 
Dept. 22 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago Sleepleasness Malassimilation 
Lack of Reserve 
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Even the beautiful tones of a piano cannot drown the sound 
of flushing water nor still the noise made by the operation 


of the ordinary water closet. In houses where good taste 


prevails such nuisances have become memories. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES Co. 
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cannot be heard outside the closed door. It has removed what was frequently 
the only source of dissatisfaction with the new house. 


The Si-Wel-Clo is built on the most nomical ultimately because of the 
sanitary principles of china, vitrified satisfaction and service they ms 
and glazed so that soil will not cling give and the elimination of 
to its surface. Itperformsitsfunctions _ repair bills. 

faithfully and without the frequent “Bathrooms of Character” 
calls of the plumber for repairs. tells you why. 


All-Clay products are the most eco- Ask for Booklet P-2 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPAN 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of Fine All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Schooi of Nursing for Women Bs? | SEWEN-CENT MEALS 


vania Hospital. Department for Mental and Nervous veele : 1 i i 
Diseases. Three years including fifteen months in affili- ota ed —_— wats aati, a “ter oy 
ated general hospitals. Ages 18-35. Liberal allowance and aIree tons tor preparing each, roc. 100 pp. hanc 
maintenance. Separate school for men. Supt. or NURSEs. Look of home-study courses FREE. 

PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, 4401 Market Street. | Am. School Home Economics, 507 W. 69th Street, Chicago 
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The Call to Economy 


The Majestic answers the Nation’s call 

for war on waste. It saves—all ways: 
Uses less fuel; because it is riveted tight 
and holds all the heat in. Prevents food 
waste because its heat-tight oven bakes 
perfectly. Cuts repair bills and outlasts 
three ordinary ranges, because its mall- 
eable parts are unbreakable and its chare 
coal iron body resists rust three times 
longer than steel. 















Majestic 


One quality; many styles and sizes. There 
is a Majestic dealer in every county in42 
States—if there’s none near you, write us. 
U.S. Government orders over 150 
carloads of Majestics ~ because the 
Army must have the best range service. 










Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 156, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fractures are, in fact, the Red Cross hos. 
pital’s speciality, and the most difficult cases 
are brought to Dr. Blake for operation. More. 
over the hospital is to be a kind of training. 
school for American surgeons before going to 
the front, and the present staff are busily 
engaged on a surgeon's vade mecum which js 
to crystallize, as it were, the developments of 
the last three years in war surgery. For war 
surgery is a thing to itself. Even the most ex. 
perienced operator has much to learn before 
he can face the complications which await 
him in the victims of modern projectiles, 
Wounds inflicted during a gas-attack, for in- 
stance, have their own peculiar deadliness 
and demand special treatment. In this mat- 
ter surgery has had to link itself still more 
closely to the laboratory, and accordingly the 
whole top floor of the Red Cross Hospital is 
given up to bacteriological research. 

It is not a “showy” work, yet I suppose the 
modern mind is trained to these things s0 
that even to an ignorant lay person like my- 
self the big rooms with their unromantic array 
of tubes and retorts and microscopes were 
romance personified. For here, surely, is the 
heart of our struggle with disease and death, 
One of the nurses quoted a remark of Dr. 
Blake’s to the effect that there is a limit to the 
work that one surgeon’s hands can do, but 
there is no limit to the result of a scientific 
discovery. A new discovery goes out from the 
laboratory bringing salvation for a world of suf- 
ferers of whom the discoverer will never know. 

And here in the hospital itself the work has 
a very practical, every-day significance. A 
swab is taken of each wound, which is treated 
according to the results of the examination. 
Cases that in olden times would have been 
allowed to heal—with disastrous results— 
are now kept open until the warning signals 
in the pus have vanished. In the same way 
the blood of a suspected case is watched and 
the nature of the enemy revealed in time to 
avert its worst developments at least. 


Hospitals for Americans 
‘THE Red Cross Hospital is comparatively 
new, as it received its first patients on the 
first of May, 1917. These patients were 
French soldiers, but since then American 
Ambulance men have been nursed there, and 


| the present population of wounded poilus is a 


temporary one, which will give place to 
Americans when the time comes. For that 
reason, no doubt, only half the 320 beds are 
occupied, and there is an air of waiting and 
grave expectation about the beautiful building, 
as though it knewits chief work was yet to come. 

Well, when the time does come, as come It 
must, the American mothers whose sons are 
wounded can rest assured that all that can 
be done to bring them recovery will be done. 
Of that I am sincerely convinced. I have 
known many hospitals—good, bad, and in- 
different—and what I have seen of American 
work has impressed me deeply. Method, skill, 
a conscientiousness on the part of doctors 
and staff that leaves nothing to chance, bril- 
liancy, a ready adaptability, above all a 
humane understanding for the moral and men- 
tal needs of suffering, mark the two represen- 
tative hospitals that I have described. And my 
opinion has been confirmed by impartial critics 
who have had personal experience of smaller 
private hospitals scattered along the front. _ 

The fact is that as far as hospital work is 
concerned America has been in the war from 
the beginning. She joins the Allies as 4 
veteran. Her storehouse of medica! and 
surgical war experience is full, And _ the 
foundations of her Red Cross are not only laid, 
but many of its buildings are complete. All 
that remains is extension. America cast ber 
bread upon the waters in the hour 0! need. 
She gave her best, and now that she, too, has 
been drawn into the vortex, she knows that 
her sons will reap her reward. 
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The Truth About 
Cold Storage 


Continued from page 86) 


of from 15° to 20° above. The flush season 
for the production of butter is during the 
“grass season ” of May, June, July, and August 
During this period, six times as much butter 


is produced as during the other eight months. | 


The supply greatly exceeds the demand, and 
the surplus is put into cold storage for the time 
of winter scarcity. Some of this butter may 
be held in cold storage for nine months; some 
only for three months, or three days. But it 
has been conceded that the average time butter 
is held in storage is six months. 
Poultry and Eggs 

POULTRY which is put into storage in good 

condition, and is kept frozen hard, will re- 
main in prime condition for twelve months, and 
at the end of that time it will be practically im- 
possible for even an expert to taste the dif- 
ference between the cold-stored chicken and a 
ireshly slaughtered fowl. Dr. Mary Penning- 
ton, the expert of the Federal Government 
on cold-storage poultry, states that such a 
chicken, properly slaughtered and put in cold 
storage immediately after killing, and then 
kept hard-frozen for twelve months at a 
temperature of ten degrees above zero, would, 
in all probability, be more wholesome and 
more palatable at the end of the year than a 
similar chicken, slaughtered and then kept at 
the ordinary house temperature of from sixty- 
five to seventy-five degrees for a single day. 
After the twelfth month, however, sucha cold- 
storage chicken would begin to show a marked 
deterioration in flavor, even if not in whole- 
someness. It therefore behooves the poultry 
dealer to get rid of his stock before the de- 
terioration in flavor begins. It is interesting 
to note, however, that Dr. Pennington testi- 
fied before a United States’ Senate Commis- 
sion that even a prime chicken, after being 
held in a hard-frozen condition even for six- 
teen months would probably be in better 
condition at the end of that time than the 
ordinary chicken, which had been slaughtered 
by the farmer and brought in from the nearby 
country to be sold at retail in the city or town. 
On the other hand, of two chickens freshly 
slaughtered, if one were held for even a single 
day before being put into cold storage, at the 
end of three months it would be far inferior to 
a freshly slaughtered chicken which had been 
immediately put into cold storage and held 
there for nine months. The lowest tempere- 
ture can not check deterioration, once it has 
started. In other words, a chicken will come 
out of cold storage just as good as and no 
better than it was when it went in. 

A fresh-laid egg, held under improper 
temperature, becomes a stale egg in four 
days, sometimes inside of twenty-four 
hours. If such an egg is then put into cold 
storage, it will, of course, come out as bad 
as it was when it went in. On the other 
hand, a fresh egg, laid during the cool months 
ot spring, and kept continuously cool in cold 
storage, will remain a fresh egg for four months 
or so without the slightest deterioration in 
taste or quality. It will be superior, says Dr. 
Pennington, to the highest grade of “ fresh- 
laid” eggs laid during the hot summer months 


and brought into the city directly from the 
larm. However, if the egg laid during the 
cool spring months and put into storage im- 
mediately is kept longer than four months it 
will develop a musty or a “storage” taste 
which interferes seriously with its palatability, 
though not with its wholesomeness. On this 
account eggs are kept in storage on an average 
of six months. The flush season for the pro- 
duction of eggs, as every housekeeper knows, 
is during the months of March, April, May, and 
June. It is during these months that the sup- 
ply exceeds the demand, and that the surplus 
1S put Into cold storage. By the end of June 
it has been estimated that there are perhaps 
six million five hundred thousand cases of 















TR Y putting a hot water bottle at the foot of your bed on acold night. 
It will keep you warm and comfortable and promote restful sleep. 
The No. 49 “‘Wearever"’ is the hot water bottle touse. It gives good 


HW service for alonz ti e. It has no seams or bindinzs to leak, because 


it is moulded in one piece—not cemented together. The Patented 
wide-funnel-and-neck strengthen the bottle and protect your hands. 
No. 40 has a smooth, sanitary finish; is maroon color and come3 in 
six sizes :—00, 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4. Sizes 00 and 0 alsocome in bluecolor. Ask 
your drugzist to show you a No. 40 “‘Wearever."" The fine value he 
offers will please you. 

Also ask him to show you the No. 50‘‘Wearever’”’ De Luxe Hot Water 
Bottle, and No.2t and No. 26 “Wearever” Fountain Syringes. These 
are other excellent-value home necessities that merit your attention 


; Illustrated Booklet Free 
We will send on request an illustrated booklet descri ing our very 
complete assortment of Rubber Goods for the Home. Write for it. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
a 


1117 Rubber Street Ashland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


“< Sweetie’ Given 
to Your Baby 


Cutest doll you ever saw! Just the size for 
Baby: perfectly formed; strong red rubber; 
sanitary finish; a safe plaything. Given if you 
buy a FAULTLESS “Natural Nurser” before 
Dec. 15, 1917, This nurser has non-coliaps- 
ing, non-leaking, broad, soft, breast-like nipple 
of fresh, ‘live,’ strong, wear-resisting rubber. 
Stands repeated sterilizing and gives long 
service. Patented Valve assures pature-like 
nursing; an even, steady flow of food. Wide- 
mouth, no-neck, sanitary bottle. Most econom- 
cal nurser you can use. Coste 300 com- 
plete. Sweetie” given with each outfit up 
to Dec. 15, 1917. Buy the outfit at your 
dealer’s. If he cannot supply you, we will 
send direct on receipt of price. 











Thin Even Slices With the 
Lightning 


Bread Knife 


This knife will cut hot, fresh bread or cake 


into thin even slices without breaking 
or crumbling. The serrated edge is made 
so that it can be sharpened like a 
carving knife. Cuts with one easy y 









stroke either toward or 
away from you. 








Saves time and temper. 
Made from best forged steel that 
holds its edge and will practically give a 
lifetime service. Get one to-day from | 
your hardware dealer or department store 









for 25 cents. If your dealer hasn’t them 
we will be glad to send you one by 
parcel post prepaid upon receipt 

of price. FO ca 


es 


Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd Ql 


(Est. 1864) 
106-10 Lafayette St., New York 


















The Truth About 
Cold Storage 


eggs in cold storage. During the months 
of summer, fall, and winter, these resery 
supplies are drawn upon and thousands of 
cases are taken out of storage every month 
juntil, in December, very few are left. From 
then on until the new supply begins to come 
lin in the spring, housewives are buying cold. 
storage eggs whether they know it or not, 


The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 14) 


to Dogzie be it said that he held his wor 
|sacred—he had given his word to join the 
jarmy if he should be passed by Murdock, 
| He had been passed—more than passed. He 
|would have to live in a muddy trench, sleep 
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HAVE YOU SELECTED 
THE SCHOOL? 
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Best Gift 


Good Housekeeping’s School Department is 
maintained for the purpose of assisting you in 
this selection. 

Write the Director, stating your requirements 
and he will be glad to make recommendations. 


Director, the School Department H's decision was greeted with joy at the 


deanery. Peggy threw her arms round 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


his neck and gave him the very first real kiss 
119 West 40th St. New York City he had ever received. It revived him consider- 
PTE CA LL 


jin mud, plough through mud in the mics 
of falling shells and other instruments of 
death. And he would be an officer, with 
lall kinds of strange and vulgar men under 
|him; men like Chipmunk, for instance, whom 

Plan No. 1421—8rooms, bath, he would never understand. _ 
oe Se : breakfast room, sun-porch, | He was almost physically sick with appre. 
mee . 7? ail oe an __, big hall, oa jhension. He realized that he had never com- 
<= aS manded a man in his life. He had been 
ree mortally afraid of Briggins, his late chauffeur. 
200 Unusual Homes ‘ He had heard that men at the front lived on 
some solid horror called bully-beef dug out of 
6 ” itins, and some liquid horror called cocoa also 
Cost Guaranteed — No Extras et ‘drunk out of due that men kept on their 
War-time conditions prove economy and advantages of Gordon- ——— clothes, even their boots, for weeks at a time; 
Van Tine Ready-Cut Houses, Choose from our 200 selected plans. ~~ ‘egg®S2S%) | tnat rats ran over them while they tried tosleep, 
All material shipped in one car, cut and numbered to fit. Built with * ~~ "x6. |that lice, hitherto associated in his mind with 
less labor, in less time. Know before you start exactly what your house will ~ **-j [the most revolting type of tramp, out there 
cost. Costs and prompt, safe delivery guavanteed, no matter where you live, ; “3 |made no distinction of persons. They were 
Every home distinctive, comfortable, thoroughly buildable. Adaptations x"; | the common lot of the lowest Tommy and the 

from work of America’s leading architects. Also sold not Ready-Cut. Highest jfinest gentleman. = : 
grade material. 100,000 satisfied customers. Advisory building service free. ., | And then the fighting. The noise of the 
horrid guns. The disgusting sights of men 
Book of Plans Sent FREE—Use Coupon es a to bloody bits. The horrible stench. 
z 4 he terror of having one’s face shot half away 
Modern homes and bungalows. Photos, plans, prices. Convenience and being an object of revolt and horror to all 
ideas for women. Sent FREE by return mail. Use coupon or write. beholders for the rest of life. Death! Fever- 
ishly he ruffled his comely hair. Death! He 
was surprised that the contemplation of it did 
or one an ine é not freeze the blood in his veins. Yes, he put 
EEE EE it clearly before him. He had given his word 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back /p. ee ey ee Se onl pe ee 
6479 Case Street DAVENPORT, IOWA (8% ses | Somehow the thought of death did not 
Established Over Half a Century : worry him. It faded from his mind, being far 
Se SED GREE ERE SSS) SY Ke CRD AED NE OE ED GED AD GED GEN GES aE <esa eG less — —_ life a pecspectivs ie 
. tions. iscomiort, hunger, thirst, cold, la- 
¢ pga ty gee. ped yet eenene t, lowa. B ticue, pain, above all the terror of his fellows 
i Gordon-Van Tine — these were the soul-racking anticipations 0! 
Home Plans Nailin ite this new life into which it was a matter : 

ummer . * on ane 

U lisrittite ower * LGiines | Adavess ipalnen tae Deedes uene a a 
ED GE UI ERE GS EE, LF) RY ED ED GE GLY CAD GED CD ND GP GEE GY Ga: Gm: S mather of file. Aad wo: deed to 
ML pajamas and violet dressing-gown. amid the 
peacock-blue-and-ivory hangings of his bov- 
doir, and stared at by the countless, unsym- 
pathetic eyes of his little china dogs, Doggie 
Trevor passed through his first Gethsemane. 


ably. His Aunt Sophia also embraced him. 
The dean shook him warmly by the hand, and 
talked eloquent patriotism. Doggie already 
felt a hero. He left the house in a glow, but 


“4 Breath from the drive home in the two-seater was cold, 
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The “‘UNIVERSAL” Baby Tender offers 
new delight and benefit for baby. The first 
and original Baby Tender placed on the 
market and approved by the leading dealers. 
Thousands in daily use, all giving perfect 
satisfaction. Hundreds of testimonials on 
file. Can be used indoors or out. Has strong 
flexible coil spring. also separate Door-cas- 
ing clamp. Will not soil or muss baby’s 
dresses. Sanitary in every respect. Beati- 
fully finished. TWO STYLES—TWO PRICES. 
Write at once for Beautifully Illustrated Cata- 
log showing many similar novelties and Toys 
suitable for Xmas presents. All standard 
high class merchandise, fully guaranteed. 


Rundle Novelty Co., Dept. H 
Columbus, Ohio 
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the North Woods” 
*[IGHT a stick of Pine In- 
~ cense—lay back in you 
easy chair—half close your eyes 
and dream. The fragrance of the pines 
condensed in this little stick will lure your 
mind to the great North Woods—to the land 
everyone loves. 

Pine incense ‘ypifies uheYuletide spirit. No home should be without 
it on Christmas Day oranyother time. It’stheonly American Incense. 
25 sticks packed in box with holder—only 25e 

f your dealer hagn’t it, send us his name with order. 
DEALERS: Stock this fast-selling specialty. Get 
our liberal terms on quantity orders. 

LOUIS LUCAS ©O., Ine. 

219 Fairmount Ave. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


|and the pitch-dark night presaged other nights 
lof mercilessness in the future, and_ whet 
Doggie sat alone by his fire, sipping the hot 
‘milk which Peddle ‘presented him on a silver 
itray, the doubts and fears of the morning 
jracked him again. An _ ignoble possibility 
‘occurred to him. Murdoch might be wrong. 
Murdoch might be prejudiced by local gossip 
|Would it not be better to go up to London 
‘and obtain the opinion of a first-class man © 
lwhom he was unknown? ‘There was also 
‘another alternative. Flight. He might go 
|America and do nothing. To the South ol 
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The Rough Road 


France and help in some sort of way with 
hospitals for French wounded. He caught 
himself up short as these thoughts passed 
through his mind, and he shuddered. He 
took up the glass of hot milk and put it down 


again. Milk? No. He needed something 
stronger. .\ glance in a mirror showed him his 


sleek hair tousled into an upstanding wig. In 
a kind of horror of himself he went to the 
dining-room and for the first time in his life 
drank a stiff whiskey and soda for the sake of 
the stimulant. Reaction came. He felt a man 
once more. 
damnable dishonor. 
tions which the dean, a man of affairs, had 
given him, he sat down and wrote his applica- 
tion to the War Office for a commission. 
Then — unique adventure!—-he stole out of 
the barred and bolted house, without thought 
of hat and overcoat, ran down the drive, and 
posted the letter in the box some few yards 
beyond his entrance gates. 

The dean had already posted his letter 
to his old friend General Gadsby at the War 
Office. So the die was cast. The Rubicon 
was crossed. The bridges were burned. 
The irrevocable step was taken. Dr. Murdoch 
turned up the next morning with his prescrip- 
tion for physical training. And then Doggie 
trained assiduously, monotonously, wearily. 
He grew appalled by the senselessness of this 
apparently unnecessary exertion. Now and 
then Peggy accompanied him on his prescribed 
walks, but the charm of her company was 
discounted by the glaring superiority of her 
powersof endurance. When he was aching with 
fatigue, she pressed along as fresh as Atalanta 
at the beginning of her race. 

When they parted by the deanery door, 
she would stand flushed, radiant in her youth 
and health, and say: ‘‘We’ve had a topping 
walk, old dear. Now isn’t it a glorious thing 
to feel oneself alive?” 

But poor Doggie of the flabby muscles felt 
half dead. 


HE fateful letter burdening Doggie with 

the King’s commission arrived a few 
weeks later: a second lieutenancy in a fusilier 
battalion of the new Army. Dates and instruc- 
tion were given. The impress of the Royal 
Arms at the head of the paper, with its grotesque 
perky lion and unicorn, conveyed to Doggie 
a sense of the grip of some uncanny power. 
The typewritten words scarcely mattered. 
The impress fascinated him. There was no 
getting away from it. Those two pawing 
beasts held him in their clutch. They headed 
a death warrant from which there was no 
appeal. 

Doggie put his house in order, dismissed 
with bounty those of his servants who would 
be no longer needed, and kept the Peddles, 
husband and wife, to look after his interests. 
On his last night at home he went wistfully 
through the familiar place, the drawing-room 
sacred to his mother’s memory, the dining- 
toom so solid in its half-century of comfort, 
his own peacock-and-ivory room so intensely 
himself, so expressive of his every taste, every 
mood, every emotion. ‘Those strange, old- 


them all with the touch of breath of a master 
andalover. The old Italian theorbo! He took 
it up. How few today know its melodious | 
secret. He looked around. All these dainti- 
nesses and prettinesses had a meaning. They 
signified the magical little beauties of life— 
things that asserted a range of spiritual truths, 
none the less real and consolatory because vice 
and crime and ugliness and misery and war co- 
existed in ghastly fact on other facets of the 
planet Earth. The sweetness here expressed 
Was as essential to the world’s spiritual life 
as the sweet elements of foodstuffs to its 
Physical life. To the getting together of all 
these articles of beauty he had devoted the | 
years of his youth. And—another point of | 
view—was he not the guardian by inheritance | 
—in other words, by divine providence—of 


Rather suicide at once than such , 
According to the direc- ' 
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A Murphy Floor is sanitary. 
i house management. And it really lasts longest. 
i] : 
ill Ask your dealer or painter also about 
i 
i) Murphy Transparent Interior 
ij Murphy Transparent Spar 
if ° bs ” - c 
Hl Write for ‘“‘Beautiful Floors’’—a humorous setting of a 
| ; 
| serious book on the care of floors. 
| 
i I, ic 
} Murphy Varnish Company 
lj Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
i? Chicago 
| Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., 
i 








Beauty, Comfort, Economy 


are the ideal conditions in office, shop and home; wher- 
ever human interest centers. 


And there is always a floor under us to please or offend. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest”’ 


produces smooth, rich, lustreful floors, that do not get 
dull nor slippery; that are easily kept clean; that wear and 
are protected from stains and moisture. 


A bad floor makes the whole house shabby. 
A good floor refines everything. 
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It signifies enlightened 
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Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 
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Newark 


Montreal, Canadian Associate 


























It makes a clear mark that will not spread 
or wash out and will protect cotton, linens 
and heavier fabrics from confusion or loss. 
A household necessity for eighty-two years. 
Ready for use with a common pen. Stationers 
and Druggists sell it in the old-fashioned red and 


| yellow wrappers, or it will be sent prepaid for 25c by 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
Northampton, Mass. 





Easy toBe tid of Rats 


Simply 
crumble a 
Rat-Bis-Kit 
™ about the house 

9 and the thing is 
done. 


s e 
Rat-Bis-Kit 
Attracts rats as sugar does flies. 
They seek it—eat it—and die out- 
doors. Cleanest and sur- 
est way known. Doesn't 
harm house pets. At 
druggists and general 
stores—15cand 25c. 
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Rat Biscuit Co. 
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that's what it is to 
have a few of these 
tins onyour shelf. 





InYourown Home 





Good ( Book Fr 


PURITY CROSS Inc. Model Kitchen. ORANGE. Nuk 


No more soggy doughnuts, underdone 
fish, disappointments, wasted material 
— if you use a * 


| DEEP FAT 
WitEp 


FRYING 
Careful housewives, who want good food, 


THERMOMETER 
well-cooked, use a Thermometer—get better 


results—save fuel. This accurate instrument 
is very durable, as easily cleaned as a spoon. 
Wooden handle, won't burn your fingers. 
At your dealer's, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of his name and $1.50. 


WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 559 Fulton St., TROY,N.Y. 








-sate for Democracy” 
How Raisins are Helping 


N THESE days of ragged apprehension, while Mother Earth trembles and 
the birth of World Democracy is awaited, the mission of American Women 


is clear. 
many words, comes this message: 


“The world must be made safe for democracy.” 


Millions of words have been written about this mission. 


But out of 


The Brotherhood of Man is at hand. Its 


advance rests with you women; you must provide life-sustaining food while the struggle lasts. And 


you can provide food by saving food. 
brotherhood is simple: Save wheat flour. 
are won or lost in the kitchen. 


Raisins in All Plain Foods 


But we must check hysteria; we must not forget 
health. Therefore this suggestion: 

Provide plain foods with an appetite appeal. 
These are the foods that make strength, and health, 
and red blood. The healthy flow of digestive juices 
depends largely upon the zest of foods. 

All Liberty breads, all Liberty foods, can be given 
zest. Raisins ‘provide it. Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins 
—rich in food value, rich in easily digested sugar, rich 
in mineral salts that aid in maintaining health. 


The duty of American women in fostering peace and the new 
Save it by the thimbleful. 
This is the mission of American women. 


Save it by the pound. Wars 


Let Raisins Provide Sugar 


Raisins are rich in grape sugar, one of the highest 
forms of energy-producing food. The use of raisins 
saves sugar—and we are asked by Mr. Hoover to save 
not only wheat but also the white sugar of commerce. 
Raisins in common foods make other sugar unnecessary 
as they supply all requirements. 


Let Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins help you to save 
wheat. Let Raisins exalt the plain foods now served in 
all Liberty-loving homes. In this way raisins can help 
you to make “the world safe for Democracy.” 


Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins wonderfully improve the tastiness of corn bread and Johnny 


Corn Bread with Raisins %° 


Boiled ice with Raisins 


Sun-Maid raisins add © 
= nutrimentandimpart flavor = 


2 to boiled rice. Childrenand = 
__ grownups welcome rice with 


= 


Bread Pudding with Raisins 


raisins makes a true dessert; 
appetizing and full of food 
value; and raisins save 
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Old bread with S n-Maid — 


Raisins give these dishes a new appeal. Note also the timely suggestions below. 


Stewed Prunes w.th Raisins 

Cook Sun-Maid raisins 
with prunes. Raisins give 
1dded food value. Try 
stewed raisins alone or with 
any breakfast food. : 


i 
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Sun-Maid Raisin Pie 


Pie made of Sun-Maid | 
raisins is nutritious and | 
economical. It is sweet | 
enough without sugar. : 


ovation tteanicon tte 


Thousands of Bakers are Making Sun-Maid Raisin Bread, which is a “Liberty Bread” 


The United States Army has recognized Seedless 7 
raisins by issuing an order authorizing their substitu- 
tion in all cases where currants are specified. 


Three Varieties 
oo" eet SEEDLESS—Grown without a 
seed. 
SUN-MAID SEEDED—Seeds removed. 
SUN-MAID CLUSTERS—on the stem. 
hint Geneer Sells =e All 


uve cert nate 
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Fr ree Recipe Reak 
Send for Sun-Maid Raisin Recipe Book 
containing recipes for scores of new ways of 
using raisins. A postal card will do. Address 
Calitornia Associated Raisin Co., Fresno, Cal. 
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— ae in bread save wheat and raisins 


3 VARIETIES 


The Hoover Food Administration has formally ree- 
ognized the food value of raisins and says the use of 
raisins in bread means conservation of wheat flour. 


AAA NR A: 


AMT 


Bread Economy 


California Raisin Bread means less 
butter; and we are urged to save fats 
of all kinds. Children relish it just 
as it comes from the loaf. Raisins 


increase the food value of every 
article of food in which they are used. 
Order a loaf of California Raisin 
Bread from your baker today. 
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less Raisins 


California Associated Raisin Company 
Membership 8000 Growers 
Fresno, Cal. 
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The. Rough Road 


this beautiful English home, the trustee of 
English comfort, of the sacred traditions of 
gweet English life that had made England the 
only country — the only country, he thought, 
that could call itself a country and not a 
compromise —in the world? And he was going 
to leave it all. All that it meant in beauty 
and dignity and ease in life. 


(reams 


For what? | 


For horror and filthiness and ugliness, for | 


everything against which his beautiful peacock- 
and-ivory room protested. Doggie’s last 
night at Denby Hall was a troubicd one. 

Aunt Sophia and Peggy accompanied him 
to London and stayed with him at his stuffy 
little hotel off Bond Street, while Doggie got 
his kit together. 
every West End shop that any salesman 


assured them was essential for active service. | 
Swords, revolvers, field-glasses, pocket-knives | 


(for Gargantuan pockets), compasses, mess- 


They bought everything in | 


tins, cooking-batteries, sleeping-bags, water- | 


proofs, boots innumerable, toilet accessories, 
drinking-cups, thermos flasks, field stationery 
cases, periscopes, tinted glasses, Gieve waist- 
coats, cholera belts, portable medicine-cases, 
ear-plugs, tin-openers, cork-screws, notebooks, 
pencils, luminous watches, electric torches, 
pins, “housewives,” patent walking-sticks— 
everything that the man of commercial 
instincts had devised for the prosecution of 
the war. The amount of warlike equipment 
with which Doggie, with the aid of his Aunt 
Sophia and Peggy, encumbered the narrow 
little passages of Sturrock’s Hotel must have 
weighed about a ton. 

At last Doggie’s uniforms, several suits, 
came home. He had devoted enormous care 
totheir fit. Attired in one, he looked beautiful. 
Peggy decreed a dinner at the Carlton—she 
and Doggie alone. Her mother could get some 
stufly old relation to spend the evening with 
her at Sturrock’s. She wanted Doggie all to 
herself, so as to realize the dream of many dis- 
gusting and humiliating months. And as she 
swept through the palm court and up the broad 
stairs and wound through the crowded tables 
of the restaurant with the khaki-clad Doggie 
by her side. she felt proud and uplifted. Here 


was her soldier whom she had made. Her very ‘ 


own man in khaki. 

“Dear old thing,” she whispered, pressing 
his arm as they trekked to their table. ‘Don’t 
you feel glorious? Don’t you feel as if you 
could face the universe?” 

Peggy drank one glass of the quart of cham- 
pagne. Doggie drank the rest. On getting 
into bed he wondered why this unprecedented 
quantity of wine had not affected his sobriety. 
Its only effect had been to stifle thought. 
He went to bed and slept happily, for Peggy’s 
parting kiss had been such as would conduce 
to any young man’s felicity. 

The next morning Aunt Sophia and Peggy 
saw him off to his depot, with his ton of lug- 
gage. He leaned out of the carriage window 
and exchanged hand kisses with Peggy until 
the curve of the line cut her off. Then he 
settled down in his corner with the Worning 
Post. But he could not concentrate his atten- 
ton on the morning news. This strange 
costume in which he was clothed seemed 
unreal, monstrous; no longer the natty dress 
in which he had been proud to drink the 
night before, but a nightmare, Nessus-like 
investiture, signifying some abominable, burn- 
Ing doom 

The train swept him into a world that was 
upside down. 


” 


CHAPTER VII 


THOSE were proud days for Peggy. She 

went about Durdlebury with her head in 
the air, and her step was as martial as though 
she herself wore the King’s uniform, and she 
regarded the other girls of the town with a 
defiant eye. If only she could discover, she 
thought, the sender of the abominable feather! 
In Timpany’s drapery establishment she raked 
the girls at the counter with a searching glance. 






The Heart 


of the 
Dessert. 
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Custard. 
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HERE are many simple and easy 
desserts for which your household 
will clamor—if you use Burnett’s Va- 


nilla. 


Ice creams, blanc mange, pudding 


sauces, hard and soft custards are whole- 
some—and welcome, when they have 
the exquisite flavor of this choice vanilla. 


Mrs. Stacy’s Custard 


Add 2 tablespoons sugar to 2 eggs, and 


beat with spoon. 
salt; stir and strain. 
Burnett’s Vanilla. 
in pan of water, about 20 minutes. 


cold. 


Add pint milk and pinch 
Stir in 1 teaspoon 
Bake in cups standing 
Serve 


B rnett’sVa nilla 


Flour, sugar, eggs, milk, fruits, nuts— 


all cost more than flavoring. 


Don’t risk 


them with inferior extracts—use Burnett’s 
and be both satisfied and economical. 


Your grocer can supply you with Burnett's Vanilla. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 36 INDIA STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














True Economy calls for 


* Colburn’s 





Spices 


“A" Red Label Brand 


The A.Colburn Co., Philadelphia,USA 


NERS 


MACARONI 


MY SIGNATURE 
CfA fo. 
ON EVERY PACKAGE 
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PERFECTION NUT CRACKER!) 


Cracks pecans and all other nuts—no matter how hard- | 
shelled—so meats come out) 





perfectly, without crushing. | 
Simple, light and strong. Easy 
and quick to work. A house-} 
hold necessity. Model shown 
$1.00; Nickel Plated _ Hand) 
Nut Cracker,75e; Nut Cracker 
and Bowl Combination, $3.50 
—all postpaid. Agents wanted | 
PERFECTION NUT CRACKER CO. 
Rox 127-8 Waco, Texas) 
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Richest in Food Value 


The flavor is different from white bread. 
A decided ‘‘Nuity” wheat flavor. Makes 
delicious Muffins and Griddle Cakes. 


* Le... « ENTIRE 


(with part of the bran removed) should be used 


every day in the year. Can be used in all your 


favorite recipes in place of white flour. 


If your grocer cannot supply it, send us his name and 
yours at once for FREE Booklet of special rect pes. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., BATAVIA, N.Y. 
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Send postal for wonder- 
ful Roast Turkey Recipe 
by Marion H. Neil. Use- EaCES 
ful Kitchen Hanger his 
containing this and 100 " 
other recipes, free from 

Lea & Perrins, 
241 West St., New York. 


Roast Ham Recipe— Wash and soak 
large ham 48 hours in sufficient water 
to cover. Cover entirely with dough 
made of flour and water. Bake slowly 
5 hours. Remove crust and skin and 
score it. Mix together 1 quart stale 
bread, 244 cups milk, soak 30 minutes; 
add 1% tablespoons Lea & Perrins 
Sauce, 2 beaten eggs, salt and pepper 
to taste. Fill openings with forcemeat 
and bake 1 hour. Serve hot with 
currant jelly. This ham is excellent 
cold.—Marion H. Neil. 


ios G is a time when the delights of feasting seem in 
the very air. This makes it a good time to get acquainted with 
the rare, old-time relish—Lea & Perrins Sauce, @, Have a Thanksgiving 
Dinner this year that will be better, tastier and more wholesome than 
ever before. Use Lea & Perrins in the oyster-cocktail sauce, in the soup, 
the entree, the turkey dressing—in the gravy and in the salad dressing. 
See for yourself how its lively piquancy brings out the taste of things. 


* LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 
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of these tins and enjoy 


| is when you open. up any , 
Purity Cross Chefservice 


Pork Products * FOREST. q 
From “Ole Virginny” || 


FARM kb 
where the best ingredients and PRODUCTS bh 
skill in preparation combine to P 
make inimitably tasty— 

all pork, home-grown herbs and spices. 
Sausage Packed in link or tray form in s, 10, 20 
and 50-Ib. boxes, 2-lb. trial packages. 
Green hickory-smoked tender porkers with 
Hams appetizing nutty flavor. 8 to 16 lbs. 
Ground on old-fashioned 
Graham Flour burr stones to retain all the 
flavor and nutriment. 
The finest corn, water-ground, un- 
Corn Meal equalled in flavor and nutritive value. 
All our goods are prepared on the farm. All are 
endorsed by Dr. Wiley’s Institute of Research. 
Let us ship youa trial order. 
Write for booklet and price list. 


FOREST HOME FARM, Box No. 12, Purcellville, Va. 
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| himself too tired to write more than a few 


| a dusty lump of fatigue. 





The Rough Road 


At the cathedral services she studied the 
demure faces of her contemporaries. Now that 
Doggie was a soldier, she held the anony 

exploit to be cowardly and brutal. What did 
people know of the thousand and one reasons 
that kept eligible young men out of the army? 
What .had they known of Marmaduke? Ag 


| soon as the illusion of his lite had beep 


dispelled, he had marched away with as q 
gallant a tread as anybody; and though 
Doggie had kept to himself his shrinkings and 
his terrors, she knew that what to the average 
hardily bred young man was a gay adventure 
was to him an ordeal of considerable difficulty, 
She longed for his first leave so that she could 
parade him before the town, in the event 
of there being a lurking skeptic who stil] 
refused to believe that he had joined the 
army. 

Conspicuous in the drawing-room, framed 
in silver, stood a large, full-length photograph 
of Doggie in his new uniform. She wrote to 
him daily, chronicling the little doings of the 
town, at times reviling it for its dulness. Dad, 
on numberless committees, was scarcely ever 
in the house, except for hurried meals. Most of 
the pleasant young clergy had gone. Many of 
the girls had gone too; Dorothy Bruce to be 
a probationer in a V. A. D. hospital. If 
Durdlebury was not such a rotten, out-of-the- 
world place, the infirmary would be full of 
wounded soldiers and she could do her tum 
at nursing. As things were, she could only 
knit socks for Tommies and a silk khaki 
tie for her own boy. But when everybody was 
doing their bit, these occupations were not 
enough to prevent her feeling a little slacker. 
He would have to do the patriotic work for 
both of them, tell her all about himself, 
and let her share everything with him in 
imagination. She also expressed her affection 
for him in shy and slangy terms. 

Doggie wrote regularly. His letters were 


| as shy and conveyed less information. The 


work was hard, the hours long, his accom- 
modation Spartan. They were in huts on 
Plain. Sometimes he confessed 


lines. He had a bad cold in the head. He 


| was better. They had inoculated him against 


typhoid and had allowed him two or three 
slack days. The first time he had unacccount- 
ably fainted, but he had seen some of the men 
do the same, and the doctor had assured him 
that it had nothing to do with cowardice. 
He had gone for a route march and had returned 
But after having 
shaken the dust out of his mustache—Doggie 
had a playful turn of phrase now and then— 
and drunk a quart of shandy gaff, he had felt 


| refreshed. Then it rained hard, and they were 


all but washed out of the huts. It was a very 
strange life—one that he never dreamed could 
have existed. “Fancy me,” he wrote, “glad 
to sleep on a drenched bed!” 

There was a riding-school. Why hadnt 
he learned to ride as a boy? He had been 
told that the horse was a noble animal and 
the friend of man. He was afraid he would re- 
turn to his dear Peggy with many of his young 
illusions shattered. The horse was the most 
ignoble, malevolent beast that ever walked— 


‘except the sergeant-major in the riding- 
| school. 


Peggy was filled with admiration for his 


| philosophic endurance of hardships. It was 


| real courage. 


| hut on Salisbury Plain. 


I know you must be having 
| time. 
| and when you get your leave 


His letters contained simple 
statements of fact, but not a word of complaint. 
On the other hand, they were not ebullient 
with joy, but then, Peggy reflected, there was 
not much to be joyous about in a ramshack le 
“Dear old thing. 
she would write, “although you don’t grouse, 
a pretty | 
up_ splendidly, 


But you’re bucking ch 
[ll do a girls 


| very d—dest (don’t be shocked, I’m sat 
| you’re learning far worse Janguage 1n the army) 


to make it up to you.” Her heart was very 
full of him. 
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“Pancakes for Breakfast!” 


NAY zhat to your husband and watch him smile. 


Say ‘‘TECO pan- 


cakes” to og and if he knows the elusive, tempting TECO 
taste, his smile will become twice as bright! 


And the reason is—the rich, 
savory FLAVOR of 


* 


sELF-RISING 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


—the result of combining choice grains, (wheat, 
corn, rye, etc.) with powdered malted buttermilk. 


As for you, Mrs. Housewife, TECO does away 
with all the fuss, bother and waste of the old 
methods. Everything needed is already mixed 


+ Bctiovmull, Dioerst 
—it’s in the flour 


: TECO meets the Government’s, Dr. 
ip TE CQ Wiley’s and the Westfield Pure Food 
self-rising Standards. 
PancakeFlour 


‘A Mixture of If your grocer cannot supply you, 
Wheat Comire se send I2c. in stamps (I5c. west of 
“Maes buitrmih, Rockies), and a full size package will 

name be sent you postpaid. 


THE EKENBERG COMPANY, 


305 Lackawanna Ave., CortLanp, N.Y. 


in TECO—ALL you need do is add water and 
bake—not another thing! It is one of the most 
economical foods you can serve. 


And it takes only a few minutes to make 
enough for the largest, hungriest family! 

TECO pancakes, being high in food value, 
supply plenty of heat and energy. Let every 
member of the family enjoy them. 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen has ar- 
ranged some tempting menus, and 
many new, tasty, easily-prepared 
dishes. These are given in the new 
edition of the Teconomy Buttermilk 
Book. We shall gladly send you 
a copy free. Write for it today. 
THe EKENBERG Co. 
305 Lackawanna Ave., CoriLanp, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a free copy of the 
Teconomy Buttermilk Book. 


My Name 
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The Rough Road 


Then there came a time when his letters 


grew rarer and shorter. At last they ceased * 
altogether. After a week’s waiting she sent 
an anxious tclegram. The answer came 
hack. “Quite well. Will write soon.” She 
waited. He did not write. One evening an 


unstamped envelop addressed to her in a 


feminine hand, which she recognized as that SPARKLING 


of Marmaduke’s anonymous correspondent was 


found in the deanery letter-box. The envelop 
enclosed a copy of a cutting from the “Gazette” 
of the morning paper, and a sentence was 


underlined and adorned with exclamation 
= ae Tom Teens ~sik tee with a little Rice, Cream and Fruit makes 
J M. Trevor resizns his Oates” this sGenettes, ae dessert which is 
“The Colonel dealt with him as gently as a welcome change from the everyday sweet. 
he could in that final interview. He put his i You will find it quite easy to make, and 
hand in a fatherly way on Doggie’s shoulder { adaptable to plain or fancy serving, as the 
and bade him not take it too much to heart; " ot occasion requires. 

he had done his best, but he was not cut out z Tits ti: dile-cne of te 100 Set oe 
for an officer. These were merciless times. In 4 ade; Paddined aud Candies aaall hte 
matters of life and death we could not afford , eres F sae dhe disease te on FREE Rea = 
weak links in the chain. Soldiers in high com- ’ Book,““DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY 
mand, with great reputations, had already ire PEOPLE” echdaks. 5 ofl: enel-aetece eas 
been scrapped. In Doggie’s case there was 7 its ome, 0 dus "Deedes lee 
no personal discredit. He had always con- "a KNOX Gelatine pie eal tag Bigger tat bE oe vi 
ducted himself like a gentleman and a man of pe ones a dahl oy haa P 
honor, but he had not the qualities necessary : 


for the commanding of men. He must send : : Wo ah. \ aN i 


ee re ctonati i 
in his resignation. 7 Pate? 


“But what can I do, Sir?” asked Doggie in Ps a 
“ i we Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


achoking voice. “I am disgraced forever 
The Colonel refiected for a moment. He 440 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


knew that Doggie’s life had been a little hell 
on earth from the first day he had joined. He | 
was very sorry for the poor little “toy pom” 
in his pack of hounds. It was scarcely the 
“toy pom’s” fault that he had failed. But 
the Great Hunt could have no use for ‘“‘toy 
poms.” At last he took a sheet of regimental 
notepaper and wrote: 





“Dear Trevor: 

Iam full of admiration for the plucky way 
in which you have striven to overcome your 
physical disabilities, and I am only too sorry 
that they should have compelled the resigna- 


tion of your commission and your severance Lee / eAGge - < % 4 
from the regiment. A 
, : " ¥ e” 
Your sincerely, sage hs oa <r di 


L. G. Caird, Lt.-Col.” a . 

SSSR Fruited Rice Fluff 
“ - a. 4 out >= Wash !¢ cup rice and cook until tender in a double boiler with 2 cups 
He handed it to Doggie. : That’s all I can = of scalded milk and | teaspoonful of salt. Sosk | envelope Knox 
do for you, my poor boy,” said he. x maj Sparkling Gelatine in 14 cup cold water 5 minutes and dissolve in 14 
“Thank you, sir,’ said Doggie. cup boiling milk. Add 1 cup suzar. Strain into the cooked rice, chop 
: ee ss) fine 14 cup maraschinocherries and add | teaspzonful vanilla to the 
+ ae E mixture. Whip | pint of cream unti! stiff and when mixture is cold, fold 
DoGGIe took a room at the Savoy Hotel, in half of cream. Turn int> mold. Remove from mold and garnish with 
and sat there most of the day, the pulp remaining whipped cream sweetened and 14 cupful cf whole cherries. 


of aman. He had gone to the Savoy, not 
daring to show his face at the familiar Stur- 
tock’s. At the Savoy he was but a number 


unknown, unquestioned. He wore civilian | ¢ Home-Making asa Profession ” Christmas Cards That Are Different 


clothes. Such of his uniforms and martial Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home Shnamaeaa’ ieee ccebenot> Gauetanel asammaalin. 


paraphernalia as he had been allowed to retain study Domestic Science courses. For home- Cards for personal greeting. Inexpensive gifts. 
and well-paid positions. Send for Illus. Catalog “Pleasant Pages,”” FREE. 


in » — fo > can’ se f leit 3 making, teachin 

-t. “ha fan me saesaicggs pit Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill_| Little Art Shop, 1309 F St., N W., Washington, D.C 

sire was now to escape from the eyes of his fellow tii a 

men. He felt that he bore upon his counte- “a a WE WILL GIVE ON MATS 

nance the stigmata of his disgrace, obvious to SIX LU HE 

any casual glance. He was the man who had : ; ~<‘ a IKE | 

been turned out of the army as a hopeless in et ~ Ur THIS ER a 

competent. Even worse than the slacker—for 4 ‘ ~ 

the slacker might have, latent, the qualities a ae {VY “ad ag hl 2 
wife has use for 





that he lacked. Even at the best and brightest, 3 | iinet ae ate 


he could only be mistaken for a slacker, once ‘ We will give a half 
more the iikely recipient of white feathers 3° | | ee | = dozen absolutely free 
from any damsel patriotically indiscreet. The -& j , ) to Y. purchaser of 
colonel’s letter brought him little consola- Sn SE a CARE 

tion. It is true that he carried it about with No More Soaking Overnight 9 it * TABLE MATS 

him in his pocketbook, but the gibing eyes of There's a better, quicker way to get the i) | 

observers had not the X-ray power to read it scaly crust and burnt food off pots and pans. Dont 66 ea —— 

z ine table y s. Carey 


oa And he could not pin it on his hat. * || [| Asbestos Table Mats cost 
esides, he knew that the kindly colonel had i a iaitat damage trom heat 


stretched a point of veracity. No longer could cleans like magic. No harmful washing compounds or liquid. 
he take refuge in his ‘he ished lelic a needed. Never injuresanything. Saves the hands. | If your dealer does not 
+ eg taiaata us cherished delicacy of | GH tse tevery dishwashing. Double sided. i seli Carey mats accept no 
constitution. It would be a lie. If not at grocer’s, hardware or general store, send [!| | other. Send us his name 
Peggy in he ) RP ene a dealer’s name and the regular price, 10c, for one. 4 and we will see that you 
S88Y. 1er soitest and most pitying mood, THE MYSTIC MIT CO., Inc. 1 Oc P | are supplied. 
nev er guessed the nature of Doggie’s ordeal. 240-B Main Street Orange. N. J f THE PHILIP CAREY C0. 8646 Wayne Ave., 


Those letters so brave, sometimes so playful, | 











Slaw halo 


Shade Rollers 
with 
Oswego or Chouaguen 


Shade Cloth 


times every day that they are raised 
and lowered. Think what it means to 
you in actual money saved to find a 
shade cloth that resists wear—that rolls 
evenly and smoothly—that is fade- 
proof—and that does not crack, tear 
or ravel. 
you ask your dealer for Oswego or 
Chouaguen (Shoo-A-Gen) Shade Cloth. 


Oswego or Chouaguen 


Either of these shade cloths will give 
you wonderful service. 
made under exclusive process by the 
Oswego Shade Cloth Company. As‘ 
your dealer to mount these shade cloths 
on Hartshorn Rollers. 
‘fabrics—firm-bodied, pliable and long- 
wearing—are used in making these 
shades. 
a wide variety of mellow colorings. 

Send to-day for “Shade Craft and Har- 
monious 
which tells how to drape your windows— 
how to plan your color schemes—how to 
group your furniture. 
thing that you want to know about home 
decoration you will find in this beautifully 
illustrated book. Address “Dept. D.” 


250 Fifth Avenue 


Your 


Window 
Shades 


OUR window shades have to 
work hard. Think of the endless 
strain that is put on your window 
shades. Think of the dozens of 


That is what you get when 


Shade Cloth 


They are both 


Only the finest 
They are exquisitely tinted in 


Decoration” our FREE book 





Practically every- 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 


New York City 









New In-door Game 
For the Boys 


“Wizard Jim’, houseten pins. Board, nettin’, 
gun, balls, wood ten pins and metal “Wizard 
Jim’’—like the picture. You shoot down the 
pins; then shoot at ‘“‘Wizard Jim’’, and when 
you hit him all the pins automatically jump up, 
ready to be shot down again. Balls can t fly 
over netting and come right back to the player. 


“WIZARD JIM” 


House Ten Pins 


May be played on any table or on the floor: by 
any number of people at once; fine feature for 
children’s parties. Also very fascinating as 
solitaire. Always ready: no parts to get lost 
or scattered all over the house. Substantial 
well-madegame. Makesafine Christmas pres- 
ent. Price $3.50, delivered anywhere in U.S. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Mail or- 
ders sent at once can be promptly filled. BOY 
AGENTS wanted. Good way for them to earn 
“Christmas money". Write for booklet. 


Burke Patent Novelty Co. 
422 Chartres Street, 
New Orleans 
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To Help You Select 
Christmas Books 
for Your Children 


Your children should have books at all 
times of the year, but especially at 
Christmas. 

To make it easy for you to do your duty 
by your children Good Housekeeping has 
prepared a list of the most suitable books, 
both old and new, fo: children of all ages. 








= Wedon’t want tosend this list indiscrim- 
_ inately; we want to render a better service © 
= than that. The list is free, of course, but @ 
| | we want you to tell us something about © 
= your children, their ages, what books © 
© they like and have, and then we will sug- © 
| gest a few titles for you to choose from. © 
2 Please enclose a stamp and address— : 
| CHRISTMAS BOOK EDITOR | 
|= ' Good Housekeeping ‘ 2 = 
: 119 W. 4oth St. New York & 
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The Rough Road 


had been written with shaky hand, migy 
eyes, throbbing head, despairing heart. Log}. 
ing back, it seemed to him one blurred dream 
of pain. His brother officers were not wong 
than those in any other Kitchener regimen 
Indeed, the colonel was immensely proud of 
them and sang theirpraises to any fellow dy. 
out who would listen to him at the Naval and 
Military Club. But how were a crowd of 
young men trained in the rough and tumble of 
public schools, universities, and sport, ang 
now throbbing under the stress of the ney 
deadly game, to understand poor Doggie 
Trevor? They had not time to take him 
seriously, save to curse him when he did 
wrong, and in their leisure time he became 
naturally a butt for their amusement. 

“Surely I don’t have to sleep in there?” he 
asked the subaltern who was taking him round 
on the day of his arrival in camp, and showed 
him his squalid little cubbyhole of a hut with 
its dirty boards, its cheap table and chair, its 
narrow, sleep-dispelling little bedstead. 

“Yes, it’s a beastly hole, isn’t it? Until 
last month we were under canvas.” 

“Sleeping on the bare ground?” 

“Wallowing in the mud like pigs, not one 
of us without a cold. Never had such a filthy 
time in my life.” ’ 

Doggie looked about him helplessly while 
the comforter smiled grimly. Already his dis 
consolate attitude toward the dingy hutments 
of the camp and the layer of thick mud on 
his beautiful new boots had diverted his 
companion. 

“Couldn’t I have this furnished at my own 
expense? A carpet and a proper bed, anda 
few pictures—” 

“T wouldn’t try.” 

“Why not?” 

“Some of it might get broken—not «quite 
accidentally.” 

“But surely,” gasped Doggie, “the soldiers 
would not be allowed to come in here and touch 
my furniture?” 

“Tt seems,”’ said the subaltern, after a be- 
wildered stare, “that you have quite a lot to 
learn.” 


D°GGIE had. The subaltern reported anew 

kind of animal to the mess. The mess saw 
to it that Doggie should be crammed with 
information —but information wholly incorrect 
and misleading, which added to his many 
difficulties. When his ton of kit arrived he 
held an unwilling reception in the hut and found 
himself obliged to explain to gravely curious 
men the use for which the various articles 
were designed. 

“This, I suppose, is a new type of gas 
mask?” 

No, it was a patent cooker. Doggie politely 
showed how it worked. He also demonstrated 
that a sleeping-bag was not a kit sack of a 
size unauthorized by the regulations, and that 
a huge, steel-pointed, walking-stick had nothing 
to do with agriculture. He was very weary of 
his visitors by the time they had gone. The 
next day the adjutant advised him to scrap the 
lot. So, sorrowfully, he sent back most of 
his purchases to London. 

Then the Imp of Mischance brought as@ 
visitor to the mess a “sub” from anothet 
regiment, that belonged to Doggie’s part # 
the country. se 

“Why, I’m blowed, if it isn’t Doggie Trevor: 
he exclaimed carelessly. “How d’ye 40, 
Doggie?” E 

So, thenceforward, he was known in the regr 
ment by the hated name. 

There were rags, in which as he was often 
the victim, he was forced to join. His fastidr 
ousness loathed the coarse personal contact 
of arms and legs and bodies. His undeveloped 
strength could not cope with the muscle of his 
young brother-barbarians. Aching with the 
day’s fatigue, he would plead, to no avail, to 
be left alone. Compared with these feaed and 
detested scraps, he considered, in after times, 
battles to be agreeable recreations. 
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The day before Thanksgiving 


One Thanksgiving inside another 


Write for 
booklet, 
mentioning 
the type of 
range you 
are interest- 


Electric, or 
ombination 

Coal an 
as. 





Day before Thanksgiving—Mother’s busy baking day! How she flies 
about the kitchen. And—m-m-m-m-m!—the delicious fragrance her magic 
touch sets free to whet our appetites for tomorrow's joyous dinner! 


On this day more than ever she gives her whole unselfish soul to the 
service of her loved ones. 


But what about Mother’s own Thanksgiving! Why not lighten her 
labor and double her joy this year with an Acorn Range? 


She may falter a little when she sees it in her kitchen. Tears may 
come to her eyes. She may protest that she doesn’t deserve it. But 
we know there's nothing too good for Mother—not even an Acorn. 


* 





Made for RANGES Always 


87 yrs. Gas, Coal, Combination and Electric Improving 
RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY 
Main Office, Albany, N. Y. Factories, Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, II. 


Branches in Detroit and Chicago 
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The Rough Road 


Had he been otherwise competent, he might 
have won through the teasing and the ragging 
of the mess. No one disliked him, he was | 
pleasant ma nnered, good-natured, and appeared 
to bear no malice. True his ignorance, not 
only in the ways of the army, but of the ways 
of their old hearty world, was colossal; his 
mode of expression rather that of a precise old 
Church dignitary than of a “sub” in a regiment 
of fusiliers; his habits, including a nervous 
shrinking from untidiness and dirt, those of a 
dear old maid; but the mess thought, honestly, 
that he could be knocked into their own social 
shape, and, in the process of knocking, carried 
out their own traditions. They might have 
succeeded if Doggie had discovered any reserve 
source of pride from which to draw. But Dog- 
gie was hopeless at his work. The mechanism 
of a rifle filled him with dismay. He could 
not help shutting his eyes before he pulled 
the trigger. Inured all his life to lethargic 
action, he found the smart, crisp movements 
of drill almost impossible to attain. The 
riding school was a terror and a torture. Every 
second he deemed himself in imminent peril 
of death. 

Said the sergeant-major: “Now, Mr. 
Trevor, you’re sitting on a ’orse not a 
’olly-bush.”’ 

And Doggie would wish the horse and the 
sergeant-major in hell. 

Again what notion could poor Doggie have 
of command? He had never raised his mild 
tenor voice to damn anybody in his life. | 
At first the tone in which the officers ordered 
the men about shocked him. So rough, so 
unmannerly, so unkind. He could not under- 
stand the cheery lack of resentment with which 
the men obeyed. He could not get into the 
way of military directness, could never check 
the polite, “Do you mind,” that came instinc- 
tively to his lips. Now, if you ask a private 
soldier whether he minds doing a thing 
instead of telling him to do it, his brain begins 
to get confused. As one defaulter whose con- 
fusion of brain had led him into trouble 
observed to his mates, ““What can you do with 
a blighter who’s a cross between a blinking 
archbishop and a ruddy dicky-bird?” What 
else, save show in divers and ingenious ways, 
that they mocked at his authority? Doggie 
had the nervous dread of the men that he had 
anticipated. During his training on parade 
words of command stuck in his throat. When 
forced out, they grotesquely mixed themselves 
together. 

The adjutant gave advice. “Speak out, 
man! Bawl! You’re dealing with soldiers at 
drill, not saying sweet nothings to old ladies 
in a drawing-room!” 

And Doggie tried. Doggie tried very hard. 
He was mortified by his own stupidity. Little 
points of drill and duty that the others of his 
own standing seemed to pick up at once, 
almost by instinct, he could only grasp after 
long and tedious toil. No one realized that 
his brain was stupefied by the awful and un- 
accustomed physical fatigue. 

And then came the inevitable end. 


| 





O Doggie crept into the Savoy Hotel and 

hid himself there, wishing he were dead. 
It was some time before he could write the 
terrible letter to Peggy. He did so on the day 
when he saw that his resignation was gazetted. 
He wrote after many anguished attempts: 


Dear Peggie 

I haven't written before about the dreadful 
thing that has happened, because simply I 
couldn’t. 1 have resigned my commission. 
Not of my own free will, for, believe me, I 


would have gone through anything for your 
sake, to say nothing of the country and my 
own self-respect. To put it brutally, I have 
been thrown out for sheer incompetence. 

I neither hepe, nor expect, nor want, you 


to continue your engagement to a disgraced 


man; I release you from every o'ligation your 
pity and generosity may think binding. I 
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The Health of the Child 


ONSIDER the child’s health as its physical capital. Know 
that a benefit counting for health, strength and growth can be 
credited in a large measure to right temperature regulation in the 


home at all hours of the day and night. 
An even, normal, unvarying degree with no chance of cold corners 


and floors during the day and a just right temperature for the sleep- 
ing period is the service perfectly obtained with 


* &, 99 
IeshINNEAPOLIS 
wb HEAT REGULATOR 


Every member of the family enjoys the benefits of this device. Simple 
in operation, automatic in action. Entirely eliminates the former 


vexing attention to drafts and dampers. 

The real comfort, health and safety it affords in rightly and evenly 
heated rooms is worth every penny of the cost and during a lifetime 
of continual and dependable service 


Repeatedly Repays Its Purchase 
Price in a Daily Saving of Fuel. 


Easily installed in any home on any kind of heating plant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. The standard for 32 years. 


WRITE US FOR BOOKLET. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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War-Time Menus 


Not long ago we prepared through Goop HousEKEEPING INsTITUTE 
a very helpful and useful bulletin on “Menu Building by Calories.” 
Since then thousands of Goop HousEkEEPING readers have been 
using this as a means to provide more nourishing meals for their 
families, and to secure them at a lower cost. 
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This bulletin tells in plain untechnical terms the food values of a 
hundred products in ordinary every day use. It tells how to 
arrange balanced menus for your table and to measure their food 
value in calories. 

There are a goodly number of these wonderfully helpful bulletins 
left and you can get a copy by sending five cents in stamps to 
the InstTITUTE. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street, New York 
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Eg Carnation Milk 


dies as it is for cooking and baking. 





is just as fine for 
home-made can- 
It adds flavor. 


(Makers of the best candies you buy use evaporated milk.) 
Just try Carnation for making fudge and other candy. 

Then call in a jury of young folks to test your confections. 

“Perfectly delicious!”’—will be 

their unanimous verdict. 


Carnation Milk is the only milk 
needed in your home. It answers every 
purpose, perfectly. 
water until its richness is reduced to 


the desired consistency. 


If you have never tried Carnation 
Milk order three cans from your grocer. 
Write us for ““The Story of Carnation 
Milk,’’ with 100 choice, tested recipes 
freeon request. Carnation Milk Products 


Simply add pure 


English Walnut Candy 


2 full cups brown sugar, 1 
tablespoonful butter, 1 cup bro- 
ken English walnuts, 4% cup Car- 
nation Milk, % cup cold water. 
Dilute Carnation Milk with wa- 
ter, and boil with sugar and 
butter until a little dropped in 
cold water forms a soft ball. 
Remove from fire, and beat un- 
til the mixture begins to thicken; 
then add the nut meats and pour 
into a buttered pan. Cut in 
squares. 


Co., 1126Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 
Remember—Your Grocer Has It! *% 
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A pint of pure Chalmer’s Gel- 
atine costs 334 cents, and it makes 
8 helpings of delicious jelly. 


It’s real economy, and you know 
it's pure. We have been mak- 
ing it in our own spotless kitchens 
for 42 years. 


“Chalmer’s Makes the Best Desserts” 


CHALMER'S 


GRANULATED as 


GELATINE 


| 


The Rough Road 


|want you to forget me and marry a man who 
|can do the work of this new world. 
| WhatIshalldoI don’t know. Ihave scarce. 
\ly yet been able to think. Possibly 1 shall go 
jabroad. At any rate I shan’t return to Durdle- 
bury. If women sent me white feathers before 
I joined, what would they send me now? 
It will always be my consolation to know that 
you once gave me your love, in spite of the 
|pain of realizing that I have forfeited it by 
|my unworthiness. : 
| Please tell Uncle Edward that I feel keenly 
|his position, for he was responsible for getting 
;me the commission through General Gadsby, 
|Give my love to my Aunt if she wil! have it. 
Yours always affectionately, 

J: MARMADUKE TREVor, 


By return post came the answer: 


Dearest: 

We are all desperately disappointed. Per. 
haps we hurried on things. too quickly and 
|tried you tco high all at once. I ought to 
have known. Oh, my poor, dear boy, you 
jmust have had a dreadful time. Why didn’t 
you tell me? The news in the gazette came 
jupon me like a thunderbolt. I didn’t know 
'what to think. I’m afraid I thought the worst, 
the very horrid worst — that you had got tired 
of it and resigned of your own accord. How 
was one to know? Your letter was almost a 
relief. 

In offering to release me from my engage- 
ment you are acting like the honorable gentle- 
man you are. Of course I can understand your 
feelings. But I should be a little beast to 
accept right away like that. If there are any 
feathers about, I should deserve to have them 
stuck on me with tar. Don’t think of going 
abroad or doing anything foolish, dear, like 
that, till you have seen me — that is to say, us, 
for Dad is bringing mother and me up to town 
by the first train tomorrow. Dad feels sure 
that everything is not lost. He'll. dig out 
General Gadsby and fix up something for you. 
In the meantime get us rooms at the Savoy, 
though mother is worried as to whether it’s a 
respectable place for deans to stay at. But I 
know you wouldn’t like to meet us at Stur- 
rock’s—otherwise you would have been there 
yourself. Meet our train. All love from, 

Peccy. 





DOGGIE engaged the rooms, but he did not 

meet the train. He did not even stay in the 
hotel to meet them. He could not meet them. 
‘He could not meet the pity in their eyes. 
He read in Peggy's note a desire to pet and 
|soothe him and call him “poor little Doggie,” 
and he writhed. He could not even take up 
\a heroic attitude and say to Peggy: ‘When! 
|have retrieved the past and can bring you an 
unsullied reputation, I will return and claim 
lyou. Till then, farewell.” There was no re- 
trieving the past. Other men might fail at 
first and then make good, but he was not like 
jthem. His was the fall of Humpty-Dumpty, 
final, irretrievable. 

He packed up his things in a fright, and leav- 
ing no address at the Savoy, drove to the Russell 
Hotel in Bloomsbury. But he wrote Peggy 4 
letter “To wait arrival.” If time had per- 
mitted, he would have sent a telegram, stating 
that he was off for Tobolsk or Tierra del Fuego, 
and thereby preventing their useless journey; 
|but they had already started when he received 
| Peggy’s message. 4 
| Nothing could be done, he wrote, in eliect, 

to her, nothing in the way of redemption. 
|He would not put her father to the risk ol 
any other such humiliation. He had learned 
by the most bitter experience that the men 
who counted now in the world’s respect and 
in woman’s love were men of a type to which, 
with all the good will in the world, he could not 
make himself belong — he did not say to which 
he wished he could belong with all the agony 
and yearning of his soul. Peggy must forget 
him. The only thing he could do was to act 
up to her generous estimate of him as an honor 
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Your children will tease for a second, and even a third helping when 
they have Aunt Jemima pancakes—they love them so Let them have 
plenty, for this is just the nourishing food their grawing bodies need. 


What is the ideal 





You can easily make his breakfast the favorite meal. Segve delicious 
golden-brown Aunt Jemima pancakes and hear him say: “I wish we 
could have Aunt Jemima breakfasts three times a day!” 


reakfast % 


So delicious the whole family loves it—so easy to make, it takes but a minute— 
so economical you can laugh at the high cost of living 


Thousands of other women find that an Aunt Jemima 
breakfast is always a success. Last year alone 60 million 
Aunt Jemima breakfasts were served. 


Give your family steaming Aunt Jemima pancakes, fragrant 
with goodness, a rich golden brown and so delicious they 
seem to melt in one’s mouth! These are the pancakes 
that have all the wonderful flavor that makes the pancakes 
of the South famous. 


Why they are unusually delicious 


This flavor is due to the Aunt Jemima formula. This 
formula was worked out with one idea in mind—to make 
perfect pancakes, Every ingredient is especially prepared 
—even the grain is especially ground. Every batch of flour 
is tested by a cook—a woman who uses the flour just as 
you use it yourself. 


The very first time you serve Aunt Jemima pancakes you 
will realize that at last you have found the breakfast the 
whole family loves. 

You can prepare it quick as a wink 


You will find it so easy, so quick to make Aunt Jemima 
pancakes, that you will be amazed. 
Every ingredient is already mixed 
in the flour, even the sweet milk! 


All you have to do is add water and 
the batter is ready! 


Contrast this with the old-fashioned 


way of making pancakes when you : 








had to measure and mix many ingredients and you will see 
how much time and trouble Aunt Jemima saves you. 


Less than 3c—and they all love it 


Nowadays, one of your greatest problems is how to plan 
breakfasts that are not too expensive yet which satisfy, even 
delight, your family. You will find that an Aunt Jemima 
breakfast costs you less than three cents a person. 


If you are not already one of the thousands of women who 
are serving Aunt Jemima pancakes often, order a package 
now. Your grocer has Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour, too. Know how quickly 
you can serve a really delicious breakfast, how economic- 
ally you can give your family the breakfast they always 
welcome with smiling faces. 


How to get the jolly Rag Dolls 


Send one Aunt Jemima box top (either Pan- 
cake or Buckwheat Flour) with only 4 cents 
in stamps and get one of the famous Aunt 
Jemima Rag Dolls. Or for 4 tops and only 
l6 cents you can get the whole jolly family. 
AuntJemima and Uncle Mose, each l5inches 
tall, and the two cunning pickaninnies, 
Diana and Wade Davis, each 12 inches tall, 
all come in bright colors, ready to cut 
and stuff. They have made thousands of 
other children happy. Your child will love 
them, too. Start now to save the box tops. 
Send to Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St, 
Joseph, Missouri. Also makers of Red Top. 
Royal No. 10 and Fiddle and Bow Flour. 


© 1917 by Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
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The Modern Method—Scientific Cookery 


Formula No. 856 


The Sauce Which We Bake With Van Camp’s 


ERE is one example of the new-day 
scientific cookery, as applied in the 
Van Camp kitchens. 

Compare it with the best you know in 
chef-baked Pork and Beans. See what 
can be done under expert methods, by 
men who are college trained. 


No Guesswork 


The beans are grown on special soils, 
which are very rare. The beans are ana- 
lyzed before we start to cook. We know 
exactly what we have to deal with. 

They are boiled in water freed from 
minerals, because ordinary water makes 
beans harder to digest. They are baked 
in steam ovens, because * 


broken. Yet the beans remain whole and 
inviting, without a fibre crisped. 
The ablest chefs in the finest hotels 


would find such a dish impossible. 


That Famous Sauce 


The sauce in Van Camp’s is the mar- 
vel of millions. The formula for it is the 
final result of 856 tests. That is, our ex- 
perts made 856 blends to attain this zest 
and flavor. 

Now it never varies. That perfect for- 
mula, in every minute detail, is forever 
followed. 

The sauce is baked with the beans, so 
it permeates every atom. 

Compare Van Camp’s with the best 

other beans you know. 
Note how they differ in 


hours of fierce heat can “ A) ax, 
thus be applied without VAN [\M PS texture and in flavor. 
crisping. 


As a result, this difficult PorkK«BEANS 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
THREE SIZES 
mealy—the food cells are Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


food is made easy to di- 
gest. The beans are made 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


Italian style —but our experts spext 
three years perfecting that Italian style. 


Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 


It will change your whole conception 
ot this ever-welcome dish. 
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~ ig Na Then you will know what 
Tomato Sauce scientific cookery means 
to you and yours. 


Order a test meal now. 


Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
Soups Peanut Butter 


18 kinds—each the result of countless A perfect blend of Spanish and Vir 
blends. No chef-made soup was ever ginia peanuts, with every touch of 
half so good. bitterness removed. 
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The Rough Road 


As such it was his duty to| 
withdraw forever from her life. His exact 
words, however, were: “You know how I 
have always hated slang, how it has jarred 
upon me, often to your amusement, when you | 
have use But I have learned in the past 
months how expressive it may be. Through 
slang I've learned what Iam. I ama born 
‘otter. -\ girl like you can’t possibly love 
and marry a rotter. ‘So the rotter, having a| 
lingering sense of decency, makes his bow and 
exits — God knows where.” 

Peggy, red-eyed, adrift, rudderless on a 
frightening sea, called her father into her 
bedroom at the Savoy and showed him the 


able gentleman. 


1 it. 


letter. He drew out and adjusted his 
round, tortoise-shell-rimmed reading-glasses 


and read it. 
“That’sa miraculously new 
Peggy clutched the ex lees of his coat. 
never heard you call him that before.’ 
“Tt has never been worth while,” 


dean. 


said he. 
“T’ve 


Doggie,” 


said the 


(To be continued) 





The Rediscovery of Baz vey! 
S4) 
Barley compares ‘most favorably with rice, 


wheat, corn—all our principal cereals, in fact. | 
The following table gives various comparative 


(Continued from page 








values of barley, wheat, and rice. 
WHEAT Fuel- 
Value} 
Carbo- per | 
Dressed Water sin Fat hydrate Fiber Ash Pound 
Grain 13.5 1.7 67.9 2.6 1.8 1§65 | 
BARLEY 
1.4 $5 £2 333. G& ha “2ee9 
a y 
Pearl 11.5 Ss 82 THR 3 I.I 1650 
RICE 
3 8.0 3 79. 2 4 1630 


polished 





Just a word about using barley and the recipes 
that were developed at the InstiruTE. The 
housewife would do well at first to experiment 
a bit, too, until she gets ‘‘acquainted.” Just 
yet barley is but little known in American 
kitchens. Surprisingly good results, however, 
were obtained in the INSTITUTE with every 
recipe tried. Barley muffins were especially 
palatable. In general, housekeepers can feel 
entirely safe in substituting barley-meal in 
the same proportion as corn-meal in 
recipe in which the latter figures. 


| 
any | 


Barley Cereal 
y-grits 2 cupfuls water 
'6 teaspoonful salt 

Boil water; add salt and barley-grits, stir-| 
ring constantly. Cook in a double boiler one 
and a half hours or in a fireless cooker over- 
night. Serve with cream and sugar. Dates or 
raisins added to the cereal before taking it from 
the fire make a pleasant variety. Barley-meal 
may be used in place of the grits. This mix- 
ture is somewhat like corn-meal mush. 


6 cupful barle 


Rolled Barley Cereal 
ed barley 114 cupfuls water 
I teaspoonful salt 

Cook the rolled barley 
rectly over the heat for ten minutes. Finish 
cooking in a double boiler from an hour to an 
hour and a half. This, like all cereals, 
much improved by fireless cooking. 


1 cupful roll 


is 


Barley Muffins 


meal 1 
wheat flour 
Salt 

baking- 


9 teaspoonfui soda 
I egg 
114 cupfuls sour milk 





ing 

ix th = if . ‘ 
o— the dry ingredients. Add sour milk. 
rag me and well beaten egg. Beat well for 
lve minutes and bake in muffin-pans in a 


moderate oven. 


in boiling water di- 


2 tablespoonfuls shorten- | 
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You do not need Electricity to 
have a Real Vacuum Cleaner 


Until now vacuum cleaners required electric current to make 
them run. The latest invention for the home 


Hy Te 


AUTOMATIC CLEANER 


Automatic. It is not 
an automatic cle 







an electric 
-aner. 





is just what its name implies — 
cleaner, not a hand cleaner, it 


It Costs Nothing to Run 


Gears like in a fine automobile drive the extra large fan giving all the 
ower you want. There are no wires or cords to bother with—no 
taking out and putting back electric lights or connections. There’s 
nothing to get out of order, break, adjust or wear out—it lasts a 
ilfe-time. 


is 










If your store cannot show you the Vital Automatic Cleaner 
today fill out and mail us the coupon below—it’s as good as a 
letter. We will then arrange to have the store you name notify 
you the earliest date you can come in and examine the Vital. 









Vital Manufacturing Co. 
7500 Quincy Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








-==-==Vital Store-Service Coupon ---==-= 


) store 1s 





hardware 
furniture 





The name of my ( 
Address 
1e here 


Please fill in your nan 


and your address here 


oe ee ee eg 





City 


















LIEDERKRANZ 


“The Cheese that Makes the Meal” 


IEDERKRANZ Cheese makes the 

delight of a dinner linger in the 
memory. It is so zestful, it makes a 5c 
box of crackers taste like a $2 dinner. 
The flavor gives appetite. If you’ve 
never tasted Liederkranz there’s a 
royal treat awaiting you. 


Perfectly Pure. 

































Wonderful 


Cheese” 


Made in America. 


MONROE CHEESE CO., MONROE, N.Y. 





is the Sanitary ONLIWON 
Cabinet which has raised 
the Standard of Toilet 
Room Hygiene. 


@NLIWON] | 


’ HYGIENE 


This nickel-plated or porcelain cabinet will add to 
the attractiveness of any toilet room— protects the paper 
from contamination—holds more than 1000 sheets—freely serves 
two sheets at a time, yet never wastes it—never litters the floor. 


(NLIWON| PAPER 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





is always made from highest grade of new materials—quality 
is never reduced to fit a price. 


The soft firm sheets are interfolded by machinery—packages 
of 1000 sheets, from factory to cabinet, pure and clean. 
Once installed, you would never think of changing ONLIWON 
for any other—especially if you select the cabinet to match 
your other fixtures. 


Nickel-plated cabinets, $1.00—Porcelain, $1.50. 
8000 sheets of paper, $1.35—16,000 sheets, $2.70. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
8, 1000-sheet packages of ONLIWON paper and your 


choice of cabinet will be sent, delivery prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.85—if you give us your druggist’s name. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. 7, Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels and ONLIWON 


abinets. 





Hide the Ugly Wires 
Picture Honsing » a pleasure when 
you use the world-famous a) “ 5 
; wai) PENCIL POINTER 
*Moore Push Pins VY Dipeeean 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. | C & f7erents © 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with = Fring ers 
a Twist, for Framed Pictures, Mirrors, etc. 
At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 2 Sold Ev 
] Cc and Photo Supply Stores. I by on 
In Canada 13c. Samples and = - Prape : ‘ 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. 27. > 261 -Br af dbs Al Les ii yarns 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





No stain on the clothes when ycu use Silver Lake Clothes Line. No coloring in its pure white 
cotton, so no yellow streaks nor spots where the clothes-pins grip the wash. 


Braided, not merely twisted. Never > Sold at most stores: 50 ft., 40c; 75 ft. 
joie, SIL VE R LA KE 60cy 100 ft.. 80c. If not at your deal- 


breaks. kinks, ravels nor stretclies, 


Soft and smooth, so the pins get a firm CL O THES L INE oN aee cae reel NT 


hold and keep the wash on the line. 
308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


**Braided — Lasts Years” 





The Rediscovery of Earley 


Barley Pone 

1cupful freshly cooked '% teaspoonful salt 

hominy-grits 1 cupful barley-meal 
2 cupfuls milk 2 teaspoonfuls bakin 
3 tablespoonfuls butter powder . 

2 eggs 

Add to the cooked hominy-grits the milk and 
butter. Cool and add salt, barley-meal, and 
baking-powder sifted together, then the well. 
beaten eggs. Pour into a round, shallow, but- 
tered baking-dish and bake in a moderate oven 
forty-five minutes. Cut in triangular pie. 
shaped pieces and serve hot from the dish jn 
which it was baked. 


Barley Scones 

1 cupful barley-meal 2 teaspoonfuls. _ baking. 
1 cupful whole-wheat flour powder 
14 teaspoonful salt 34 cupfuls sour milk 
'9 teaspoonful soda 2 tablespoonfuls lard 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients. If coarse 
whole-wheat flour is used, do not sift it. Add 
sour milk and melted shortening and blend 
the mixture well. Turn the soft dough thus 
formed on to a floured board, knead slightly, 
roll to one-half-inch thickness, cut into fancy 
shapes and bake in a hot oven. t 


Barley and Whole-Wheat Muffins 

2 eggs, well beaten 2 cupfuls whole-wheat 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar _ flour 
2 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 1 teaspoonful baking-soda 
I quart sour milk or 1 teaspoonful salt 

buttermilk 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
2 cupfuls barley-meal. powder 

Mix and beat well for five minutes. Bake 
in well-greased muffin-tins for twenty minutes 
na moderate oven. 


Pearl Barley with Worcestershire, Used as a 
Relish 

tablespoonfuls butter 1'% cupfuls liquid (barley 
tablespoonfuls flour water and milk) 
2 tablespoonfuls Worces- 2 cupfuls cooked barley 

tershire sauce l4gcupful buttered 
I teaspoonfu salt cracker-crums 

14 teaspoonfui pepper 

Melt the butter in a sauce pan, add the flour, 
blend well, then add the salt, pepper, and 
liquid, stirring constantly. Pour this into the 
two cupfuls of cooked barley, mixing thor- 
oughly. Pour the entire mixture into a well- 
oiled baking-dish. Sprinkle buttered crums 
on top and dust with salt and paprika. Bake 
in a moderate oven until browned on top. 


Barley Custard 
'4 cupful pearl barley 2 cupfuls milk 
I teaspoonful salt I egg (beaten) 
2 cupfuls water I teaspoonful butter 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

Cook the barley in the salted water for two 
hours. ‘If the barley is first soaked overnight, 
one and a half hours is sufficient. When done 
add milk, egg well-beaten, butter, and sugar. 
Remove to a well-oiled pudding-dish or divide 
in small custard-cups. Bake in a slow oven. 
This is an excellent dish for children. 


Sponge Cake with Barley Flour 
4 egg-yolks 14 teaspoonfuls baking- 
I cupful sugar powder 
1 tablespoonful hot water 14 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful barley flour 4 egg-whites 
1 teaspoonful lemon-juice 
Beat yolks of eggs until stiff and lemon- 
colored; add sugar very gradually, beating 
with an egg-beater as long as possible. Add 
the water and the flour, mixed and sifted with 
the baking-powder and salt. Fold in the 
whites of the eggs beaten with lemon-julce, 
until stiff. Bake in a tube-pan, forty-five to 
fifty minutes in an oven not over 300° F’. 


Barley Cakes 

3 cupfuls rolled barley 1 cupful shortening (but- 
2 cupfuls white flour ter and lard or a pat 
i teaspoonful salt sweet beef-drippings) 
2 teaspoonfuls cream of 1 cupful brown sugat 

tartar 1 cupful boiling water 

1 teaspoonful baking-soda 

Cream the shortening and add the brown 
sugar gradually. Sift the flour, salt, om 
of-tartar, and soda; mix well with the rollec 
barley and add to the first mixture. bec: 
lightly with the finger-tips until well mixed. 
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To Have Your Furniture “Made Like 
New” Look to the “Lyknu Maid” 


OULDN’T you like to have all your furniture just like 
new once more? 
Not greased over, waxed over or oiled over, but brilliant 

again with the first fine lustre it had the day you bought it? 
LYKNU actually cleans and polishes your furniture. —instantly 
wipes away all accumulated grease and dirt, leaving a perfectly 
clean and dry surface. 


: To. have yourfurniture 


Made Like New" 


leek to the 


* “Lylkenu Maid 


Make ali the furniture in your 
home just like new with LYKNU. 


Sold by department stores, grocery 
stores, drug stores and hardware 
stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, mail back the coupon today. 


LYKNU does not give to furniture 
a sticky coating of oil or grease. 
Only one cloth needed—only one 
operation—because LYKNU cleans 
and polishes at the same time. 
LYKNU goes three times as far 

because its “spreading” quality is 
three times as great. 

Three Sizes, 

25c—50c— $1.00 


COIN OR 


Lyknu Polist Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed you will find 25c for 


which please ‘send me immediately, 
prepaid, a 25c bottle of Lyknu Polish 


In using advertisements see page 6 





» OX 


Mary has gone (good riddance) and 
it will be two weeks before Stella’s on 
the job. What’s to be done in the 
meantime? 


Why not stop all hired help annoy- 
ances and constant uncertainty? Get 
a Gainaday Electric Washer and 
Wringer—then you’ve relieved your- 
self forever of your two. hardest jobs— 
washing and wringing. 


With a Gainaday in your basement 
doing its heavy work on washday and 
always ready for soiled rugs, blankets 
or any other mid-week work, you'll 
often wonder how on earth you ever 
got along without it. Best of all, 
only from 1% to 2 cents per hour will 
do this heavy work—why your wash- 
woman’s breakfast costs ten times 
that much before she even gets started 
not to mention the inconvenience! 


Maids May Come and Maids May Go 


While you’re wringing clothes from 
rinse water to blue water and from 
blue water to basket, another batch 
of clothes is going through the big 
Gainaday Washer—a motor that’s 
strong enough to run both washer 
and wringer at the same time makes 
this possible. 


It Has a Swinging Wringer 


The Gainaday has an electric wringer 
that can be used in any position. 
This is the greatest convenience im- 
aginable. 


It’s easy to get your Gainaday. 


There are Gainaday Agents in nearly 
every locality who will gladly sell you 
a machine on easy payments. Send 
today for our Picture Story circular 
and then we can send you the name of 
our nearest agent. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company 


3010 Liberty Avenue 


November Good Housekeeping 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Rediscovery of Barley 


Set mixture aside to chill thoroughly. Toss on 
;siightly floured board, roll one-fourth inch 
thick, cut into fancy shapes, and bake in a hot 
oven twent minutes. 


Barley Tapioca Pudding 


stablespoor s pearl 1% cupful molasses 

” tapioca I teaspoonful salt 

: tablespoonft barley- 1 tablespoonful sugar 

* meal : 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
d milk 1 cupful milk 


ycupfuls s¢ al 

Soak the tapioca two hours in cold water 
tocover. Mix the barley-meal with milk and 
cook five minutes in the upper part of a double 
boiler. Add the tapioca, drained, then the 
molasses, salt, sugar, and butter. Turn into 
a buttered pudding-dish and pour over this 
the remaining milk. Cook in a moderate 
oven one hour. 

Pearl Barley Soup with Cabbage 


14% pound bacon 
1 pound head cabbage 
3 green onions 
1 cupful top-milk 

Soak the barley in the water for six hours. 
Put the bacon through the food-chopper; cut 
cabbage and onions rather fine and add all 
three to the boiling barley and water; let 
simmer gently for one hour. Just before serv- 
ing add the milk scalded. Season well with 


salt and pepper. 
Mrs. G. W. Ilult, 419 Russell St., Portland, Ore. 


2tablespoonfuls pearl 


barley 
14 quarts water 


Scotch Broth without Meat 
4 quarts boiling water 


I carrot 
1 smal! turnip 14 cupful rolled oats 
I onion 14 cupful pear! barley 
4 tablespoonfuls diced cel- 1 tablespoonful salt 
ery 14 teaspoonful pepper 
Speck cayenne pepper 


Cut vegetables in quarter-inch dice. Put 
them in a soup-kettle with the boiling water. 
Add the rolled oats, barley, and seasonings. 
Simmer slowly for two hours, and serve with 


croutons. 
mat. A. 


Paper, Pictures, and 
Paneling 


(Continued from page 53) 
possibilities may be lost which would effectu- 

ally spoil both comfort and beauty. 
Perhaps the moment when her inexperience 


Newton, 426 S, sth St.. Newark, N. J 


is most keenly felt is when the walls are being | 


considered. It must be remembered that 
whatever treatment be given them, they 
should always be considered as a_ back- 
ground. Do not commence to decorate 
your rooms by using strong color or large 
designs—uniess you are going to make the 
walls the chief decorative feature. If they 
are to be the decorative feature, everything 
else in the room should be considered in 
relation to them. No large pieces of furniture 
should obscure their dcsign, draperies and 
carpet should share no pattern, but should re- 
peat the color that is to predominate in the 
walls. There are some delightful reproduc- 
uons of the eighteenth century landscape wall- 
papers, and also some modern designs that 
may well be featured. 

Colonial hallways are specially adapted 
to the scenic effects in wall-papers. The 
woodwork should be white or cream, and the 
lighting fixtures and furniture pure Colonial 
In type. A most admirable example of this 
isshown at the lower left on page 5 2—a Colonial 
hallway with scenic paper and typical lighting 
ixtures and furniture. From this one glimpses 
a drawing-room which carries out the same 
scenic wall-paper treatment of the hallway. 


In contradistinction to the handling of wall | 


spaces like that just described—where the 
design of the paper itself takes the place of 
pictures—the walls on which pictures are to 
be used should be papered so as to keep them 
strictly as a background. The paper should 
be in plain one-tone effect, without design. 
There is more latitude in the choice of draperies 


as well ac nj ead . 
’S well as pictures when there are plain walls. | 


I know of a dark hall in a city house that 


wa 





$ redeemed from its sad middle age by the | 
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ret of Food Say ng 


VERY housewife knows the “‘shear 

cut’’—the cut made with her shears 
or scissors. She knows also that STEEL 
alone can do shear cutting. 


The picture shows a four-bladed knife held against a per- 
forated plate. Both are steel! The knife-edges are sharp; so 
are the edges of the perforations. The one crossing the other, like 
the two cutting edges of your scissors, gives the true shear cut! 















This four-bladed steel knife and perforated steel plate are 

the cutting parts of the 
“ENTERPRISE” 

Meat-and-Food Chopper 

The knife revolves against the 
inner surface of the perforated plate. 
Nothing escapes its razor-like edges. 

Here, then, you see and under- 
stand how this chopper cuts; you 
have the secret of its supremacy and 
the reason it saves food. 





‘ Food waste ” says the Secretary of Agriculture, “ results from 
bad preparation: ”’ a statement and a warning that applies to many 
food choppers. These ordinary choppers, with cast-iron cutters that go 
on the end outside, grind and crush, tear and mangle. They squeeze 
out the rich, nutritious juices. They waste the essence of the food! 


The ‘Enterprise’? Meat-and-Food Chopper cuts 
No mangled, torn meat; no mashing nor squeez- 
ing. Your purchase of this KNIFE-AND-PLATE 


‘Enterprise’? Chopper means economy—and the serving 


clean. 





of daintier, more appetizing and more digestible dishes. 





- . J 72 Sizes and Styles 
With it table left-overs, meat of all kinds, cheaper 
cuts, fish, poultry, fruit, vegetables, are chopped into uniform particles 
without loss of juices or waste of nutrition. 


Look for name “ENTERPRISE” branded on chopper. 


Family Size, $2.50. At Department, Housefurnishing and Hardware Stores Everywhere. 
Write for “War-time Recipes” 
An emergency cook book, illustrated, of economy dishes, prepared with the 
“Enterprise”? Meat-and-Food Chopper by Marion Harris Neil, from left- 


overs, meat ends, cheaper cuts and so on; also including numerous recipes 
Mailed jor 4 ps. Address Dept. 130. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


-ENTERPRIS 


MEAT&F00D CHOPPER 


a 
177 


for home-ground cereals. stam 


In using advertisements see page 6 











EVERY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 
PICTURE A STORY 


Examine the small miniature reproduction carefully and you will 
find that they are desirable and essential to your child’s education. 


The Mother Goose Series 
18 Subjects . 


401.—''Ring Around a Rosie™ 

402.—‘‘One Foot Up, the Other 
Foot Down"’ 

403.—“ See-Saw, Margery 
Daw” 

404.—'‘*Jack and Jill” 

405.—‘Curly Locks” 

4c6.—"* There Was an Old 
Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe”’ 

407.—**Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater” 

408. “Little Miss Muffel”’ 

409.—‘‘Rain, Rain, Go Away” 

410.—'*Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary” 

411.—-*Hush-a-by, Baby" 

412.—"Little Boe-Peep”’ 

413.—‘“‘A Dilla, a Dollar, a 
Ten O'Clock Scholar” 

414.—‘‘PollyPut the KeitleOn" 

415.—‘‘Little Jack Horner” 

416.—‘‘Hct Cross Buns” 

417.—‘*Pease Porridge Hot" 

418.—‘‘Mother Goose”’ 


402.—‘One Foot U p, the Other. 
Foot Down” 


409.—'' Rain, Rain, Go Away” 411.—"*Hush-a-by, Baby" 


All 12x14 inches in full colors. Per set $6.00 postpaid. 
Single subjects 35c each postpaid. 


The Nursery Rhyme Series 
6 Subjects 


419.—"“The Sandman" 
~“Little Drops of Water” 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 
“I Like Little Puss;"’ 


-“4A C ild’s Grace” 





—‘Babes in the Wood” 


All 12x16 inches in full colors. 
Price per set $4.50 postpaid. 
, Single copies 75c each. 
421.—"‘ lwinkle, twinkle, little star! g I 75 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the sky” 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
“Madonna” 


For nursery or home there is no more attrac- 
tive or instructive decoration than the Jessie 
Willcox Smith’s “! fadonna.” A perfect ex- 
ample of sound drawing, composition and 
color work, it is of real decorative value to the 
home. It is printed on heavy paper, 23 x28 
inches, ready for framing. 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 





1918 Our new catalog, containing over 200 pictures in miniature, by world famous artists, 
mailed you on receipt of postage. All deliveries guaranteed. If outside of the United 
States ald 10 cents for registration. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRINT DEPARTMENT > 
119 W. 40th Street New York 
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| Paper, Pictures and 
| Paneling 


simplest methods of wall-papering and decora. 
tion. Its original state had been a dignifieg 
Colonial stairway mounting between high 
walls papered in bronze foliage, which was good 
in its way. The woodwork was dark brow 
The fan over the handsome doorway wa 
shrouded in dark silk. Huge pictures in walnut 
frames hung on each side of an imposing hat. 
rack. All this was changed; the woodwork was 
painted ivory, even to the stair treads, ang 
the walls were papered with a Colonial strj 

paper in deeper ivory, To lower the ceilings 
picture-molding was placed a little higher 
than one’s head in mounting the stairs, and 
from this was hung a delightful collection of 
old-English hunting-prints which might be 
inspected going up- or coming down-stairs, 
Small leaded-glass~ panes replaced the silk. 
covered fan over the doorway, and a charming 
console-table with a mirror over it took the 
place of the hat-rack. Up the white stairway 
plain velvet carpet—cherry-colored, with 4 
deep black border—gave the right touch of 
color and definiteness. The dark oak floor 
was covered with the same carpeting, which 
showed a border only a few inches wide. 
Black fur rugs were used at the drawing-room 
door and at the foot of the stairs. Instead of 








the sad brown walls, white paint and ivory 
paper had accomplished its work of making 
the hall young again. 


Varnished Paper and Fabric Panels 
THE first choice with decorators today is 
a wall which is painted and paneled, but 
this is not always possible, owing to the condi- 
tion of the walls, as they must be particularly 
well-finished for this treatment. But there 
are some very beautiful wall-papers that may 
sometimes be combined effectively with panel- 
ing. A sun-room I know has gorgeous birds of 
paradise on a black background set in panels 
of dull-green wood. The paper is heavily 
varnished and has the effect of a painted 
wall. The windows have cornices of the dull- 
green wood made in lattice effect, from whith 
hang green-and-black striped gauze curtains. 
Strangely enough, the Venetian blinds in 
this room are painted gunpowder red on 0i¢ 
side, and black on the other. The effect 's 
novel in the extreme. Tables and chairs are 
painted green and black, and couches and a 
small fountain in the bay window make tke 
room complete and most charming. 
Another method of decorating the walls is to 
use fabrics set into panels. There are some 
charming hand-blocked prints and linens used 
in this way: Where one chooses, the fabric can 
be put on with wide silk cord instead of wood 
to define the panels. In formal rooms silks, 
brocades, and tapestries can be paneled in 
the same way to the best of effect. 


Wood Paneled Treatments 

WHERE it is not necessary to use wall 

paper or fabric upon the walls, the 
most satisfactory and artistic background 
to have the walls treated in an architectural 
manner with a well-designed dado and cornice 
over the mantels and over doors. In this case 
the wall-spaces should be tinted a uniform 
color and left unornamented, and the effect 
will be fundamentally good and _ satisfying. 
In such a room there is a great deal of dignity, 
and no matter how simple are its furnishings 
it will always win respect. The photograph 
at the lower right on page 53, a beautiful door 
way with a glimpse of the adjoining rooms, 
is the best example of this type of treatment 
that I know. The vista of the latticed ante 
room beyond the door is delightful, and forms 
a contrast to the strictly classical lines of the 
room into which it leads. When expense has 
to be considered, a simpler treatment ol the 
same form of decoration can be used; 10 
instance, the side walls may be paneled and 
tinted and the elaborate cornice dado and ovel- 
door carving may be omitted. Where this 
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The Wilson Label 
Protects Your Table 


W E appreciate the responsibility that rests upon our label. 
Before the Wilson label can be placed upon the product 


every step in the preparation of that product mustbeabsolutely per- 
fect. More than that, the original materials must be chosen for 
their quality, to justify the care and skill expended upon them. 


The Wilson label is our spe- 
cific pledge and promise to you 
that the product on which it 
appears has been selected, pre- 
pared and handled with the re- 
spect due that which is to be ser- 
ved on your table, and with the 
expert knowledge of quality 
which justifies the label as our 
final guaranty. 


The Wilson label is earned, be- 
fore it is placed upon Majestic 
Hams and Bacon, Lard, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Catsup, But- 
ter, Eggs, and all our varied 
lines of food products for your 
home. 

We intend that it shall a/ways 
protect your table. 


President 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMACITY LOS ANGELES 
Branch houses in all principal cities of the United States 


The U. S. Government certifies to the purity and 
wholesomeness of Wilson & Co.’s Meat Products 


Look for the Government Inspection 
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MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Household Efficiency Authority 
Long Island 


| MRS. ALICE R. DRESSER 
Household Consultant 
Massachusetts 

















. MRS. JANET M. HILL 
Priac‘pal School of Cookery 
New Hampshire 


MRS. H. M. DUNLAP 
Domestic Science Specialist 
Tilinois 


This remarkable ad- 
vancement is open to 
every home—the small 
house, the mansion, the 
apartment. The Hoosier 
Cabinets fit every size 
kitchen. And expert ad- 
vice of Hoosier’s Council 
is at the service of every 
Hoosier buyer. 


40 Work-Reducing Features 

Space that is wasted in many cabinets is utilized 
in the Hoosier. 

There are places for 400 articles all within arm's 
reach! 

Our experts have planned their arrangement 
through thousands of experiments—so the nvost 
used things are nearest at hand. 

The patented Shaker Flour Sifter sifts flour four 
times faster than most, and makes floar light and 

uffy. 

The Revolving Rack of Six Glass Spice Jars 
keeps your spices ever-ready for use and yet air-tight. 

The extra capacity Sugar Bin holds twice as 
much as most. 


submitted. 
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kitchen every day in the week. 
but through the Hoosier. 
For into this cabinet are built the latest, the most efficient time- put the 


HE Hoosier Manufacturing Company has engaged 
this council of scientific women to work in your 


‘ 


They help make the Hoosier an actual labor-saving machine. It 
will, by a little intelligent use, cut your kitchen work almost in half! 


The Porceliron Sliding Table Top is an added 
attraction. 

The Food Guide and Salad Chart are one clever 
woman’s ideas. 

No other cabinet brings you the talents of this 
brainy council. 


Why Slave Long Hours? 


Not only common-sense, but health, demands 
that women spend less time in the kitchen. More- 
over, he!p is scarce and difficult to keep. 

The cry of the times is for kitchen efficiency. 
You have a right to the help the Hoosier affords. 

Save toil, save time, save health and strength. 
Not for a day—but a lifetime. 


Se ce ne 
iif i} ; 


Not in person— 


| MRS. NELLIE KEDZIE JONES 
Household Consultant 
Wisconsin 


MKs. FRANK A. PATTI 5 
Domestic Efficiency Ragin” 
New Jersey 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal Miss Farmer's School 
of Cookery Massachusetts 





MISS FAY KELLOGG 
Household Science Architect 
New York 


Prices and Trial Offer 

We've arranged with the 
authorized Hoosier stores to 
Hoosier in_ your 
kitchen for a small trial pay- 


saving ideas and labor “‘short-cuts” that we select from inventions ment. 


Your money all back if 
you are not delighted! 

If you keep the Hoosier, 
pay the balance weekly. | 

Remember that even with 
all its extra features, Hoosier 
costs no more than lesser makes. Prices, $15.25 to 
$54.50, according to design, equipment and your location. 


Write for Kitchen Book Free 
The Hoosier book—‘*New Kitchen Short-Cuts’’— 
pictures and describes the five new Hoosier models and 
shows 6 time-saving kitchen plans by members of 
Hoosier’s Council. : 
Every woman should have these kitchen ideas. Don't 
fail to send your address for one of these interesting 

books. It’s free. Send NOW—while they last. 


HOOSIER MFG. CO. 

1711 Grant St., NEW CASTLE, IND. 
Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the Ww orld 
Branches: 1067 Market St., San Francisco, C al. 
The Adams Furniture Company, Toronto, Canada 
The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, C anada 
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Paper, Pictures 
Panelling 


latter method is adopted, a good way to 
introduce color into the side walls is to have 
the inner molding or cove tinted to match 
the predominating color of the room. The 
walls might be a beauti‘ul deep ivory, with 
the cove of the molding painted a dull blue. 
In such a room, the curtains would be blue. 

During the period of the four Georges in 
England dark paneled interiors like that 
shown at the top of page 54 came strongly 
into fashion, and have influenced our decora- 
tion ever since. For rooms of great dignity 
this style of paneling is unsurpassed. 

The formal rooms of a house achieve great 
distinction by the use of wood wainscoting, 
and there is nothing more beautiful than an 
entire room done in this way. When one is 
considering such a room, there should be a 
study made of the various kinds of woods and 
their treatment. Also the styles of paneling 
should be taken up, as this is a very permanent 
method of wall decoration, and should stand 
while the house lasts. The type of paneling 
should follow the type of architecture. For 
instance, if it is an early Georgian room, the 
pattern of the paneling is different from that 
which went before or that which came after. 
Therefore, one must make a study of the 
period, so that the detail of the paneling 
may be correct. In such a room the only 
decoration of the wall other than the paneling 
would be a tapestry, a rare painting, or porce- 
liin—never anything trivial or merely “pretty.” 
Such panels for dining-rooms are made to 
hold portraits, or fruit and flower pictures, 
and nowadays it is quite the fashion to have 
these pictures used as an overmantel decora- 
tion. It may be the only picture in the room. 

Turning from the imposing dark Georgian 
paneling, we examine with interest one of its 
direct descendants—the American Georgian, 
or Colonial paneling. Very wonderful examples 
of this are shown in old Independence Hall at 
Philadelphia, with its great walls and exquisitely 
curving stairway. In the oval picture on 
page 52 and in the large livable living-room 
shown at the top of page 53 are charming 
types of the white Colonial paneled walls. 
The simplicity of the Colonial paneling has a 
very specific appeal as a background for a 
living-room, as here the furniture is necessarily 
more or less heterogeneous and demands plain 
wall treatment. 


The Frescoed Room 

HE treatments of painted walls are 

myriad, always interesting, and often 
very simply accomplished. For instance, 
when one speaks of a Frescora room, it suggests 
a large and formal salon, and yet this form of 
decoration lends itself to our modern rooms 
extremely well. A delightful breakfast room 
in the New York studio apartment of an artist 
has its walls painted a soft yellow with a 
Ineze of dull-blue Pompeiian figures very 
delicately done. The table, chairs, and con- 
soles are painted this same blue, and a little 
gold has been rubbed in, which gives them a 
beautiful texture. The curtains are plain dull- 
blue silk, and nothing but white Wedgwood 
china is used in this room. Painted walls 
are well adapted, too, to children’s rooms, and 
there are many delightful subjects that can 
be used. One room I know has the animals 
from Noah’s ark walking sedately around the 
walls. This might prove a bit too stimulating 
to the imagination, but is amusing notwith- 
standing. 


The Hanging of Pictures 
HE inciscriminate hanging of pictures 
Which has been so long the vogue Is much 
to be deplored. A picture that is intrinsically 
good, and bears relationship to other things of 
Interest, can always be used, but there are 
Many pictures used to fill up space, or because 
Gey have beautiful frames, and not because 
the subject is appropriate or the picture itself 
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right brushes! 
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“Keeping things clean used to be a nuisance. No sooner 
done, than it needed to be done again. The old style brushes 
only half did their work. These modern wire-backed brushes make 
cleaning worth doing and not half the trouble.” 


‘G Ler » Sanitary 


wie” Brushes 


Wire 

Back 
are based on the idea that only a clean brush cleans. 
have no solid backs to hold the dirt or get water-soaked. 
can keep them clean as new by dipping them in hot water. The 
twisted wires hold the bristles firmly—they don’t come out. 





They 


You 


Write us and we will send a salesman to show you all our 
brushes—a special one for every household and personal use. 
For cleaning everything in the house—bathtub, toilet bowl, 
stairs, windows, bottles, dishes, radiator, refrigerator, hats, 
clothing, etc.—and the most practicable floor mop you have seen 
yet. If we have no salesman in your neighborhood, we will 
supply you direct from factory. All charges prepaid and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write anyway for catalogue showing 70 
different time- and labor-saving brushes. 


Special $1 offer—4 brushes 
Regular value $1.15. We pay postage 


which are held immovable by wire back and 
sanitary wire handle. Price 20¢. 

No. 61 Ice Chest or Pipe Brush. Alsofor 
bath or laundry tub and set bowl. Wire dis- 
lodges solid substance and brush removes accu- 
mulation from sides; 36-inch handle. Price 30c. 
Extra, no charge, Vegetable Cleaning 
Brush. Handy, quick and efficient. 





No. 62 Radiator Brush (illustrated above) 
will pass through smallest space in radiator 
and then spread to 214 inches in diameter, 
removing dust from every part of inside 
surface; 30-inch handle. Price 5oc. 


Soaking in hot water 


No. 33 Sink Brush. 


urt or dislodge cactus fibre bristles 


can’t h 





Representatives wanted. You can make $50 a week. Write us. 


Fuller Brush Company 7§,Uzic" Hartford, Conn. 


Street 
Distribution stations in Rock Island, Ill. Toledo, O. Oakland, Cal. 


Fuller Brusk Co., Hartford, Conn. I enclose $1.00. Please send to name and Specialty 
address below, postpaid, brushes Nos. 33, 61,62 and Special Vegetable Brush; also your Salesmen 
catalogue, and your local representative’s name. Check here C 
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Paper, Pictures and 
Paneling 


is good. . If one has no pictures to start with 
good photographs of old masters or old colored 
prints are interesting. 

The decorative quality of a picture is en. 
hanced by the right background, the height at 
which it is hung, and its juxtaposition to other 
pictures. A modern picture is usually out of 
place on an antique background, and ap 
antique picture has not a good setting in q 
strictly modern room. It is, indeed, a special 
talent to know just how much a decorative 
object really decorates. To crowd the walls. 
even with very beautiful things, is to fall far 
short in artistic taste. Unless it is an exhibit 
where all things of a certain type or class are 
to be. kept together, proper space should be 
allowed for each object, so that it may have 
its full decorative value. 

The heightening or lowering of ceilings can 
be accomplished effectively by the use of 
picture-molding. In a low-ceilinged room the 
picture molding should be placed within two 
inches of the top; in a high-ceilinged room 
eighteen inches to three feet is a good height. 


Why Those Holes Phe Sten i Sia 


that she had given him the power, she re- 


oF signed herself to impotence. Miserably, for 
n rea all her defiance, she went out of the house. 

4 Sister Lorena had closed the door after her. 
: : 5 ; Nearly a year afterward she went back. “I 
_ To separate the food cells into thin walls, so digestion can want to see my child,” was her one plea 
easily act. Without that, any grain food, as you know, is Durland, colder than before, refused her 
almost indigestible. curtly. As she went out, she heard Elsie’s 
voice. The next week she returned. Fortune 





4 Times as Many favored her. One of the trustees of the mis- 


sion board was with the evangelist when she 


In Puffed Wheat entered the house. Quick to see her advan- 


; : : tage in his presence, she made her request 
Puffed Wheat is four tires as porous as bread. before he could depart. She saw Durland’s 


It is also whole wheat, not the mere inner flour. hesitation, and pressed the point. “Even if 
I’m sorry?” she said. ‘Would you, who preach 


The food cells are not merely separated. Each food cell < ; : : che 
ee as alas I ki Puffed salvation, deny me the little thing I ask: 
is blasted by internal steam explosion. In making Puffe “For my own part,” he said slowly, weigh- 
Wheat a hundred million explosions occur in every kernel. ing his words and his manner to his rdle, 
These bubbles of grain, thin, flaky and flavory, seem like “I would permit you. But there would be 


. . . . ale © ” 
intenti sctions. But tl nts arealla , scandal.” ae 
intentional confections t their enticements are all accidental “Not if I repented.” With the trustee’ 


_ Prof. Anderson created Puffed Grains to supply scientific nod she knew her fight- to be half won. 
grain food. Few cooking methods break even half the food “If you make public confession,” Durland 


cells. This method breaks them all. told her, ‘‘you may see your child.” 


These are the ideal foods for easy, complete digestion. Afterward he had made the terms ae 
" explicit. She remembered them now as the 


And every atom feeds. hymn droned to an end. Her lips twitched 
in nervous panic, but she kept the thought of 
Elsie before her as she heard Durland’s voice 


raising its early outpouring. ‘Remember, my 
Puffed Puffed brethren,” he was saying, ‘“‘that God judges. 
He knows the sinner’s heart. Let us pray in 


6 silence, my friends, as she who has sinned comes 

Wheat Rice up the path to salvation.” - 
“He wants you,” said Sister Lorena. “Go 

now.” 

and Corn F uffs Mabel Durland looked at her scornfully, 
Each 15c Except in Far West then arose slowly and walked forward. Men 
and women raised their heads as she passed 
them, staring at her with keen curiosity; but 
she kept her way as if oblivious of their scrv- 
tiny and went up the rickety stairs to the 
These three Puffed ; oa platform where Elisha Durland waited as if 
Grains. are more y p : Salt or douse with he had been a magnet to draw her to his side. 
than breakfast > r~. ay melted butter for Only when she came to the table where he 
oll ceaensel te omy S a +g gage ae stood did she look up. Her gaze, tense, fearful, 
every bowl of milk. = j ; like nut-meats in seemed to sear the surface of the big mans 
Their ease of diges- ~~. aa , * ; home candy mak- glazed manner. He coughed nervously as he 
eat Foner bee ora ae peer: sic yan me beckoned her to the edge of the table and 
or at bedtime. j began to speak again. ‘“My—my wife,” he 
said, “will tell you her story.” He moved to 
a chair, sinking into it heavily as Mabel Dur- 


land confronted the upraised faces of those 

The Quaker Oats Ompany who had been judging her ever since het 
husband had sobbed out to them the tale o! 

Sole Makers her desertion from himself and virtue. A 


(1704) tiny shaft of scorn flashed from her eyes 4S 
she stared over the avidly curious countenances, 
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Men HE new No. 500 Perfection 
sa : a _ m Heater Wick takes all the 
y; bu pid bother away from re-wick- 
r scru- be A warm bath in a warm room. No danger of chilling drafts ing. Comes in a carton— 
fo the when the sturdy Perfection Oil Heater is guarding baby’s health. trimmed —burned—ready to 
as if Gives instant heat wherever you want it. Light— : light--fixed to a metal carrier. 
side. portable—handsome. Inexpensive to buy and to use. Slip out the old wick and carrier 


ere he ‘ : ; segges 
Perfection Oil Heaters are used in more than —slip in the new. 


earful 3,000,000 homes. 


man’s 

as he You'll surely need one this year with coal so high 

‘a and natural gas apt to be scarce. 

p, =e 

ved to 

Be THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
; 7112 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


e her 
ale ol Also made in Canada by the Perfection 
Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


Ask your dealer or send for free illustrated catalog H 
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The “Kitchen Maid” Cabinet, while it 
possesses far more conveniences than many other 
cabinets, is more than a kitchen convenience. 
It answers a double purpose, where many serve 
only a single requirement. The 


The Smooth Surface Round (Corner 


mICHEN CABINET 


helps the housewife get her work out of the way 
in a fraction of the time ordinarily demanded. Then it keeps 
the foods and utensils it shelters shielded from dirt and germ- 
laden dust. All surf of the “Kitchen Maid” Cabinet are 
smooth. No panels. No dirt inviting ledges or rough edges. 
Sanitary outside. The doors and drawers are flush—fit snug. 
Dust proof. Dirt can’t get in. All inside corners are round. 
No place for dust or dirt to collect. Sanitary inside. A 
safe cabinet. And one of the most satisfactory cabinets in 
appearance and employment. Made in beautiful Golden 
Oak or Snowy White Enamel. 
See the world famed “Kitchen Maid” at your furniture 

Have one sent home for protection and_perfect 
‘ Moderate prices. Most dealers sell ‘Kitchen 
Maids” on eas ments. Be sure to send for free 
catalogue and tle Book of Big Helps for Busy 
Housewives,”’ p with valuable recipes and helpful 
kitchen keeping facts. Write today. Post Card will do. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
ept. 
| Andrews, Indiana 


Omaha, “7 
Los Angel 
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The Shutters of Salvation) 


but it died away as she began to speak, huskily 
at first, then in a strained monotone that 
struck outward toward the doorway of the 
tent as if Sister Lorena had been its target. 
“P| have to teJl this in my own way,” she 
said. Her hands, clasped before her, twisted 
as she spoke. In the uncertain light of the 
torches she looked strangely young and} 
pitiably forlorn. ‘‘I—I did some one a great | 
wrong,” she went on. “I don’t know why I 
did it. I am sorry for—for everything.” She 
looked at Durland furtively, seeing around 
his mouth a warning that she was not abiding | 
by the terms of her bargain. Gulpingly she} 
began over. “I committed a terrible sin,” she 
said. “I left my home, my husband’’—try 
as she might, she could not say that she had | 
left her child—‘‘to go away with a man whom I 
should have helped to save, not helped to 
lead into sin. I stayed away for a year. 
But I have seen the error of my ways. I 
have sinned, but I am repentant. I ask! 
forgiveness of God—and of you.” Her eyes| 
went to Durland’s again, but his stayed down- 
cast. “I—oh, God, forgive me for my folly!’’| 
As if the passionate insistence of her last 
plea had been a signal some one in the con- 
gregation began to sing. 
“Clean robes, white robes, white robes are} 
waiting for me,” he Jed the chorus. 
“They have clean robes, white robes, 
washed in the Blood of the Lamb,” the con- 
gregation followed. Elisha Durland, rising | 
from his chair, held up his hand for silence, 
but the swing of the old hymn had caught 
his people, and they sang on while Mabel 
swaying a little, looked out over the crowd 
with a glance that began to single out individu- 
als from their groups. Her gaze wandering} 
from row to row, suddenly stopped in frigid | 
terror. For there, looking up at her with wide- 
mouthed horror and with a strange, pleading 
intensity that seemed to beg her for denial of 
her confession, was Elsie. 





OR a moment Mabel Durland’s heart seemed | 

to be stilled as she looked down into the lim- | 
pid blue eyes that had never before given to her | 
anything but the gaze of perfect trust. Then, 
quickening, it rushed a flood of anger against 
Durland for having brought the girl to the 
tent for the hearing of her mother’s confession. 
It was unfair, it was cruel, it was horrible. 
He had no right to Jet a child like Elsie see| 
her mother’s humiliation. In the wake of| 
her wrath there came a slower understanding | 
and a more terrible tide of rage when into! 
Mabel Durland’s brain swept the realization | 
that the look on Elsie’s face portended nothing 
less than full understanding of what her sin| 
had been. Elsie knew what her mother’s| 
words meant because Elsie had learned, some- | 
where, somehow in her mother’s absence, the 
knowledge of evil from which Mabel Durland| 
had always shielded her child. Whose was 
the fault? Sister Lorena’s? Elisha Durland’s? | 
One or the other of them, perhaps both of | 
them, were to blame. Mabel Durland, turn-| 
ing away from that accusing, horror-stricken | 
look in her daughter’s eyes, fought with her 
desire to fling herself at her husband’s throat. | 
_ Even as she looked at him, her fury blazing | 
in her eyes, he looked up at her, and let her| 
read not shame for his duplicity but triumph. 
And, as she opened her lips to speak, he arose, 
spreading out his arms. 
_ “Let us pray,” he said, “that our returning 
sister may not again stray from the road of 
grace. Let us pray that, even if her way be 
hard, she may find the light to continue upon 
it. She has made confession. That is her 
part of the restitution. But there is another 
part, my brethren, the part which only I can 
make. In her sin she slandered a good woman, 
a noble woman, a woman so consecrated to 
the service of God that, in spite of calumny, | 
she has performed the task she saw to be her! 
duty. She has done all in her power to give| 
to my child that mother’s care which was 
taken from her. Because of that I believe 




























Just one polishing this way-- 





and floors, furniture and woodwork 
will stay bright for months 







To floors, Old English Wax imparts a rich, 
mellow finish that protects them against wear. 
To furniture and woodwork, it gives that ‘‘hand 
rubbed” look, and protects them from dust 
scratches. It eliminates entirely that unsightly 
bluish cast. It is one of the most economical 
finishes you can use. 


Get a small can today. ‘‘Do over” the floors and 


furniture of one room. Note how simple dusting will 
keep this hard, transparent finish looking bright and 


clean for months. 















Send coupon for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experi- 
ence. Tells the most satisfactory and econcmical way 
to care for 
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The 
A. S. Boyle Co., 
Cincinnati, O- 


Floors Woodwork 
Furniture Linoleum 
Leather goods 








Two generous samples for 10c y 


Send us roc (stamps or coin) for generous 
sample of Old English Wax. With it we 
will include sample of Old English /s PERO RIES: 
— ° & ae se hae =m i end me free book} 
Brightener—a special prepara S ‘Sesdeieteel anata 
tion for cleaning and polish- 
ing floors. Address The A. 
S. Boyle Co., 1311 Dana Sf Sweet 


Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
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City State 
Enclose 10c if samples are requested. 
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Good Housekeeping? for Our Soldiers 


in Camp 


It is our hope that Good Housekeeping for the coming months, 
with such authors as Locke and Galsworthy and Kathleen Norris, 
will help to provide interesting and worthwhile entertainment for 
many thousands of the men at camp. 


We know that you, whose husbands and sons have been used to 
seeing Good Housekeeping in their homes and who are now away 
In service—you will be glad that we are doing this. 


November Good Hous:ke ping 








The Shutters of Salvation 


that it is only right to tell you now that 
while.as a preacher of the Word I give forgive. 
ness to my wife, as a man I may not again 
receive her in my home. Her place will be 
taken, when the law moves, by her who took 
up the burden that the sinner laid down.” 

In the hush that fell upon the congrega. 
tion Mabel Durland could hear the Sizzling 
sound of the flame from the torches. She 
could hear, too, the constant roar of the city 
surging around the canvas; but she saw only 
three faces out of the crowd that lifted con. 
tenance to her: Sister Lorena’s, placidly com. 
placent; Elsie’s, appealingly shocked; and Elisha 
Durland’s, Jeeringly victorious. It was his 
leer that told her that she had walked into 
the trap be had set for her. He had led her 
on, with promise of seeing ber child, into a 
public confession of guilt that he would use 
against her so that she might never again 
trouble him with requests. He would divorce 
her on the strength of her own words, divorce 
her and marry the jet-bangled woman who 
had taken her place, he had said, with the 
child she had Jeft. He would have done jt 
before, had he held the evidence she had just 
laid within his hands. Let him! her heart 
cried, but her soul, lifting its moan, urged her 
forth into battle. Not for herself, but for the 
girl who was more to her than herself, she 
answered its call, flinging off, as she moved 
toward the front of the table to stand be- 
tween Elisha Durland and his people, all the 
fears that had shadowed the years since she 
had known him. 

Her voice, high-pitched, resonant with emo- 
tion, rang out sharply over the silence. “I 
told you,” she said, ‘‘that I had sinned. | 
had, not in the way I let you think, but ina 
way infinitely worse. You will understand 
how when I have told you the rest. But, as 
for the sin that Elisha Durland’’—she gave 
to him one scathing glance of infinite scorn— 
“has led you to believe I committed, the sin 
of going away with another man, I never was 
guilty. That is a lie, a Jie that was part of 
my bargain with my husband in exchange for 
a sight of my child. He has cheated me. Now 
I’m going to tell you the truth. 


‘T loved Elisha Durland when I married 
him. I loved him for many years afterward 
I might have loved him even yet, if he had 
not taken from me the greatest thing in the 
world. I didn’t know, until I left him, what 
he had done to me. When I found out,! 
came back, pleading, so that he might not do 
to my child what he had done to me. I 
thought I could save her. Now I know that 
the only way that I can save her is by telling 
the truth here, to you, to the world, to him. 

“You think that I went away with Corry 
Hughes. I didn’t, not in the way that he led 
you to believe. Corry Hughes tried to help 
me to get my child. I had a right to her, as 
good a right, a better right, than Elisha Dur- 
land has, for I love her, and he has never 
loved her. He locked her away in the mission 
school to force me to recant the truth I had 
spoken. Corry Hughes tried to steal her from 
there and bring her tome. I was staying with 
a woman who had known my mother. She 
telephoned my husband that I was with her. 
He knew where I was, and that I was alone. 
Corry Hughes failed. He went away. He 
asked me to go with him, and I refused. That 
is God’s truth, and Elisha Durland knows tt. 
I defy him to say that I lie now!” 

She whirled around to the preacher, but 
he turned his back upon her, moving away 
from her across the platform, nodding ponder- 
ously as if in overwhelmed horror at the depths 
of her iniquity. “Look at me!” she challenged 
him, but he would not look. With a sharp 
laugh she turned back. 

“For a year I have worked in a mail order 
house, earning just enough to keep alive. He 
knows what I have been doing. He knows how 
I have struggled. But what he doesn’t know 
is the thing I am going to tell you. For in 
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IN THE OLD FRENCH MARKET 


Every woman is interested in 


new good things for her table; whole- 
some and delicious foods that may be economi- 
cally served in many ways, without waste—new ideas 
for ‘meatless days.” 


For generations the women of 


New Orleans have bought their food at 


the old French Market. It is there that the 
French restaurants, world-famous for their delicious 
cooking, buy so many good things to eat. 


Shrimp, the great New Orleans 
delicacy, may be served in fifty different 
ways. Fresh shrimp re- 


semble very small lobsters »& 
and when boiled become 
pink in color and have a deli- 
cious flavor that is approached 


by no other sea-food. 


CANNED 


rimp 


Caught with nets in the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic Ocean, the fresh shrimp are 


packed in sanitary cans in the big, 
clean packing houses right at the water’s 
edge. The shrimp are first shelled and the 
firm, sweet meats are then carefully boiled 
and packed in air-tight cans. 


Send us a post card today and 


we’ll mail you your copy of a beautifully 
illustrated book containing “Fifty Southern 
Recipes for Serving Canned Shrimp.” It’s free. 


Buy acan of shrimp 


from your grocer: today 
and try some of the recipes 
illustrated in this advertisement. 


U. H. DUDLEY & CO., Distributors, Duane and Hudson Streets, New York City 


BAKED SHRIMP 


Butter a dish well and place within it a layer of 
grated bread crumbs or powdered crackers. 
Stew 3 tomatoes in 4 tablespoonful butter, and 
sprinkle with pepper and salt. Place a layer of 
tomatoes in the dish and spread over it grated 
crackers or bread. Wash 1 can shrimp, season 
well; put a layer of shrimp in the dish. Repeat 
layers of tomatoes, crumbs and shrimp, ending 
with a layer of crumbs. Place small dabs of 
butter over the top. Bake till well browned. 


SHRIMP JAMBALAYA 


Wash 1 cupful rice in cold water. Fry 1 
cnopped onion and rice in hot lard, thoroughly. 
Add 1 can shrimp, stirring constantly. When 
brown add water, with a cupful of tomato juice, 
to cover the whole, season with salt, pepper, a 
bay leaf, thyme and chopped parsley. Boil 
slowly, adding water till the rice is well cooked. 
Let it dry and serve hot. 


SHRIMP SALAD 


Mix 2 cans shrimp with % cup minced celery, 8 
drops tabasco, and one teaspoonful salt; put in 
dish alternately with sliced tomatoes (4) and 
stoned olives (1 doz.). Serve with mayonnaise 
(1 cup), sliced hard boiled eggs, and lettuce. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Theres 
APyrex Dish 
for Every 
Purpose 


€» 


Bake your Thanksgiving pie 


in Pyrex 


ee never tasted such pies as 

those baked in Pyrex. The 
juice is all baked in the pie ready 
to burst out when you cut it. 
The undercrust is just as brown 
and crisp as the top. Every 
pie is better baked in Pyrex. 


No more apologies for juice 
stained pie dishes. Pyrex, clear 
and transparent, is a pleasure 
to serve. 


Practically everything that is 
cooked on top of the stove 


November Good Housekeeping 


can be cooked better in the 
oven. Pyrex helps the patriotic 
housewife conserve heat. 


Pyrex is more practical than old- 
fashioned baking dishes. It is so 
easy to wash and will never wear 
out. It is guaranteed against over- 
breakage. 


Made by the largest manufac- 
turers of technical glassware in the 
world. Ask any dealer or send 
for a booklet to the CORNING 


Grass Works, 103 Tioga Ave., 


Corning, N. Y. 














The Shutters of Salvation | 


poverty, and loneliness, and misery, and the 
knowledge that the world called me a sinner I 
have overcome my one real sin, the doubt of 
God that Elisha Durland, who preached His 
word, set in my soul. That was my sin, the 
greatest sin that one of God’s creatures can 
commit. No other sin can be so terrible. But 
it was not all mine, for it was the man I married, 
the man I once loved, who took God away from 
me. Day after day he preached salvation to 

you. Day after day he pleaded with you to | 
come to God. 
the streets, begging the down-and-out men 
and the fallen women to come to the God who 
waited for them. But to me, to Elsie and to 
me, he made his God a terrible, avenging, far- 
away thing. He prayed to Him as if he alone 
knew Him. He kept Him aloof from us. He 
made me believe that God was his God, not 
mine. He went into the temple with Him, 
and he closed the door. He didn’t even let 
us glimpse his God. For every one else Elisha 
Durland flung open the windows. On us he 
closed the shutters, the shutters of salvation!” 


F 


stood. Slowly he turned, staring at her with 
stricken eyes. For a moment there surged 
in her heart an old impulse to comfort him, 
unlocking the door to a wild remorse for her 
outburst. For in that moment his eyes were 
the color of Elsie’s. But, as she turned away 
to Elsie, the impulse died; for the girl was 
leaning forward on the edge of thebench, 
gazing up at her with the shining eyes of 
faith and sympathy. And it was for E’sie 
rather than for herself that she made appeal 
to the men and women of Elisha Durland’s 
flock. ‘Do you believe me now?” she cried 
to them. 

“T believe you, sister,’ an old man on the 
first bench shouted. ‘We believe you,” a 
score took up the cry. One after another the 
faces took form as the shouts arose until] Mabel 
Durland, standing between her husband and 
his congregation, knew herself acquitted of 
the guilt he had imputed to her as she recog- 
nized the pillars of the edifice that Durland 
had been building. ‘Glory hallelujah!” a 
man’s voice lifted. Then, as if impelled 
rather than led, the crowd fell into the last 
stanza of the hymn they had sung when she 
had borne false witness against herself. 


ROM the awed, frightened faces of the crowd 


“These through fiery trial trod, 
These through great affliction came, 
Now before the throne of God, 
Now before the throne of God, 
Sealed with His almighty name, 
They have clean robes, white robes, 
Washed in the Blood of the Lamb.” 


They sang as they filed out of the tent into | 
the summer night, uplifted, all of them, by | 
their part in the drama that had unfolded 
before their eyes. Sister Lorena went with 
them. 

Mabel Durland watched them go with the 
strange sinking of emotion that follows an out- 
burst. She had been right, she told herself 
as she looked down upon the emptying tent. 
She had been right, she knew, when Elsie 
made her way up the rickety stairs and came 


Night after night he went out on | 


she raised her eyes to where Elisha Durland | 





You Get the Best Results | 


from your home-baking when you 
use Rumford Baking Powder. It 
surprises by the success it gives in 
baking biscuits, rolls, gems, muffins, 
waffles and cake. Rumford has 
been tested and endorsed by the 
Westfield Board of Health as meas- 
uring up to the best standards of 
healthfulness, efficiency and econ- 
omy. It raises the dough thoroughly 
and evenly and insures lightness 
and delicacy of texture. Always 
dependable in its leavening action, 
superior in baking quality and 
uniform in strength. 








Professor Allyn Says: 


umyord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


keeps well and we believe it to be 
Safe, Efficient and Economical.’’ 


* 






Every housewife should have a copy of ‘‘Rum- 
ford Dainties and Household Helps.’? We 
will be pleased to send it Free upon request 


RUMFORD COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
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to her With outstretched arms. Hungrily, 
yearningly she caught the girl to her, and 
as if In fear of another separation, they clung 
together wordlessly. “I am going with you,” 
Elsie said from the shelter of Mabel Durland’s 
arms. 

With her arm still encircling the girl Mabel 
Durland turned to her husband. He was 
standing as far from them as the platform 
allowed, staring as ii he could not understand 


their meeting. His mouth hung looser than its | 


wont, and his eyes looked strangely baffled. 
Elisha Durland, the preacher, had died for 
the moment before the vision of Elisha Dur- 
land, the man. Something of his utter shock, 











something of the pathos of the wreck that her 
storm had wrought upon him came to his wife. 
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‘HEINZ 
ors} BAKED BEANS 


INE OF THE 


WEINZ ca 
BAKED BEANS 


with PORKAND | 
TOMATO SAUCE | , 
h Lueiney JA} 


j 


oY 


When the government urges economy for 
duty’s sake—and the price of food makes 
economy necessary for its own sake—then is 
the time to try Heinz Baked Beans. You 
cannot buy much meat for the price of Heinz 
Baked Beans, and that meat would not contain 
nearly so much nourishment. You must buy 
other things to go with meat, also at high 
prices, while Heinz Baked Beans are a com- 
plete food—a complete meal. They taste as good 
as meat because they are real baked beans—oven- 
baked. And meat must be cooked with extra fuel 
and labor—while Heinz Baked Beans require 
only heating—and are delicious served cold. 


Entrance to 
THE HEINZ OCEAN PIER 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Some of the 
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The Shutters of Salvation 


| Not in anger, but with an awakening pity she 
| spoke to him. “Elsie wants to come with me” 
| she said. . 


He waved off her statement as if it held no 
importance. 

“IT must think,” he said heavily. He sank 
down again into the chair, while the woman 
and the girl watched him. After a little, 


| when the last straggler had gone out of the 


tent, he spoke. “I wonder,” he said, “why 
you didn’t tell me before that I was keeping 
you from God?” 

“T didn’t know it before,’ Mabel answered 
him. 

“Don’t you believe in God?’ he asked 
Elsie. 

“T do—now,” the girl said, her hand tighten- 
ing on her mother’s. 

He sat a long time, silent again, while the 


| torches sizzled and sputtered above them. 


Then he said: ‘I am sorry for all that I have 
done against you both. If you want me to do 
so, I shall make a public apology.” He caught 
Mabel’s quick dissent, and went on. “We 
are weak vessels, all of us. I am most weak, 
who thought I was most strong. You said 
just now that I had shut the doors and the 
windows of the temple of God to keep you out, 
I think that it was because I did not dare let 
you in because you would have found out 
then that God was not there. It was myself 
whom I worshiped. But I think—I hope— 
that He sees my repentance. I can not tell 
you how sorry I am. Will you let me prove 
it?” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know yet,” he said. His eyes 
lifted to consideration of Elsie and _ herself 


as they stood together. “I don’t know what 


you want to do.” 
Before Mabel Durland stretched two roads, 


' one a wide way of freedom on which she and 


Elsie might go, unhampered by obligation, 
spiritual or material, to this man who had 
wronged them both and whom the righting of 
that wrong was leaving but a wretched hulk 
of lost power. The other, the narrow way, 
kept them bound to him, restricted by his 


| habits, by his faults, by his very misery of 


repentance. For a moment Mabel hesitated. 


| Then, in bis eyes, those eyes that could look 


so like Elsie’s, she saw what she had never seen 


| before, need of her. As if he saw her indecision 
| he spoke again. “You have opened the 
| shutters,” he said. ‘*‘Won’t you help me keep 
| them open?” 


Not by word did she make the promise, but 
it flashed from her to him with the surety ofa 
given bond. Over his face there came a curious 
look of relief, but for the first time Mabel 
Durland saw how old he was. A great tender- 
ness that she had never known in the old 
love for him swept over her, leaving her not 
weak, but strong. As he arose a little uncer- 


| tainly she put her hand through his arm. 


“Let’s go home,” she said. With Elsie on 
the other side of her they went down the 


| stairs and out the aisle that she had trod in 


her humiliation. As they came out into the 
soft starlight of the city it seemed to Mabel 
Durland that the narrow path was leading 
upward. 


This Wartime Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 76) 


| soft and scrape from the skin. To two and 


one-half cupfuls of pumpkin add two cupfuls 
of boiling milk, three-quarters of a cupful 
of brown sugar, two well-beaten eggs, one- 
fourth teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 
ginger, and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Pour hot into a plate lined with paste with a 
high crimped rim. One egg and a tablespoon- 
ful of finely pounded cracker-crums may 

used instead of two eggs. Some persons like 
the flavor of molasses in pumpkin pic. If 
desired, use one-fourth cupful of this and one- 
half cupful of sugar. A few raisins are some- 
times added, if according to family tradition. 
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Your child’s 
best defense 


A sturdy constitution depends 
largely on good, nourishing food. 


Ralston Wheat Food contains the 
very elements that build a vigor- 
ous body, and also the elements 
that promote normal action of the 
digestive organs. 


Ralston gives your children what 
you want them to have —good, solid 
nourishment—and what they want 
—a delicious, appetizing food. 


Ralston means economy, toos—one 
cup makes six servings. Buy a 
checkerboard package today of 
your grocer. It has the natural 
whole wheat color. 


Purina Branzos 


The natural food laxative, with all the virtues 
of the bran coat, plus the nutritive value of the 
wheat. Makes delicious muffins, porridge, bread, 
etc. In checkerboard packages at your grocery. 


Sample Packages. Ralston Wheat Food—Purina 
Branzos—Purina Whole Wheat Flour—each suf- 
ficient for one meal. Select any two and send 
10c for mailing. For all thre: send 5c. (East 
of Rockies.) Recipe Folders Free. 


Ralston Purina Company 
814 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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How this bacon gets 
its wonderful flavor 


ho does not love the piquant tang of well-flavored 

bacon, browned and crinkly? And in Swift’s ‘“‘Premium”’ 
Bacon you notice at once a special flavor, an unusual crisp 
deliciousness. This is because long years have been devoted 
to working out the method that gives you the most delicious 
bacon possible. 














Each carefully selected piece of 1aeat is cured by a secret, long- 
tested process. It is then suspended in the smoke of hickory 
fires until the fragrant aroma has penetrated to its very heart. 
Thus all the bacon’s original sweet flavor is retained and a new 
delicate spiciness added. 


It may be purchased in the strip, or sliced and packed in glass 
jars, or in sanitary sealed cartons—so carefully packaged that it 
brings you all its exceptionally fine flavor straight from the fra- 
grant hickory smoke. 


* 66 e 99 
Swift's Premium Bacon 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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This Wartime Thanksgiving 
Make Apple Tart by preparing highly 
seasoned strained apple-sauce not too soft, 
uring it while hot into a plate lined and 
rimmed with good pastry that has been baked 
before the apple mixture is added. The sauce 
may be seasoned with a little grated lemon- 
J and juice, or cinnamon, nutmeg, or rose. 
\dd a bit of salt and a small lump of butter 
while hot. It may be returned to the oven 
decorated with a lattice or fancy strips of 
stry to be quickly browned; or roses of 
whipped cream or meringue may be added as 
agarnish. But it is very delicious served plain. 
Candied Orange Peel is a dainty that is 
always enjoyed, and it costs only the small 
amount of sugar used. Save the skins of two 
or three breakfast oranges and cut in long, 
very narrow strips. Put into cold water and 
boil about one and one-half hours, changing 
the water two or three times. Drain and add 
about two thirds as much brown sugar as peel 
and enough boiling water to just cover. Boil 
rapidly until sirup is entirely boiled away and 
the bottom of pan is dry. Watch it the last 
five minutes or it will burn. Tip out on a 
platter or two plates on each of which there is 
a layer of granulated sugar. Sprinkle more 
sugar on top and with the finger-tips toss until 
each piece is covered with the sugar. Leave 
until cold and slightly crisp and put in tin 
boxes. This candied peel is very nice used 
instead of fruit or nuts in cake, and it is 
delicious in mince-pies. 





Economical Carving 
UGGESTIONS for making the most of your 
turkey are as follows: When serving, carve 
slices and serve without the bones. What is 
left on the platter may be used in soup. The 
second day take a sharp knife and cut all the 
bits of turkey from the carcass. Add to half 
of this diced cold potato and mix carefully with 
cream-sauce to which is added a little finely 
diced red sweet-pepper (preferably home 
canned), chopped parsley, salt, and pepper to 
taste. Serve on a platter with a border of 
alternate small onions and thinly sliced carrot 
all very hot. Some variety of tart jelly or 
cranberry-sauce is a piquant addition and in- 
expensive if home-made. Let a day elapse, 
then serve the remainder of the turkey mixed 
lightly with cooked rice, spaghetti or macaroni, 
and the rest of the turkey gravy. Cut the 
remainder of the stuffing into small slices, 
brown, and use as a garnish. Cold-slaw made 
of red cabbage is delicious with this particular 
“left-over.” The positively last appearance 
of the turkey is in soup made substantial 
enough to serve as the basis of a meal. Cover 
the carcass with cold water—even rinsing off 
the platter so that not a morsel is wasted 
and simmer until bones are white. This re- 
quires several hours. Tip out into a colander 
and remove all the bones, leaving the tiny bits 
of meat and dressing. On the day it is to be 
eaten, return it to the kettle, add an onion and 
two stalks of celery, and half a small turnip, 
all finely minced, and two tablespoonfuls ot 
rice or spaghetti; let simmer until vegetables 
are tender. Season to taste and add half a 
cupful of cream if at hand (this may be omit- 
ted). Serve with steamed dumplings—dump- 
ling dough made stiff enough to roll and cut 
with a small biscuit cutter and steamed in a 
steamer over the soup. Follow with a salad 
and substantial dessert. The recipes for that 
are used in the second menu are as follows: 
Uxbridge Vegetable Soup: . To one pint or 
more of good strong stock (made for the 
purpose) add the liquid from a quart can of 
tomatoes. To this also add one carrot, one 
onion, one turnip, two stalks of celery, one 
parsnip, and a couple of leaves of cabbage- 
all put through the meat chopper. (Of course, 
one or more of these vegetables may be omit- 
ted, if not at hand, and others substituted.) 
Add also two cloves, a sprig of parsley, and 
half a bay-leai—the two latter to be removed 
when soup is served. Add two quarts of water 
and simmer all together until vegetables are 








What 12c Buys 
oF Ta aeor a 


In Quaker Oats 12c buys 2262 calories—the unit of food value. 
Or more than the needed day’s nutrition for a child of twelve. 
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In the average mixed diet l2c 
buys 560 calories—or just one- 
fourth as much. 


In bacon and eggs or in steak and potatoes 
12c buys only one-fifth the food value that it 
buys in Quaker Oats. 















Quaker 
Oats 


The Food of Foods 


Never before was Nature’s supreme food so important 


as today. 











There is too little wheat, and we all must conserve it. 


The cost has multiplied. 






And 





But oats are plentiful. The new crop is enormous. 
the cost has advanced but little. 





Among all cereals, the oat stands first in food value, first 
in flavor, and lowest in cost for nutrition. 










It supplies ten times as much lime as does beef, three 
times as much phosphorus, and more iron. 






It supplies four times as much food, per dollar of cost, as 
does the average diet. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Luscious Flakes 
No Extra Cost 


Quaker Oats is queen grains flaked. Yet this exquisite grade—which 
We use in this brand just the rich, leads all the world over—costs you 
plump oats. We get but ten pounds no extra price. 
from a bushel. Use Quaker Oats in bread and muf- 
fins, in cookies and in pancakes. Use 
it to thicken soups. It adds flavor and 
nutrition, and it cuts your table cost. 






The result shows in the flavor. There 
are no small grains, starved and in- 
sipid, to lessen your delight. 







12¢ and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in 
Far West and South where high freights may prohibit. 
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Realization 


You will awaken toa happy realization of that 
sense of ease and contentment shared in over a quarter 
million homes when you see how perfectly your ideal 
of a power washer has been consummated in the 


* 


Swinging Reversible Wringer 


Itisnotmerely amachine—itisnotmerely acommodity 
—it is a service so indispensable to the efficiency of the best regu- 
lated household that it shares with its counterpart—the Maytag 
Multi-Motor for country homes—one of the largest ownerships of 
power wasners in the world. When you know the inimitable worth 
of the Maytag you are justified in expecting more than the accepted ad- 
vantages of other power washers—your ideal of perfection is realized. 
Many perplexing There’s a 
FREE qu est oe are Standard Maytag 
answered in the Maytag Washer of every type—hand, 
Laundry Manual. Senda post power-driven, electric—all built 
card for your copy. to the enviable Maytag standard 


THE MAYTAG CO.—Dept. 199—Newton, Ia. 


Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
and America’s Foremost Domestic Science 
Authorities. 
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This Wartime Thanksgiving 
very tender and liquid is somewhiat reduced 
Season to taste and serve. i 

If fowls are selected for Thanksgiving, buy 
large ones, stuff carefully with giblet stuffing 
sew and tie in shape. Take a large kettle an 
in it brown the fowls in a little pork fat, tur. 
ling on all sides. When almost done, tuck six 
|or eight small onions on each side of the birds 
‘and brown slightly. Add salt and a little pe 
per. Nearly cover with boiling water. Cover 

| the kettle and set it in the oven. Cook slowly 
until tender—four or five hours. Turn when 
half done and scrape down the brown several 
|times from the side of the kettle. Uncover 
|the last hour and let broth boil away and 
|chickens brown. When done, the liquid should 
be reduced until just enough is left to make a 
|liberal amount of gravy. Leave the onions in 
the gravy and thicken it with butter and flour. 
{rubbed together. Serve the soup in a tureen, 
and the fowls on a large platter, decorated with 
parsley and surrounded with the croquets 
described here: 

Hominy Croquets: Warm two cupfuls 
cooked hominy with a very little hot milk. 
add salt to taste and a beaten egg-yolk; cool; 
then form in rolls the size and shape of an egg, 
and dip first in crums then in beaten egg with 
which has been mixed two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water. Roll in crums again. With 
the finger press a dent carefully in one side, 
flattening the croquet a little. Fry in very 
hot fat until a rich brown. Arrange as a garnish 
|around the platter of chickens, laying uniform 
pieces of any red jelly in the depressions of 
the croquets. Or rice cooked half as long as 
the fowls, in a little of the chicken broth, and 
arranged as a border around the platter may 
|be substituted. 
| Escalloped Cabbage: Cook white cabbage 
[in salted water, until very tender. Season, 
jchop, and mix with a good cream-sauce in 
|which a little cheese has been melted. Put in 
‘a buttered baking-dish, grate cheese over the 
top and brown. Brussels sprouts, may be 
icooked in the same way and substituted if 
preferred. 

String Beans with Tomato and Onion: Home 

|canned string beans or those put down in salt 
|are used for this dish. If the latter are used, 
}cook until very tender, changing water often 
to remove salt. A half-hour or more before 
serving drain and add to one quart of beans 
half a quart can of tomato and a finely minced 
onion. Simmer until onion is tender and liquid 
reduced. Add salt—if required, a bit of sugar, 
and a good lump of butter. 

Sweet Potatoes 4 la New Jersey: Boil as 
many sweet potatoes as required, slice in 
rather thick slices, and put in a buttered pud- 
ding-dish while hot with alternate layers ol 
sliced mellow apples. Sprinkle each apple 
layer with brown sugar, and bits of butter. 
Salt slightly each layer of potato. Have for 
the top layer potato sprinkled with brown 
sugar and bits of butter. Add a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of hot water to start steam, 
and bake in a good oven until apples are solt. 

Barberry and Sweet’ Apple-sauce is made by 
simmering sweet apple, quartered in a sirup 0 
barberry-juice and brown sugar, until tender 

jand very rich. This makes a delicious relish. 


| 

Through War Bread to Dessert 
HE best recipe for War Bread that I have 
tried is as follows: Scald one and one-half 
cupfuls of yellow Indian meal with three and 
‘one-half cupfuls, of boiling water and boil 
three minutes. Pour into a mixing-bowl 
and add half a cupful of molasses, one-fourth 
cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of shorten- 
jing, a tablespoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a little hot water, and a 
yeast-cake softened in a quarter cupful of 
lukewarm water. Mix all these ingredients 
well and add white flour enough to make 4 
istiff dough. Let rise over night and in the 
|morning proceed as with white bread. This 
|makes two loaves and a large pan of rolls. 
| Farm Salad: Shred equal parts of firm 
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Hammer a Sheet of 
Glass ~ 
And What empenes 


Hammer a Sheet of 
Rubber~ 
Ane} What Happanet 
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WREC ‘KAGE —theglass is shivered into 
a thousand pieces because it is brittle. 
And this same thing in a lesser degree, is 
what happens to ordinary varnishes. 


8FLOOR f 
VARNISH 


Test It With a Hammer 


‘You may dent the wood but the varnish wont crack: | 










NO! HL NG— your hammer doesnot harm 
the rubber becauserubber is elastic. And 
that is the characteristic that makes “‘61°* 
Floor Varnish so durable — elasticity. 


6 
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HIS durability, this e/asticity, this toughness, 1s the : 
paramount quality found in *°61”’ Floor Varnish 






beans 
1inced 
liquid 
sugar, 


—so much more important than resistance to water, 
hot or cold, or mere surface beauty, which are characteristics of any 
good varnish. The varnish that can stand your hammer can best 
endure your heel. Try this test yourself — seeing is believing. 

Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘61’’ and prove to your own satisfaction, in one single instant, 
the lasting merit of ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish. Be sure to send for the booklet and panel. 
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VITRALITE, the Long-Life waterproof qualities are the 


> é ® 
White Enamel, is so beautiful common heritage of any good 
that it was chosen for the p enamel, and these are com- 
White House at Washington; bined in Vitralite with an 
so economical that it is widely toi WHI le ENAMEL endurance so great that V itra- 
used as a factory wall finish; lite is guaranteed for three years 
so durable as to be selected for use on U. §. Govern- outdoors, as well as indoors. Inside, it lasts indefinitely. 
ment hydroaeroplanes! Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
Although famed as the finest type of interior finish, finished with Vitralite, and examine the tough, 

its durability is extreme. Whiteness, smoothness, and lustrous finish, which /asts anger than paint. 

OUR GUARANTEE: Ifany Pratt’? Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction 

you may have your monéy back. Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 

specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS 


79 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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In using advertisements see page 6 


McDougall criginated the idea and made 
the first Kitchen Cabinet many years ago. 
McDougall has always created the design 
and leads in improvements. That is 
why the McDougall Auto-Front is the 

undisputed “Steinway of the Kitchen’. 


gy. 
>< 
ZS 


Delivered to Your 


To prove that the McDougall, 
with the Auto-Front feature, has no 
equal—in design, in service, in im- 
provements, in construction, in econ- 
omy—try it in your own kitchen 
and see for yourself how completely 
the McDougall excels. 


“McDougall 


Home on Approval 


ane 


Back of the scene of the most successful dinners, luncheons and 
breakfasts, you will find the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet— 
helping in a hundred ways to prepare and serve the perfect 
meal—efficiently— economically. Before you build, write 


McDougall Company for free plans of Model Modern Kitchens. 


Go to your furniture dealer, select 
the McDougall you prefer—prices 
$14.50 to $54.00 according to 
design—and the dealer will deliver 
the McDougall to your home on 
approval. Afterwards, as little as 
$12 a week will pay for it. 


Write McDougall Company, Frankfort, Indiana, U.S. A., for Illustrated Catalog. 
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This Wa:iime Thanksgiving 

anned, red, sweet peppers and 

celery in pieces the size of matches. Mix 

lightly and serve tossed in sour cream, mayon- 
naise, boiled, or French-dressing. 

Savory Crackers are made by splitting any 

, , laying thin slices of cheese 


: “i 
ordinary crackers, layin 
on the halves, sprinkling with paprika and 


ming in a hot oven. 
yi Frozen Fruit by chopping the 
contents of any can of fruit (apricots are 
especially delicious; peaches, pineapples, and 
pears next) adding the sirup and one pint of 
sugar and a quart of water. Mix and freeze. 
When nearly frozen add one cupful or one pint | 
of cream whipped stiffly, then finish freezing. | 
This is very nice even without cream. 

Small Orange Cakes: This is an especially | 
good rule for simple cakes to be eaten with 
ice-cream. Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
very light; add a little grated orange-rind 
and a teaspoonful of the juice, then, gradually, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar. Beat well, 
then add one-half cupful of boiling water, the 
whites of the eggs beaten until very stiff; stir 
these in lightly and then fold in one and one-half 
cupfuls of pastry-flour in which is sifted one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Bake in very small tins and frost each with a 
bit of orange frosting the size of a peppermint | 
in the middle of the top. 

When making Squash Pies, use dry, fine- 
grained squash if possible, in the proportion 
of one to one and one-half cupfuls of sifted 
squash to one cupful of milk. Salt and sugar 
to taste, add a quarter teaspoonful each of 
cinnamon and ginger, and one egg. A little 
grated lemon- or orange-peel adds a delicious 
flavor. ‘Two eggs may be used for three pies | 
or even for four pies by substituting a table- | 
spoonful of fine cracker-crums for each egg 
that is omitted. 


sour apples, ‘ 








Court of the Connorsseur | 


Continued from page 54) 


porcelain. The name pottery is given to all 
wares baked at a comparatively low tempera- | 
ture, even to sun-dried wares that are not 
water-tight, which in many cases break easily, 
and which may even be forced into bits by | 
pressure. According to the preparation of clay 

by the addition of ingredients that withstand | 
the heat of the kiln until sufficiently hard to 
become more or less like stone, vessels are 
made harder and more serviceable until they 
become stoneware. When stoneware is made 
of china clay (kaolin) and feldspar (petuntse), 
most carefully prepared, and submitted to the 
highest kiln firing until the mass is vitrified— 
rendering it translucent—a third element is 
added to earthenware, and true porcelain results. 

The three plates shown on page 54 are of the 
three sorts of ware mentioned and described: 
pottery, stoneware, and porcelain. Lifting the 
plate shown in the middle we find it light; 
balancing it on the fingers and striking it gently 
with a pencil the sound is dull, with no reso- 
nance whatever, no more than if one were 
striking wood. Holding it up to the light there 
is no translucence. Our conclusion is that it is 
a pottery plate which has not keen fired at a 
very high temperature. As it looks white on 
the surface, we must conclude that a white 
clay or glaze has been applied to give the re- 
fined appearance to the ware. 

The plate at the lower left is very heavy. 
It has a white surface on which the color blue 
looks about the same as on the plate next it, 
but the glaze seems very thick and in turning 
the plate over we find a rough base of quite a 
different nature from the base of the former 
plate. When rubbed with a file this base 
shows but slight marks. These signs indicate 
it to be a stoneware plate made of ingredients 
that have greater power of resistance to the 
heat of the kiln than have those of the plate in 
the middle, and it has been fired at a much 
higher temperature. Balancing this plate and 
applying the sound test, we find a resonant 























Sa" Thanks3ivin3 
day right! Serve 
this savory, delicious 
meat for breakfast. 












-+*HORMEL . 
“gual ) eed 


ork Sausage 


Your family 

will be prate- 

fulfor this dish 

which, in flavor 

and tenderness, 

suggests spicy sar- 

dens, meadows, brooks 

and all the 300d things 
of country life. 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Sausape, 

like all the Hormel products, is 

made of “preferred” porkers under 

ideal conditions, in the heart of the 

Northwest creamery country. Wholesome and delicious, it is also 
economical; absolutely no waste, and rich in food-value. 


RECIPE Peppers a la Hormel—Select sweet peppers of even size; enclose two links 
of Dairy Brand Sausage. Fill remaining space with cooked rice and bake. 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Sliced Bacon has a sweet, nutty richness 
quite distinctive. Delicate and tender. Uniform slices; cherry lean; 
creamy fat; no rind, all solid meat. Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams 
and Bacon—Superfine meat prepared the responsible Hormel way. 
Try a whole ham or flitch of bacon. A reat convenience and saving. 


The name, “Hormel's Dairy Brand” on a ham or flitch of bacon, on 
a carton or wrapper, is your certificate of quality. Look for it 
when you buy pork products. Send us your dealer’s name and we 
will mail you our booklet, “Dainty Ways of Servin3.”’- 


GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY . 
Dept. B, Austin, Minn. we 
QUALITY DEALERS—Write for our ¥ 


exclusive proposition. _ 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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“St andard’Bmboke builtlh Baths 


have won the approval of home- 
owners who appreciate bathroom 


refinements. 
The “Pembroke” is 54 inches lower 


than the average tub, yet equally 


spacious. It builds into walls and 
floor—leavin?, no spaces to collect 
dust and dirt; is massive, %raceful 
and beautifully enameled all over. 


“*Standatd” Plumbing, Fixtures for 
the Home,’ sent free on request,shows 
a reat variety of “Standard” Fix- 
tures for Bath, Kitchen and Laundry. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Department L Pittsburgh 
See “Standard” Fixtures at These Showrooms: 


ET Ts scsnecesnnsdesveces 5 ..35 W. 31ST ALTOONA 918 11TH 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) ..-.50 BROAD MILWAUKEE......................95 We. WATER ST. 
BOSTON.... eaten “see ....186 DEVONSHIRE SAN FRANCISCO 149-55 BLUXOME 
oo ee ee ra 1215 WALNUT LOS ANGELES 671 MESQUIT 
WASHINGTON ‘ - SOUTHERN BLDG. LOUISVILLE 319 W. MAIN 
PITTSBURGH ... errr -++-106 SIXTH NASHVILLE.... ..315 TENTH AVE. S. 
CHICAGO ‘ ae 14-30 N, PEORIA NEW ORLEANS richie soa keenent 846 BARONNE 
ST. LOUIS.. . 100 N. FOURTH HOUSTON ..PRESTON & SMITH 
CLEVELAND . . --4409 EUCLID DALLAS .... ..... -.1200-1206 JACKSON 
CINCINNATI 633 WALNUT DD I. a. tin eecivnevaiowsvonnes 212 LOSOYA 
TOLEDO .. ; owe 311-321 ERIE FORT WLRTH. - 828-830 MONROE 
COLUMBUS = ‘ -243-255 S. THIRD KANSAS CITY.. ....- RIDGE ARCADE 
CANTON.. ‘ _ -.1106 SECOND ST. N. E. TORONTO, CAN..... - 59 E. RICHMOND 
YOUNGSTOWN, , -.. 458 W. FEDERAL HADML TOM, CA. 2. cccccccccsscescees 20 W. JACKSON 

3120-30 JACOBS DETROIT OFFICE HAMMOND BLDG. 

128 W. TWELFTH CHICAGO OFFICE KARPEN BLOG. 
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Court of the Conmoiss 
ringing quality. There is, however, no 
lucence about it—we can not see the fine 
pressed against it as we hold it to the light j 
can we see a lighted match held back of ft. 

The plate at the lower right seems g 
gether different from the others. It is y 
heavy, nor thick. It looks as though it » 
made of one material throughout, and 
glaze does not seem distinct, as in the plate: 
the lower left. The color blue seems 
the glaze, so thoroughly is it incorporated in 
We can see that the plate is translucent befgs 
holding it to the light, and when struck, a cles 
bell-like quality is noticeable, such as one heay 
in striking fine glass. This then is porce 
plate. 

The first plate described was pottery, 
second stoneware, the last of purest 
celain. 

Applying these tests outlined to all the 
cles in our cabinet we can at least dete 
which are pottery and which are porcelain, 
Stoneware has been called the bridge over) 
which we pass from pottery to porcelain. And 
true it is—we have to train the eye to find some 
way of distinguishing between pottery and’ 
stoneware. An excellent sign is that almost” 
invariably the glaze of pottery seems distinet 
from the body; in stoneware, the vitrification” 
causes the glaze to seem a part of the 
ware. 


The Question of Glazes 


THis leads to the question of glazes. These 
made by different formulas and are applied 
to pottery, stoneware, and porcelain in various 
ways. They vary in fusibility according to the 
ingredients used. One of the most beautiful” 
of all glazes is found on stoneware, and is called 
salt glaze. This glaze may be seen on kitchen 
crocks and even on drain pipes, which some 
| times show a marvelous sheen, iridescence, am 
the granulations of the orange peel we 4 
lof the glaze. All these peculiarities are due 
the unusual way of applying the salt glaze 
the ware. This is done by throwing commom 
salt into the kiln when the ware is being fired 
and has reached a high temperature. The 
silica in the paste seizes the vapors of the soda 
in the salt, snd by means of its evaporation 
there is formed upon the ware a granular sum) 4 
face which does not run or spread, but settles 
and is drawn into the body. #. 

Red lead is sometimes used to give greater™ 
fluidity to salt glaze, and in some of the moré™ 
refined wares, the orange-peel surface is not a3” 
apparent as in others. The white salt glaze of 
Staffordshire is supreme among the treasures” 
of the curator’s cabinet. 

Decoration of earthenware, be it pottery, 
stoneware, or porcelain, may be either under 
the glaze, in the glaze, or over the glaze. Care 
ful examination with a strong glass will arouse 
questions in regard to decoration that only 
study and investigation can answer. There are 





| |various recognizable processes of decoration” 


| that are called by the names of the potters whe 
loriginated them. Old English plates painted 
|with colored pastes which gave relief to dé 
isigns—the pigment having been mixed with - 
slip in order to give body to the mixture=" 
generally suggest the name of “Toft” the sim-~ 
|cere old potter who thus decorated his crude™ 
pottery. Scratching through a glaze of ome” 
color to reveal the color of the body undery 
neath is called “Graffito,” and has been prae™ 
tised by all potters everywhere. . 
| Glazes in which color has been dissolved 
spread over the surfaces of vessels to give @~ 
one-tone effect. This may be printed OFF 
painted upon, and treated in various ways le = 
dicative of the skill of the potter. And = 
many eyes the colors white and blue, seem 
lutterly different in one object from what there 
lare in another. Connoisseurs tell, too, thes 
\difference in porcelains by knowing to what® 
|period certain shades of white belong. And — 
|so in the less complex cases at first, and then : 
on and on, the color test may be applied unGh= 
lone becomes expert. 
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